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ard closes, 


_ A myriad starry daisies gem her hair; 

fea She breathes upon the faintly budding roses, 
Ex- Her lap is fall of sweets for all to take, 

i - About her feet the orchard snows are flying, 


The emulous forest smiles, and for her sake 
Each elm and oak tree is in beauty vying, 

And every shy wood-bloom and odorous thing ; 
Bat in the joy is sadness underlying ; 

Much she has brought—but all she cannot bring ! 


Ah! June, dear June, thou doest well thy part; 
But there are graves too deep for thee to find 
them, 
S And rain the influence of thy quickening art 
To rend the icy manacies that bind them. 
The sleepers there stir not at thy behest, 





r. Nor rouse them from their dumb and frozen 
sleeping ; 
— And since thou canst not give us back our best, 
Ss. We greet thee sadly, with reproachful weep- 
t ing, 
, And look beyond, where waits a far, fair spring, 
The gifts withheld by thee her full hands 
' heaping ; 
And all thou hast not brought us she shall 
0. bring. 
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BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN. 


I nEaR of a wonderful Paradise, 
A garden of bloom under luminous skies— 
Where summer lasts all the year. 
I know not where such a fair land may be; 
But a Paradise kingdom lies close to me 
In the hearts of the children dear. 
It is blessed and blithe and shining, 
And never knows aught of sin; 
But, except ye become as the little children, 
Ye cannot enter in. 


I hear of a country where angels dwell, 
Where rapturous melodies cast their spell, 
And gladness and peace endure. 
I know not where sucha fair land may be; 
But a kingdom of angels lies close to me 
In the hearts of the children pure. 
lt is blessed and blithe and shining, 
And never kaows aught of sin; 
But, except ye become as the little children, 
Ye cannot enter in, 


I hear of a Heaven of glory, where 
). No sorrow can enter, or pain or care, 
And life and its love are complete. 
I know not where such a fair land may be, 
But a Kingdom of Heaven lies close to me 
In the hearts of the children sweet. 
It is blessed and blithe and shining, 
And never knows aught of sin ; 
But, except ye become as the little children, 
Ye cannot enter in, 
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CHORD AND DISCORD. 
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As blue as a shred of the dappled sky, 
With delicate fold on fold, 
The spiral of smoke rose curling bigh 
O’er the cottage, and coiled and rolled 
) And fastened my gaze as I wandered by, 
With the charm of a grace untold. 


The woods were vivid with June’s lush green ; 
The oak and the maple made, 

With the tassels of somber pines between, 
And the willows along the glade, 

id And the braiding of sycamore’s pallid sheen, 

A lattice of shine and shade. 
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The children were at their play. 


One tossed in his hand a robin’s nest ; 
One snatched at the fledgelings three ; 

Ove mimicked tbe heave of the mother’s breast, 
As she moaned in the nearest tree ; 

And another set heel, with laughing jest, 
On the home of a bumble-bee, 


A call rang harsh from the cottage door ; 
They heeded not what was said; 

The perfect accord so full before 
Had allin a moment fled; 

The chorale of Nature I heard no more, 
But the jar of the human instead. 
Lexinetox, Va. 


“WHY NOT IN WESTMINSTER, 
TOO?” 


BY JUSTIN M'‘CARTHY, M.P. 








‘*THERE is one thing about Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposals which no American can find out, 
and that is why you and he should agree 
that you do not want representation in 
Westminster. It looks just a little as if 
you wanted absolute severance. Will you 
please explain it for our readers?” These 
words are from a letter written to me by 
the editor of Taz InpEPENDENT. I readily 
comply with his wish, and shall endeavor 
to give the explanation. 

No. It has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of severance, Indeed, the very fact 
that Mr. Gladstone and the Irish members 
agree upon the point is in itself good war- 
rant for the belief that it has nothing to do 
with severance; for nobody supposes Mr. 
Gladstone to be in favor of separation. In 
fact the question of separation enters very 
little into the mind of the Irish people. I 
do not say that there are not numbers of 
patriotic Irishmen who would rather have 
Ireland a separate state if they could; just 
as they would rather, if they could, have 
an Italian climate on the Connemara shores. 
But most of the men who are of this de- 
sire see that its attainment does not belong 
to practical politics, and they accept the 
situation and, try to make the best of it. 
What they do want is national self-govern- 
ment, and that they know to be attainable, 
and on the eve of attainment. Why then, 
it will be asked, make a strong point about 
the withdrawal of Irish representatives 
from the Imperial Parliament at Westmin- 
ster? To begin with, we did not, we 
do not, make a strong point of it. 
We have always shown ourselves willing 
to accept’ any reasonable compromise in 
that way. But we should prefer to be allowed 
to manage our own domestic affairs without 
being called upon to send representatives to 
Westminster. When I say ‘‘ we,” I am 
speaking of the general resolve of the Irish 
party; because there are many men in the 
party who, as far as their own individual 
opinion goes, would rather have our im- 
perial representation kept up in Westmin- 
ster. These men, however, are quite will- 
ing to give up this arrangement for the sake 
of carrying a Home Rule measure; just as 
the men who think the other way are will- 
ing to accept imperial representation for 
the same cause. Those who are opposed to 





and generations we have been vainly asking 
the Imperial Parliament to do forus. We 
shall have to reorganize our whole system of 
education; primary, university, technical. 
The manufacturing industry of Ireland sut- 
fers unspeakably from the almost total 
want of technical education. We want to 
do something for our fisheries more than is 
done under the fitful and peddling manage- 
ment of present administrations; we want 
to construct piers and harbors on our sea- 
coasts and in our larger lakes. Professor 
Sullivan, President of the Queen’s Col- 
lege in Cork, and one of the first author- 
ities on industrial questions in Ireland, has 
just declared in a book written by him that 
there is no sheet of water of equal size in 
Europe left in such a state of mere nature 
as Lough Neagh—and that in the Ulster of 
whose energy and prosperity we hear so 
much. We want inland nayigation by ca- 
nals. We want a good railway system, 
which would encourage instead of discour- 
aging freight and passenger traftic. We 
want a thorough reform in our grand jury 
system; in which at present we have in- 
deed taxation without representation with 
a vengeance. Every one at length admits 
that it is of no use our trying to get any of 
these things done in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. There is not time for half of them; 
and when by chance we do get a bill 
passed in the House of Commons, it is cer- 
tain to be thrown out by the House of 
Lords. The House of Commons has 
passed three or four times a bill for the 
purpose of giving Ireland a decent system 
of municipal franchise, and the House of 
Lords has always thrown it out. All this 
we shall have to do for ourselves. We shall 
have to manage our finances so as to put 
the national credit in a sound position. Do 
you not think this will occupy all the time 
our best men can give to the work? Do 
you think such men will have much leisure 
for frequent visits to Westminster to dis- 
cuss the Afghan question and the Burmah 
question and the Kamschatka question and 
the propriety of annexing New Guinea, and 
the arrangements with Germany about this 
or that islet in the Southern seas? 

Again, does it not seem likely that the 
tendency of the double representation 
would be to lessen the apparent importance 
and to lower the dignity of the Irish Nation- 
al Parliament? Would the effect of having 
one set of members for Westminster and 
another for Dublin not be to create an im- 
pression that the Westminster representa- 
tives were a superior class of persons to 
those retained in College Green? I do not 
say that the effect of this would be really 
very detrimental or demoralizing; but 
some such effect there would be, and it 
is a subject at least worthy of being taken 
into consideration. One thing is certain; 
that the same men could not do the work 
in both places, even if the Irish Parliament 
could so arrange its sittings as never to 
synchronize with those of the Imperial 
Parliament. Men’s physical powers would 
not be equal to such work. One duty or 
the other would have to be neglected, Of 





Irish members, one for Dublin and one for 
London. In such a case I hope and be- 
lieve the better men would stay in Dublin 
and work for their country. But then if I, 
as an Irishman, want to be represented ia 
the Imperial Parliament, I do not want to 
be represented there by an inferior set of 
men. We cannot afford to give our best 
men to Westminster; but we do not desire 
to be represented at Westminster by any 
men who are not among our best. 

What puzzles me is why any Englishman 
should not prefer the arrangement which 
would withdraw Irish representation from 
Westminster. At one time all Englishmen 
did profess to prefer it. When I first be- 
gan to write in English Reviews on Home 
Rule, and to speak about it in Parliament 
and on the platform, I always advocated 
a federal system which would leave the 
representation in Westminster exactly as it 
was. I was invariably met with the stereo- 
typed answer: ‘‘We could not possibly 
think of allowing you to govern yourselves 
without our intervention, and to come over 
here and try to govern usalso.” So strong 
and so unanimous was this feeling among 
all Englishmen who condescended to argue 
the subject, that I consented, so far as I 
was concerned, to drop the idea of repre- 
sentation at Westminster, and be content 
with the simple demand for an Irish Parlia- 
ment in Dublin. Now that I have made 
my compromise, my surrender, if you like 
to call it so, I find that the one great fault 
found with us is that we are willing to take 
the advice which all the English world and 
his wife were cramming down our throats 
seven or eight years ago. ‘‘ There is some- 
thing in this more than natural, if philoso- 
phy could find it out,’ as Hamlet says. 
One fact, however, is made evident; the 
fact that the Irish members and the Irish 
people are willing to compromise much in 
the matter of mere detail, for the sake of 
the one great object of their hearts and 
minds—a National Parliament in Dublin. 


Hovsk oF Commons, LONDON, Ena. 
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BY KATE FOOTE. 





Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD spent a few days 
last week at the Arlington with his wife, 
and his second daughter. The older one, 
it will be remembered, married a young 
American, Mr. Whittredge, about a year 
ago. Mr. Arnold likes this country very 
much, though it was his fate, when he was 
here two years ago, to be entertained 
largely by the ‘* Philistines,” namely, Mr. 
P. T. Barnum, of Bridgeport, Mr. David 
Clark, of Hartford, Mr. and Mrs. Leiter in 
this city, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who 
is an English or Scotchman, but who bas, 
like the others, made his own fortune by 
his own hands or head. Mr. Arnold has 
all a philosophic Englishman’s interest in 
the varied elements of life in this country. 
He went to Arlington to get an idea of a 
Southern planter’s home,and flattered him. 
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self on his return that he had seen it ; but 
he was mistaken. The ideal spot is Mount 
Vernon. The Southern farmer owning 
slaves, kept them around him, and built, 
besides the houses which were the quar- 
ters, a house for every separate thing that 
was to be done on his farm. At Mt. Ver 
non these buildings are numerous, because 
General Washington loved his farm. And 
at the back of the house, skirting the lawn 
and its noble trees, are the two kitchens, 
the well-house, the spring-house, the but- 
ler’s house, the gardener’s house, the meat- 
house, the wash-house, an ice house, and 
the great barn with a lean-to roof, and the 
poultry-yard, with buildings appertaining 
to it. Arlington never had the perfection 
of appointments which distinguish Mount 
Vernon, and it is saddened now by the long 
lines of white head-stones which mark the 
graves of those who died to save the 
Union. 

The other distinguished guest of the 
week has been the grandson of Dom Pedro, 
the Emperor of Brazil. The youth is royal, 
but he is also merely a midshipman on a 
ship of his grandfather’s fleet. He was 
received at the railway station by the min- 
ister of the Legation here; but the effusion 
of the welcome was more to the gentlemen 
who were with him than to the Prince him- 
self. He was allowed to stand, with his 
overcoat on his arm, and a shawl-strap in 
his hand, while the others embraced and 
kissed, foreign fashion; and he was regis- 
tered at the Arlington as Prince Augusto 
and Duke of Saxe, but also, midshipman, 
Brazilian navy. Those who remember see- 
ing the Emperor of Brazil when he was 
here at the Centennial Exhibition, ten 
years ago, will remember the energy and 
resolution expressed not only in the fea- 
tures of His Majesty, but io his actions. 
He dragged up the officers of his staff at 
any wildly early hour of the morning, if he 
wished to do something at that time—and 
he often did; and he made it up, Charles 
Lamb fashion, by going to bed very late at 
night. The grandson has no expression of 
energy in his face or manner, and his voice 
is a high treble, with very unpleasant 
sound. He is rather stout, very blonde, 
about nineteen years old, and speaks Eag- 
lish in a broken fashion, to which his 
squeaky voice lends no charm. 

The only other distinguished stranger 
here or who has been here is Mr. Archibald 
Forbes, the newspaper correspondeat, who 
was married on Saturday, at St. John’s 
Chureb, by the Rev. Dr. Leonards, to Miss 
Meigs, the daughter of General Meigs. The 
engagement had teen announced and con- 
tradicted until nobody knew what to be- 
lieve, and people were skeptical up to the 
last moment of the marriage, which was a 
very quict affair, and the couple will soon 
sail for Europe. 

They tell alittle joke about Mr. Cleve- 
land, which may be true and may not. He 
has been out to drive quite regularly sioce 
his return from Deer Park, always with 
Mrs. Cleveland. Oxe day last week they 
drove past Calumet Piace, General Logan’s 
heuse, on their way to the Soldier’s Home, 
and Mr. Cleveland gave a long, abstracted 
look at the mansion; so long and lingering, 
that a gentleman on the sidewalk noticed 
it. A few minutes after he met Mrs. Lo- 
gan coming up the hill from the horse- 
cars, with bundles in her hand as if she 
had been shopping. He laughingly said 
to her: “*I believe Mr. Cleveland thinks 
your place is pleasanter than the White 
House.” 

“Tell him I will not swap,” said Mrs. 
Logan, in her bright quick, way, and went 
in. 

Mr. Cleveland might easily wish to 
‘* swap” Rosedale for Calumet Place. The 
former is a rather bald cottage of greenish 
stone, in a pleasant place, but bare of trees 
and requiring much to be done and years 
of waiting to make it the shady, delightful 
spot one seeks when leaving the hot 
asphalt of Washington. The family who 
owned the house, and who were not to 
give possession until the fifteenth of June, 
actually moved out several days before 
they were required to do so, people made 
them the subjects of so much unpleasant 
attention, the moment it was known the 
President had bought it. One woman went 
to Commissioner Wilson and wanted to 
know if she could not go there and take 





some memento from the house to carry 
away. 

‘Really, madam,” said Mr. - Wilson, 
‘the family living there own all their furni- 
ture, and I could not give you permission 
to take any of it away.” 


The President bought it from an outside 
view, and never spent a moment within 
the walls. But people drove out there dur- 
ing the days he was at Deer Park, got out 
of their carriages, looked in at the win- 
dows, walked across the lawn, picked the 
flowers, and in some cases. drove iuside the 
gates and over theturf. Finally, Mr. Wil- 
son, happening to be out there, saw some 
thing of the persecution, and sent police- 
men to keep people off; and even they ad- 
mitted that they hud ‘‘very hard times.” 
One man was angry that he could not en- 
ter, and said: *‘ Who are you?” The po- 
liceman politely mentioned his name, and 
then the man demanded: ‘‘ Who sent you 
here?” The policeman lost patience a 
little. ‘* The Commissioner of the District 
sent me here, to keep just such as you out.” 

The first reception of Mr. Cleveland was 
limited. The invitation read: 

“The President and Mrs. Cleveland request the 
honor of the company of the Cabinet, the Diplo- 
matic Corps, the Judiciary, the Congress, the 
Officers of the Army and Navy, and the ladies 
of their families, on Tuesday evening, June fif- 
teenth, from nine to eleven o’clock. 1886.” 
The first time the bride’s name has been 
used, the President hitherto having used 
the same plate for engraving which Presi- 
dent Artrur bad. 

The White House has had ample experi- 
ence of crowds, and does its best to accom- 
modate tbem, to hasten their coming and 
goiog, both. 

An awning was set up each side of the 
porte-cochere, and a window opening from 
the hall was made a door for the occasion, 
and was to be used as an exit, besides the 
great door. A great many people had as- 
sembled, and were admitted and were stand- 
ing about in the halls when the hour of 9 
arrived. The Marine Band plays in the 
outer hall, which is separated from the in- 
ner by a beautiful screen of—‘‘ jeweled 
glass” is, I think, the technical expression. 
The band began to play ‘* See the Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes!” as the President, with 
Mrs. Cleveland on his arm, came down the 
private staircase—a broad, handsome stair, 
and only called private because there is an- 
other flight leading to the offices, which is 
used by the general public. They were fol- 
lowed by Secretary and Mrs. Endicott, Sec- 
retary and Mrs. Whitney, Postmaster- 
General and Mrs. Vilas and Colonel and 
Mrs. Lam nt. 

They moved down‘through the hall to the 
door of the blue room, and took their stand 
in the usual place, near the door of the red 
room. Mrs. C:eveland wore her wedding 
dress without the veil,and with short sleeves 
and the diamond necklace which is the gift 
of the President. The ladies of the Cabi- 
net arranged themselves in line, Mrs. Endi 
cott in while satin, trimmed with black 
thread lace, standing next to Mrs. Cleve- 
land, and the business of the evening 
began. It was a very solid, monotonous 
business for a while. There were two 
thousand persons pressing slowly in from 
the outside, through the outer hall, across 
it diagonally into the private dining-room, 
through that into the hall, and down the 
hall to the door of the red room, through 
that to the door of the blue room, near the 
inside of which the receiving party stood, 
This long line commenced under the awn- 
ings, half way down to the outergate. The 
waits were so long and so frequent that 
several gentlemen gave it up. Mr. Reed 
and Mr. Hiscock were discouraged and 
fell vut, coming in, however, later. As 
they stepped out of the line, they were 
hailed with various remarks from those 
behind: ‘‘What, going so soon?” Mr. 
Reed took out his w.tch. ‘‘ I have advanced 
one step in half an hour, and there are 259 
between me and the blue room; and at that 
rate I shall not be half way there when 
they are closing the doors and putting up 
the shutters.” 


As people come up to Mr. Cleveland, 
Captain Dwall says to each one: ‘* Your 
name, please?” and then mentions it to the 
President, who shakes hands first and re- 
peats the name, passing the person on to 
Mrs. Cleveland. The President’s face has 





a dull, jaded look, although he seemed to 
be in good spirits. Mrs. Cleveland hada 
pleasant smile for each one, and her slight, 
girlish figure looked doubly slender by tke 
side of Mr. Cleveland’s ponderosity. The 
Diplomatic Corps was the first to enter, led 
by Mr. Preston, Minister from Hayti, dean 
of the corps by right of his being the minis- 
ter longest in service. The ministers from 
Ecuador and Bolivia came on from New 
York expressly to attend this reception. 
They are dark, Spanish looking men, and 
the minister from Bolivia wears a particu- 
larly gorgeous sash across his breast. The 
Brazilian prince and the officers of the frig- 
ate ‘** Barosso,” were with the Brazilian 
minister, the Baron d’Itjube. There were 
not many ladies of the Diplomatic Corps. 
The Misses West have not yet gone abroad, 
and Mrs. Carter, and the Countess d’Ars- 
chot, with Madame Romero, the wife of 
the Mexican minister, were there, elegantly 
dressed. But Madame de Struve is still 
missed and lamented, and the Baroness 
d’Itjube is said to be a very agreeable wo- 
man. 

Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Douglas, General Sheridan, Ad- 
miral and Miss Porter, ex-Governor and 
Mrs. Long, the lady a bride, General and 
Miss Meigs, Speaker and Mrs. Carlisle, 
Senator Cameron, Senator and Mrs. Teller, 
Senator and Mrs. Cockrell—why prolong 
the list? Every name known in the political 
society and other circles would fill it up. 
The White House is always very brilliantly 
and beautifully lighted, and the rooms are 
finer in the evening than in the daytime,be- 
cause of the generosity of soft light. Every- 
body wears their best clothes at the White 
House, and so nearly every one looks well. 
The last ceremony is at the end of the ar- 
rivals; the line of guests begins to thin 
down and finally ceases, and it becomes 
evident that the hand-shaking is over; then 
the receiving party breaks ranks, the 
President leading with some lady, and they 
promenate solemnly through the rooms, 
back again to the blue. It was a trying or- 
dea] for a youthful bride. People involun- 
tarily opened a lane along which in front 
there was silence and many eyes ahead of the 
Presidential party, and behind which rosea 
low murmur of comment, chiefly admira- 
tion, from men and women both. She bore 
it gracefully and brightly. and passed back 
to the blue room, and then people began to 
go fast, and the White House family, it is to 
be hoped, were refreshed by a little supper 
after all was over. 

WasHinaton, D.C, 


THE HEAVENLY CITIZENSHIP. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 











THERE is a passage, in Paul’s Epistle to 
the Philippians, which, as rendered in the 
Eoglish version of the New Testament 
reads as follows: ‘‘ For our conversation is 
in Heaven, from whence we look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
change our vile body, that it may be fash- 
ioned like unto his glorious body, accord- 
ing to the working whereby he is able even 
to subdue all things unto himself.” 

The Greek noun politeuma, here trans- 
lated ‘‘conversation,” means citizensbip, 
and not oral discourse or general conduct. 
What the apostle intended to say, and did 
say, is that ‘‘our citizenship is in Heaven.” 
By ‘‘Heaven” he meant that glorious 
abode to which Christ ascended when he 
left our world, in which he now dwells, 
from which he will come when he appears 
on earth the second time, and which is the 
final and eternal residence of all his peo- 
ple. The statement as to citizenship, made 
by the apostle, applies to all Christians con- 
sidered as a class, and not simply to Paul 
and the Philippians. What he says is that, 
though for the present actually resident in 
this world, their spiritual citizenship is in 
Heaven. When they go there, as they will 
at death, they will there appear as heavenly 
citizens. 

Proceeding upon this assumption, the 
apostle, in another passage of the same 
Epistle says: ‘* Only let your conversation 
be as it becometh the Gospel of Christ.’ 
The words “let your conversation be,” are 
here used to translate the verb politeuo, 
from which the noun politewma in the pas- 
sage just cited, is derived. This verb does 
not mean to.conduct a conversation in the 
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sense now attached to this term, but rather 
to live and act in accordance with the re. 
quirements of citizenship. This is what 
Paul exhorts all Christians to do. Having 
their citizenship in Heaven, even while 
resident on earth, they should here act in 
a manner worthy of the Gcspel throvgh 
which this status, with all its honors and 
blessings, is secured to them. The ideas 
that relate to citizenship, penetrate anq 
color both of these passages. 

The implication of the apostle’s lan. 
guege is that there is an analogy between 
the status of citizenship on earth and the 
facts of the heavenly life sufficient to 
make the former an appropriate image or 
symbol of the latter. This analogy fur. 
nishes the basis of four suggestions in re- 
gard to Heaven. ; 

The first of these suggestions is that 
Heaven is a place where the citizen-saint, 
after leaving this world, dwells as really as 
he ever dwelt on earth. A country, a city, 
or a place, and an established domicile 
therein, either actual or prospective, belong 
essentially to the fact of earthly citizenship, 
and are so involved in the exis:ence of the 
fact that, without them, such citizenship is 
not supposable. It must somewhere have 
a loeality, and that locality is the domicile 
of the citizen. No one surely can be 
deemed a citizen of a country in which he 
docs not, never did, and never will, reside. 

If, then, it be true that Christians on 
earth are heavenly citizens, it must also be 
true that Heaven isa place of residence to 
which they go at death, and in which they 
thereafter dwell, as really as earth is sucha 
place, and not simply a sriritual state, 
witaout reference to any specific locality. 
We speak of the country of the earthly cit- 
izen as the settled and fixed place of habi- 
tation, in which his citizenship exists as a 
recognized fact; and we may with equal 
propriety think and speak of Heaven as the 
country of the heavenly citizen, meaning 
that itis the place of his ubode when he 
shall have completed the work of this life. 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, refers 
to the saints of antiquity as confessing 
** that they were strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth,” as declaring that they sought 
‘a country,” and as desiring ‘‘a better 
country, that is,” as he says, **an heaven- 
ly” country. He represents the patriarch 
Abraham as looking ‘fora city that bath 
foundations, whose maker and builder is 
God.” ‘*The City of God,” *‘the new Je- 
rusalem,” and ‘‘the heavenly Jerusalem ” 
are Biblical phrases used by inspired 
writers to convey the idea of a place to 
which the righteous are transferred at 
death, and in which they dwell. The 
word ** Heaven” is the common term of 
the Bible for this place. 

The idea is not one of exact resemblance 
between an earthly country or city and the 
heavenly country or city, but that as the 
former is a place of habitation, so the lat 
ter is the place where ‘‘the spirits of jus 
men made perfect” bave their habitation, 
and where they dwell as truly as they ever 
did in this world. This is one of the points 
of the analogy between the two, and the 
reason why, with reference to tnis idea, a 
term, primarily applicable to the one, may 
be properly applied tothe other. We need 
not be timid about using the terms ** coun- 
try” and ‘‘city” in this sense, and for tuis 
purpose. The rheturic of the Bible is safe 
on Christian lips, and the ideas naturally 
conveyed by it equally safe in Coristian 
minds. It is immaterial whether we call 
Heaven a world, a globe, a planet, a coun- 
try, or a city, provided we employ the term 
to characterize it as the dwelling-place of 
the citizen-saint after death. This is ore 
of the Bible ideas of Heaven, whatever 
term may be used for its expression. The 
apostle’s doctrine of heavenly citizenship 
implies the idea, and there is no danger that 
we shall be too literal in construing his 
language. Remove from Heaven this idea, 
and regard it simply as a spiritual state, 
without reference to any place of resi- 
dence, and the symbol of citizenship 
would lose one of the fundamental con- 
ditions of its appropriateness. 

Our mental existence in the present life 
has alocality in a definite and fixed place 
of habitation. The mind, which is the 


basis of our essential and continuous per. 
sonality, here lives ina body of flesh and 
blood, and is there localized, and in and 
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through that body dwells upon the earth. 
We never think of it as it is here, except in 
connectivn with its habitation in the body. 
We give to it a residential locality in the 
pody, and through that body in the present 
world,just as really as we give such a local- 
ity to the body itself. The earth, then, in 
that part of it which we inhabit, is the place 
of our present residence, alike in reference 
to both body and soul; and such it remains 
up to the time of death. Here our earthly 
citizenship exists, if at all. 

What, then, happens when the Christian 
dies? The Bible responds to this question 
with the assurance that, as to his soul-life, 
he will exist after death, as really as he did 
on earth before death, and with the further 
assurance that he will exist in Heaven as 
the place of his future and permanent habi- 
tation. The Bible locates his existence 
after death in Heaven as a dwelling-place, 
just as experience once located it on earth 
as such a place. This was Paul’s view 
when he said that ‘‘ our citizenship is in 
Heaven,” and also when he said: ‘‘ For we 
know that, if our earthly house of this tab- 
ernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the Heavens.” He had no doubt as to 
his residence in the body and on earth before 
death, and no doubt as to his residence in 
Heaven after death. He expected to goto 
the heavenly place at death, to reside there 
and there be with Christ, and was willing to 
be absent from the body that he might there 
be present with the Lord. He raised no 
curious questions about his residence on 
earth or his residence in Heaven after 
death. He took the one on the basis of ex- 
perience, and the other on the basis of 
** the revelation of Jesus Christ.” We can 
do no better than to make his thinking our 
own. 

A second suggestion of the apostle’s sym- 
bol is that the inhabitants of Heaven exist 
as a society of co-citizens. Earthly citi- 
zenship implies a political society of which 
each citizen is a member, and in which his 
citizenship exists. This is an elementary 
condition, and, as such, suggests a social 
state in Heaven as involved in heavenly 
citizenship. What is thus suggested is ap- 
parent upon the face of the Bible. The 
Heaven of that Book is clearly a communi- 
ty of spirits resident in the same world, 
and consisting, in part at least, of holy an- 
gels, and “the spirits of just men made 
perfect.” These beings do not appear as 
isolated, and without any relations to each 
other, but rather asa society, of which each 
is a member, and in which the members 
thereof hold intercourse with each other, 
are reciprocally the objects of mutual affec- 
tion, and are also joined together in acts 
of worship and songs of praise, as well as 
ina common destiny. This society is a 
perfect one in the moral character of its 
membership. 

We cannot, of course, here understand 
precisely how the heavenly society is or- 
ganized, or how intercourse between its 
members is conducted; and this is a good 
reason why we should not attempt to solve 
the problem by any process of mere specu- 
lation, and especially why we should not 
seek to reproduce in Heaven all the social 
relations that exist on earth. But, in the 
sense of apprehending and believing the 
fact, we can understand that Heaven isa 
social state, and that the inhabitants thereof 
are related to each other as members of a 
common society, and hence do not exist in 
absolute isolation and non-intercourse. 
There is no difficulty in the apprehension 
and acceptance of this idea; and, as to 
other ideas not now within our grasp, we 
can aftord to wait until experience shall 
give us more wisdom. 

The apostle, in saying that ‘‘ our citizen- 
ship is in Heaven,” clearly implies that the 
relations, the bonds, the intercourse, and 
the blessings of a glorious and glorified 
community of co-citizens, united together 
in condition and destiny, constitute one of 
the features of existence in that world. He 
had most exalted visions of Heaven, and 
membership in the heavenly society is one 
ofthem. Such membership meant some- 
thing to him, andit should tous. Nothing 
on earth can be compared with it. No 
society can here be established that will 
equal that of Heaven. The wisest and best 
beings of whom we have any knowledge 
are there. Christ himself is there, enthroned 





as the ‘‘ King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” 
Absolute purity reigns there. Perfect 
peace is there. The imperfections which 
attach to conduct and character here, and 
which do so much to mar the joys of our 
earthly life, are unknown there. The 
griefs and woes that belong to time, not 
being in their causes transferred to Heaven, 
are left behind among ‘‘ the former things” 
that have passed away. A perfect social 
state, alike in himself and in others, awaits 
the heavenly citizen in the life to come. 
It is no small matter for one to have such a 
prospect before him as he passes through 
this life. It is an immense boon to his 
thoughts anda great comfort to his heart. 
It lifts the clouds which so naturally hang 
over death. 

A third suggestion of the citizen-symbol 
is that government exists and operates in 
Heaven. There can be no earthly citizen- 
ship without a political society, and no 
such society without some form of govern- 
ment for tts regulation; and, hence, citi- 
zenship and government are allied to- 
gether, in the sense that the former im- 
plies the latter. Citizenship in Heaven, 
then, suggests the idea of government in 
that world. 

Heaven, under the term ‘ kingdom,” 
is often referred to in the Bible as the 
place where God’s government exists and 
acts. Our Saviour, on the night of his be- 
trayal, and after the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, said to his disciples: *‘I 
will not drink henceforth of this fruit of 
the vine, until I drink it new with you in 
my Father’s kingdom.” Paul, in his Sec- 
ond Epistle to Timothy, says: ‘‘And the 
Lord shall deliver me from every evil work; 
and will preserve me unto his heavenly 
kingdom.” So, also, in his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, he says, with reference to 
our present bodies, that ‘flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” and 
that ‘‘the unrighteous shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God.” He speaks, in his 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, of 
them as being ‘‘counted worthy of the 
kingdom of God.” 

These are examplesin which the term 
‘‘kingdom,” with its qualifying terms, is 
in the Bible usedin the sense of Heaven, 
because God’s government exists and 
operates there. Heavenis, for this reason, 
spoken of as being God’s throne. There is 
no place in the universe where his govern- 
ment is more rea! or more operative than 
in Heaven, or where the blessings thereof 
are more fully realized. Heaven is a per- 
fect illustration of the divine law of happi- 
ness as coincident with the divine law of 
holiness. The inhabitants thereof, in bein 
sinless, supply the spiritual condition of 
being perfectly happy under the righteous 
government of God. They are not less the 
subjects of this government, because obedi- 
ent and holy, or because obedience is alike 
their pleasure and duty. Disobedience 
would work a forfeiture of their citizenship 
in Heaven. Such, as we learn from Peter 
and Jude, was the result in the case of 
those angels that sinned in Heaven and 
were cast down to Hell. 

The citizenship in Heaven, affirmed by 
the apostle, is, then, not one thet exists 
under the authority or by the appointment 
of angelsor men, but is a divinely instituted 
and divinely recognized citizenship, and 
as such, a part of the legal and gracious 
order of God’s kingdom in Heaven. He 
himself is at its foundation, and that, too, 
by no appointment but his own, and repre- 
sents no wisdom but his own. He exer- 
cises no delegated powers, and needs no 
counsel to guide him. He is alike the head 
and the source of his own kingdom. His 
right to rule is in himself, and that he will 
exercise the right in the best possible man- 
ner is involved in hisown attributes, Citi- 
zenship in Heaven, under such auspices, 
with God for the ruler, and with saints and 
angels a3 co-citizens, presents to the eye of 
thought a transcendent glory. This world 
may furnish the symbol, but cannot fur_ 
nish the parallel. The citizen-saint, in 
dying and passing up into Heaven, makes 
a good exchange of worlds. He has no oc- 
casion to dread his final hour. It is the 
best hour of his earthly pilgrimage. 

The fourth and last suggestion of the 
symbol is that of obligations and duties in 
Heaven, and also of rights and privileges. 





A fundamental idea in earthly citizenship 





is that the citizen owes duties to the body 
politic of which he is a member, and also 
that he is invested with rights and privi- 
leges in that body politic. This citizenship, 
being used as a symbol of the heavenly life, 
implies similar features in that life. 

The citizen duties, in their special form, 
and in the action required for their proper 
discharge, may not be, and, doubtless, are 
not, identical in both worlds; and yet the 
great law of duty, as adjusted to existing 
relations, whatever they may be, must be as 
real in Heaven as it is uponearth. The 
Christian does not, by leaving this world 
and going to Heaven, cease to be a moral 
being, or to exist in moral relations, and 
does not pass beyond the domain of law as 
a rule of action. He will there have much 
to do, as well as much to enjoy. His exist- 
ence will not be that of torpid inactivity, 
with nothing to call forth the exercise of 
his powers. He must deport himself as a 
good citizen, and he willdoso. The grace 
on earth that fits him for Heaven, will 
equally fit him for all the duties incident to 
his existence in that world. These duties 
will be alike his pleasure, and at least one 
source of his happiness. 

So, also, rights and privileges attach 
themselves to the status of heavenly citizen- 
ship. Sinners redeemed and saved by the 
blood of Christ are invested with a divine 
right to be admitted into Heaven, and to 
dwell there forever, not on the basis of 
their own merits, but on that of the merci- 
ful gratuity of God extended to them 
through Christ. This right is as real as if 
it were a matter of personal merit on their 
part. God’s good pleasure toward them 
gives them the right; and what he gives 
they surely have the right to enjoy. Those 
whom he justifies, and then glorifies, are in 
Heaven by his decree and appointment; 
and this settles the question of their right 
to be there. No one will dispute what God 
thus affirms. 


Peter, in his Second Epistle, specifies a 
list of virtues which he exhorts Christians 
to practice, and then adds: “If ye do 
these things, ye shall never fail; forso an en- 
trance shall be ministered unto you abund- 
antly into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” The Book 
of Revelation says : ‘‘Blessed are they 
that do this commandment, that they may 
have right to the tree of life, and may enter 
in through the gates into the city.” Such 
persons are not aliens, but citizens of the 
kingdom of God in Heaven. They carry 
with them as they leave this world, the cre- 
dentials of their admission into the heav- 
enly world, countersigned by the Redeemer 
of sinners. Their names are ‘written in 
the Lamb’s book of life”; and this book, 
as to the human race, is the registry of 
Heaven. 

Jude tells us that redeemed sinners are 
presented faultless before the presence of 
the divine glory with exceeding joy. 
Though once under the condemnation of 
sin, and as such, *‘ the children of wrath,” 
yet, being justified through Christ, and hav- 
ing thus made their peace with God, they 
have the title to Heaven which Gospel 
grace gives ; and than this no better title 
is possible. Gracious adoption makes them 
the children of God ; and this, under the 
provisions of the Gospel, makes them 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ, 
entitled to all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of the heavenly life. Itis their privi- 
lege, and will be forever, to share in all 
that makes Heaven glorious and happy, 
to sing all its melodies and engage in all 
its services. The ‘‘ far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory ” is the portion of 
all saints in Heaven. The inheritance that 
is ‘‘incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in Heaven,” is 
the common inheritance and the common 
blessing of all the ‘‘ saints in light.” 

Heaven has no monopoly of privilege 
granted to some, but denied to others. The 
law of caste does not exist there. The con- 
trasts of earthly condition are unknown 
there. No peasantry is found there, and 
no royalty, except that vested in the ‘‘ King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords.” Citi- 
zenship there has but one grade, 
and whether the citizen was on earth 
in high or low life, white or black, 
rich or poor, a monarch or a slave, makes 
no difference with his status in Heaven. It 
is enough that he was a Christian, a child 





of God, and an heirof God by grace. This, 
while securing his admission into Heaven, 
will settle all questions of rank. Angela 
will welcome him to their society and fel- 
lowship, and the Mediator ‘of the new cove- 
nant, recognizing him as a follower and a 
friend, will place the crown of righteous- 
ness on his head. ‘‘To him that over- 
cometh,” says this Mediator, ‘‘ will I grant 
to sit with me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my 
Father in his throne.” 

Such are the suggestions of the analogy 
between the status of earthly citizenship 
and the heavenly life. A heavenly place, a 
heavenly society, a heavenly government, 
and heavenly duties and privileges are, by 
implication, involved in the word politewma 
or citizenship, as occurring in Paul’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, and by him used 
as an earthly symbol of what awaits the 
Christian afterdeath. The ideas, naturally 
conveyed by the symbol, give us the concep- 
tion of Heaven under the form and with the 
suggestions of heavenly citizenship. Thus 
an earthly s‘atus is used to translate to our 
thoughts that which is heavenly. Study- 
ing the one, we are enabled to form some 
idea of the other; and a very pleasant 
study it is to one who, hoping to dwell 
forever in Heaven, would like here to know 
all he can about that Heaven. To go to 
that world, and there be a citizen of the 
heavenly society, under the government of 
God, subject to its laws in all the duties 
imposed thereby, and by grace entitled to 
all the privileges andimmunities of Heaven, 
is glorious beyond the power of language 
to express. Paul calls it ‘‘a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

Strange were it if, upon losing a sainted 
friend whom we tenderly loved in life, and 
whom we still love, and in respect to whom 
we cherish the hope that he has gone 
to Heaven, we should ask no questions 
and seek no answers in regard to the 
Heaven to which we believe that friend 
has gone. Strange were it if his eternal 
future was dismissed from thought the mo. 
ment we ceased to see him. Strange were 
it if we had no concern about the spirit 
that has fled from the body, and passed 
beyond the possibility of any present inter- 
course. And quite as strange would it be, 
if, anticipating for ourselves the ‘‘ eternal 
life” of Heaven, we felt no interest in what 
constitutes that life. 

All this is too unnatural to be real, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the Bible 
has ‘‘brought life and immortality to 
night,” and invites us to study what it says 
about Heaven. The Christian surely should 
not decline this study. What he can know 
upon the authority of God, it should be his 
effcrt to know, and not the less so because 
his knowledge here must necessarily be 
imperfect. He will find the attainable 
knowledge a great comfort to him. It will 
enrich his hopes, and reconcile him to that 
event which terminates his connection 
with the present world. The gloom of 
death will disappear in the light of what he 
anticipates after death. His hope, while 
‘‘an anchor of the soul, both sure and 
steadfast,” will enter into that which lies 
‘within the vail, whither the forerunner 
is for us entered, even Jesus”; and what 
he sees in the object of that hope, as dis- 
closed in the Word of God, will make death 
a happy moment, and immortality an attrac- 
tive and pleasant theme. 

One who believes in the divine authority 
of the Bible, and who, by diligent and de- 
vout study, has illumined his own mind 
with its vision of Heaven, will be alike 
grateful for what is revealed, and content 
with the present limitations of his knowl- 
edge, and will, at the same time, spend the 
days of his earthly pilgrimage in the enjoy- 
ment of the highest hope that is possible 
to man. While an expectant of Heaven, 
he will have most enrapturing ideas of the 
Heaven he expects. What he sees in hope 
will be abundantly sufficient for all the exi- 
gencies of the present passing hour. Com- 
pared with him, a prince on his throne, 
without his hope, is simply a pauper. 

The Christian who neglects thus to study 
the Bible, and, as the consequence, has 
almost no conception of Heaven, certainly 
not such as the study would give, is more 
ignorant than he need be, and gravely at 
fault in the matter of his own comfort. 
He denies to himself the spiritual luxury 
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of a most fascinating meditation. His fail- 
ure to see what God meant that be should 
see, and bas given him the means of seeing, 
is to him a serious loss, 
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How interesting and instructive it would 
be if we could get some Witch of Endor to 
raise from the dead the spirit of one of our 
ancestors, that we might show him our 
modern life and see what view he would 
take of it. Iam sure, if the reader could 
briog before him a New England deacon of 
a hundred and fifty vears ago, to show him 
our houses, and hear his comments, he 
would feel himself a wiser man. Unfor- 
tunately, witches of all kinds disappeared 
from the face of the earth more than a cen- 
tury ago, so thut we cannot call them to our 
aid. But I find there is another method of 
getting at the deacon’s thoughts, which we 
sball have no difficulty in putting into 
operation. All who bave read ‘ Paradise 
Lost,” know that the Archangel Michael 
once paid a visit to Adam in Paradise. By 
purging Adam’s eyes with certain rare 
plants, which have remained in existence 
to this day, the Archangel was enabled to 
show him even’s many centuries in advance 
of their occurrence. Ia accordance with 
this ancient precedent, I propose to bring 
Michael down to the house of Deacon 
Samuel Cusning, a well-to-do farmer, a 
God fearing citizen, and a pillar of the 
Church, who resided in Cambridge, New 
England, in the year 1727. The object of 
the visit is to show the deacon the interior 
of a skilled laborer’s dwelling, as we find it 
in this year of grace, 1886, and to listen to 
his remarks as the wonders of modern life 
are uofolded to bim. So he is taken up 
into the world of visions, where the world 
disappears from his view, while he is 
wafted into a litile house, such as we now 
see in all our cities. 

Tne vision of the cozy little parlor strikes 
him with wonder. The paper on the walls, 
exceeding in richness of coloring every- 
thing he had before seen; the pictures, the 
sufily cushioned chairs, the finely painted 
woods, the family photographs on the map- 
tel, the clock ticking in their midst, the 
gaudy chandeliers, the melodeon in the 
corner, with its polished case and ivory 
keys, are all objects of splendor, such 
as he had never before seen. The extrava- 
gance of the window curtains, which seem 
tu him of the fiaest and costliest lace, might 
weil call down nis condemnation. Looking 
into the next room, he sees a lady dressed 
like the Governor’s wife, wearing an apron 
of the finest muslin, making tea with an 
apparatus wholly new to his eye. The 
snow-white sugar, the China cups, the 
costly table-cloth, the wonderful white 
bread, all excite his curiosity. Yet more 
incredible are the objects in the bed-room. 
Such apile of pure white linen apparel, 
such gaudy bed quilts, such embroidered 
shirts, are quite new to his eye. But before 
he gets tbrough bis examination a sound is 
heard in the direction of the parlor. He 
returns to it and sees two beings enter, 
wh.m he at first glance takes for fairies. 
They are two little children dressed in a 
profusion of needie-worked muslin gar- 
ments of so singular a shape that he cannot 
teil whether they are girls or boys. His 
first impulse is to condemn such extrava- 
gance. ‘‘Is it possible,” he says, ‘that 
the rich men of our posterity will be 
allowed to make such a display of their ex- 
travagance?” 

Michael (who has forgotten how to talk 
poetry, and knows only plain Eogiish 
prose): ‘‘Who do you think will live in 
these rooms?” 

Deacon: ** I suppose some governor; or, 
more likely yet, it is some wealthy noble- 
man, who will come over here from Eng- 
laud to corrupt our people by his ostenta- 
tion and extravagance.” 

Michael: ‘‘Not at all, my good fellow. The 
man who lives in that house is a bricklay- 
er.” 
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Deacon: ** A bricklayer!” 

Michael: ‘Yes; he is just coming in. 
See him.” 

Surely enough abricklayer appears, carry- 
ing his apron and dinner-pail, and walks 
into the parlor with the air of a man who 
owns it. He goes up to the bedroom, 
washes the mortar off his plebeian hands in 
a splendid earthen basin, puts on one of the 
fine linen shirts, and soon goes down again, 
dressed as finely as the governor. He takes 
his seat at the table and commences his 
meal. The lady pours out his tea, into 
which he puts a profusion of the priceless 
white sugar. 

Deacon: “A bricklayer at home in such 
a little palace, sitting on such finely cush- 
ioned chairs, and eating such food off such 
atable. How canit be? And what quan- 
tities of butter he is putting on his bread: 
A bricklayer eating butter with white bread, 
wearing shoes all summer, and putting on 
fine shirts! Howcan it be? Do tell me 
what a bricklayer is doing in such a house, 
and who is that fine lady waiting on him?” 

Michael; ‘That fine lady is his wife, at- 
tending to her every-day duties.” 

Deacm: ** Where are her spinning-wheel 
and loom?” 

Michael; ‘“* They have neither spinning 
wheel nor loom in the house.” 

Deacon; ** And those extravagant little 
beings; I thought they were fairies?” 

Michael; ‘‘They are his children, two lit- 
tle girls who have just come in from hear- 
ing music in the public park.” 

Deacon; ‘** But how can a bricklayer ever 
have such wealth, such a house, such a 
wife, and such children?” 

Michael; **There is nothing uncommon 
about it. All men sober and industrious 
enough to learn a trade will be able to have 
such a house, such a wife, and such chil- 
dren in these coming days.” 

Deacon ; ** But how can all thia be brought 
about? Why there is a year’s work in the 
curtains to that man’s window, and another 
year’s work, I should think, in making 
these dresses of his wife and children, to 
say nothing of all the pictures, ornamevts 
and furniture in his house; and yet you 
say they have no spinning-wheel and no 
loom. How did they make such clothes?” 

Michael: ‘‘ It would be a long story to tell 
you in detail; but I will try to give you 
some idea of the process. All the cunning- 
ly wrought things you have seen are hard- 
ly made by hands at all, but by ingenious 
machines, one of which will turn out in an 
hour more work than a man can doin a 
year. These machines will be worked by 
engines more powerful than a thousand 
horses. They will turn out such quantities 
of goods that their owners will hardly know 
what to do with them. Then great leaders 
will rise and show men how, by working 
together io thousands, they can build roads 
and lay rails from one end of the state to 
the uther, and from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other. Toen they will invent 
engines which will carry a hundred wagon 
loads of the goods you have seen across 
whole colonies with the speed of a race 
horse. Thus with the machine making the 
goods and the engines transporting them 
to every part of the country, everybody 
will be ableto buy them. As an example 
of this, look at the bricklayer once more 
and see what he is doing.” 

Deacon; ‘* He is eating grapes; but such 
luscious grapes I never dreamed of. Where 
did they come from?” 

Michael: ‘* They came from the coast of 
the Pacific Ocean. One of these railroads 
will extend all the way across the continent 
and bring fresh grapes from the Pacific 
Ocean to this bricklayer’s home in Mass- 
achusetts.” 

Dewon: *‘How the people will bless 
these machines, as they get to work. Even 
if they will be, as you say, inanimate ob- 
jects, I do not see how they can help 
crowning them with garlands of flowers.” 

Michael: *‘Nota bit of it. The intro- 
duction of the machinery will be cursed at 
every step, and great numbers of the ma- 
chines will be destroyed by the indignant 
multitude.” 

Deacon: ‘‘That is the most incompre- 
hensible thing you have yet said. How can 
it be?” 


Michael; ‘‘ When the machines go into 
operation they make goods so cheaply that 
human hands cannot compete with them, 





and thus laborers will find their work 
taken away from them. Thus the nail- 
makers will oppose the introduction of ma- 
chinery for making nails, the cloth-maker 
will oppose the introduction of macbinerv 
for making cloth, and so on through the 
whole range of trades and occupations.” 

Deacon: ‘Ther how will the machine 
ever get introduced at all?” 

Michael; “By the persistence and selfish- 
ness of the men who make and own them. 
They will force their machines into use in 
spite of all opposition, and make money by 
underselling everybody who has not got 
the machinery and thus the machine itself 
will triumph in tbe long run.” 

Deacon: ‘But these great leaders of 
men, who show them how to make a rail- 
road from one end of the continent to the 
other; they, if not the machines, will be 
crowned with garlands of flowers and re- 
ceived like heroes wherever they go.” 

Michael: *“*There again you are mis- 
taken; they will be looked upon as the 
most selfish of mortals, and people will 
taunt them with their inability to take 
their railroads with them when they die.” 

Deacon: ‘Ts all gratitude, ther, to dis- 
appear from the breast of man within one 
hundred and fifty years? What possible 
object conld these men have had in show- 
ing how the railway was to be built, if they 
got nothing but hard words in return?” 

Michael: *‘ Their motives will be purely 
selfish, a3 men suppose selfishness to be. 
They get their roads built in order that 
they may have the pleasure of owning 
them, and thus of being very rich men.” 

Deacon: “But how will that give them 
pleasure?” 

Michiel: ‘‘T cannot explain it, except by 
saying that such will be the propensity of 
human nature. Men will go to great labor 
in building roads, canals, and machizaery 
of no more use to themselves than to their 
miilions of fellow-citizens just from the 
innate impulse of their nature. Tha‘is all 
I can tell you about it.” 

Deacon: ** What happy beings they will 
all be. I fear they will no longer beiieve 
in the fall of man nor in total depravity, 
and will indeed be so well satisfied with 
this world as never to waat another.” 

Michael; ‘‘On the contrary, the year 
1887, which Iam now showing you, will 
be an era of such dissatisfaction with their 
lot on the part of skilled laborers as the 
world never before saw.” 

Deacon: ** What will this dissatisfaction 
be about? I should think that rolling in 
luxury, as they do, would make them satis- 
fied with every other feature of their lot.” 

Michael: ‘‘TDear Deacon, the very thing 
they are dissatisfied with is that they think 
they do not get their fair share of riches. 
Orators and public speakers will tell them 
that the whole effect of railroads and 
machinery has been to make the rich richer 
and the poor poorer; and that skilled la- 
borers have a harder time to get along than 
they ever had before.” 

Deacon: ‘Then will all intelligence, all 
knowledge of the past disappear from 
among men in that nineteenth century?” 

Michael: ‘“‘Not in their own opinion. 
They will boast that intelligence, virtue, 
and truth never reigned as they will then.” 

Deacon: ‘* But you surely do not mean 
to say that any one can persuade that 
bricklayer who has just finished such a 
supper as no Governor of Massachusetts 
ever ate, that he is a suffering and abused 
men?” 


Michael: ‘“‘I do say that very thing. 
Moreover, there is a side of the case which 
we have not yet seen. Neither the fine 
clothes of his wife and children, nor the 
delicious food which he eats, por the orna- 
ments which decorate his house, take all 
his wages to buy. He still has some sur- 
plus income which he puts into the fund 
of a great organization of men like himself, 
extending over the whole country, and 
called Knights of Labor.” 

Deacon: ‘1 hope the money is wisely 
expended. But what you have said about 
the machines and ‘other matters makes me 
fearful on the subject.” 

Michael: ‘‘T will let you judge for your- 
sel’. You see that great news-letter which 
the man is now reading; can you see what 
he is reading?” 

Deacon. **No; nothing but the beading. 
I see in big letters the words ‘Tne Great 











Boycott,’ but I do not know what that 
means.” 

Michael: ‘I will tell you. You have 
seen the luscious grapes which the man 
was eating, and which I told you came 
from the Pacific Coast. Well, the way he 
happened to have those grapes was that a 
great crowd of Chinese sailed all the way 
over the Pacific Ocean to California, and 
went to work for almost no wages in vari- 
ous occupations,among other things raising 
grapes, some of which were brought over 
to Massachusetts by the railway. Now 
these Knights of Labor, to which this 
bricklayer belongs, get very angry with 
these Chinese because they won’t charge 
higher prices for cultivating the grapes; 
so last week they all put their heads 
together and decreed that no grapes should 
come from California to Massachusetts. So 
the order was issued last week that nota 
man should run a train with these grapes 
on it; and the latter are all rotting on the 
road between Massachusetts and Califor. 
nia. While they are rotting the men who 
would have been transporting them are out 
of employment, and this man is paying 
them money to stand idle and let the grapes 
rot.” 

Deacon: ‘You are reversing human na- 
ture ina way that is perfectly incompre- 
hensible. You say this bricklayer is angry 
with the Chinese for raising him such lus- 
cious grapes for almost nothing; and yet 
while he is paying money out of one pocket 
to get them, he is paying money out of the 
other pocket to keep them from coming? 
What does it mean?” 

Michael: ‘1 can only tell you thit such 
will be human nature. The hardest time 
that bricklayer ever had to make a living 
for his family was last winter. During 
the autumn of 1886 he paid every shilling 
of his wages he could spare, to keep the 
miners in Pennsylvania from mining coal, 
and in consequence, coal wa; so high all 
winter he could not buy enough to keep 
his children warm.” . 

Deacon; ** But surely intelligent, God- 

earing men will rise to point out to these 
deluded Knights the folly of their action, 
and to expose the lies which are told to 
them?” 

Michael: ‘‘Perhaps. But many other 
lerrned men will rise and tell the Knights 
that they have studied all history; that the 
laborers are very much abused men, and 
are just learning a little about their rights; 
and will do all they can to make them dis- 
contented with their lot, and encourage 
them in all their foolish devices.” 

Deacon: ‘If common sense is to disap- 
pear from mankind in this way, what is to 
become of them? Cannot you let me see 
another hundred years ahead?” 

But our time is now up, and we are not 
allowed to listen farther to the conversa- 
tion. 

WasHINGTON, D.C. 





SOME EARLY REMINISCENCES 
OF PROF. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


BY A CLASSMATE. 





I am asked to tell the readers of Tnz In- 
DEPENDENT some things from my own 
recollection about the school and cullege 
days of the new president elect of Yule. 
The curiosity of the friends of the college 
on this subject is a legitimate ane; how far 
it is legitimate for me to. gratify 
it is another question. It is not 
everything in one’s old memories 
that belongs to the public; and if my mate- 
rial seems scanty, this must be taken into 
the account. Our first acquaintance was at 
the Hopkins grammar school in New Haven, 
where we were members of the same class, 
and took our homeward way in the same 
direction. He was then a slight and rather 
delicate featured boy of fifteen years, with 
dark hair and eyes, an intelligent face, and 
aretiring habit. He eould not be called 
shy; for,if any one ever possessed, by hered- 
ity the pure instinct of the academic life, it 
was he; he was asentirely at home in the 
grammar school as afterward in the college; 
and I doubt if any other man hag lived, 
who has been as much at home in Yale Col- 
lege from boyhood’on, and as identified with 
its life as he has; but of this later, At 
school, as I have said, young Dwight pro- 
duced the impression of being a somewhat 
retiring boy, with quiet tastes. This im 
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pression was helped by the fact that he 
was utterly outside of any personal partic- 
ipation in the athletic sports of the school, 
and those who remember Douglas andJames 
Campbell and others of that day, know that 
was the palmy age of the grammar school 
in this respect. It may be questioned 
whether Dwight kicked a foot-ball orce in 
those years, or spent an hour during his 
college course on the green opposite the 
old State House—then the college play- 
ground—except as a looker-on. His work- 
ing power was built up by some other 
training than that; it might be worth while 
in an age as given to athletic culture as this 
is for some one to tell us what. Perhaps 
ex-President Woolsey could throw some 
light on this question. In spite of this, 
Dwight succeeded in getting his full share 
of the sympathy of the school, and of par- 
ticipation in its life. Tnere was something 
peculiarly kindly and winning in his way 
that contributed to this, which a single ia- 
stance that I recall may serve to illustrate. 
Tnere came to the school a boy from the 
country with the intention to enter college, 
if possible, with our class. He was quite 
new to city life, as was evident in his bear- 
ing, and helped out his somewhat scanty 
means by acting as janitor of the building. 
lt was Dwight who came to me, one day, 
with the proposal that we should get ac- 
qainted with him, and see if we could not 
make him feel a little more at home in the 
scaool, a proposal which resulted in our 
winning for each of us the friendship of one 
who united with a genial spirit a play of 
humor all his own, sucn as I have scarcely 
seen equaled io any otner. 

Eateriog Yale in 1845, Dwight passed 
the earner years in a quiet way, and, as he 
lived at home, was less in the general life 
of the coilege than most of us. His schol- 
arship, not in any sense showy, was of a 
clear and accurate sort, that brought him 
increasingly into notice as a candidate for 
honors. 

During his junior and senior years, the 
genial side of Dwight’s nature—nhis exira- 
ordinary faculty of enj ying people, aad of 
getting himself to be evjoyed by them— 
began to show itself on a scale large enougno 
to be generally recognized. This was a 
true development. I tnink he must him- 
self have been surprised at the strength of 
it; and the college, with the great variety 
of associations into which it brought men, 
wes quite as well fitted to accomplish this 
for him as its more specific end of the 
education of the intellect. Among these as- 
sociations, society and others, I shall men- 
tion only ‘‘the Gentlemen’s Association,” 
an institution which has waited too long 
for the recognition it deserves. The Gen- 
tlemen’s Association was an eating club, 
founded (by anticipation) on the prin- 
ciple enunciated by Wordsworth of 
‘* plain living and high thinking.” There 
were about a dozen members, among 
whom were Professor Fisk, of the 
Cuicago Theological Seminary, Professor 
Morris, of Lane Seminary, W. F. Poole, of 
Poole’ sInd-x, Ellis H. Roberts, of the Utica 
Gazette, and other equally good fellows. 
Tne cost cf board, which was graduated to 
the capacity of the leaner purses, was in 
the neighborhood of two dollars a week, a 
large prce for such fare; but the high 
thinking made amends forthat. It was io 
the hour following tea, sometimes pro- 
longed to twice that length of time, that 
our teasts reacbed their climax. There will 
never again be discussions so profound; 
there will never again be ghost stories so 
solemn, other stories so side-splitting ; there 
never will be a wild story of adventure that 
will retain its thrilling power through so 
many repetitious as the oft demanded wolf 
story of Fisk. Dwight lived one or two 
doors away from the Gentlemen’s Associa- 
tion, and there sprang up a strong mutual 
affection. He loved us because we were such 
good fellows. We loved bim for the same 
reason, and because he had a fashion, occa- 
sionally, of proposing to furnish oysters and 
take supper with us. In return, when his 
mother’s house was closed, as might some- 
times chance, we took him in (literally) to 
board with us. As sucha stay was only 
for a week or two, he will live longer than 
the rest of us; while, at the same time, he 
came under the genial influence of our good 
fellowship, much as if he had been in full 
membership. It is enough for me to tell 





the story of this one characteristic associa- 
tion of the old college days. Professor 
Dwight can doubtless recall many another 
more important. 

After finishing the academic course, 
Dwight stayed on as a resident graduate, 
pursuing advanced studies, and helping 
even then, as I remember, in an emergency, 
in the instruction of the college. At the 
end of two years he connected himself with 
the theological department as a student, 
and at the same time undertook the work 
of the tutorship. After four years in the 
latter office he sailed for Europe, where he 
passed from two to three years in studies 
which served as a preparation for the pro- 
fessorship of New Testament Greek in the 
theological seminary, into which he was 
inducted on his return. The brief summary 
here given of these years furnishes no idea 
of what they wrought in and for him. I 
may say, ina word, that they developed a 
genius for academic life, in all the breadth 
of its culture, both of mind and heart, per- 
haps unequaled in our day. What other 
man has entered with so profound a senti- 
ment into the relations of the teacher with 
loved pupils; of the teacher with loved and 
honored fellow teachers; of the Cnristian 
teacher recognizing his sphere as the grand- 
est possible for the exertion of Christian 
influence; of the Christian scholar whose 
life God has cast in with other lives to be 
spent in the exalted search after right 
learning and the truest wisdom. 

It is these things, even more than the 
great executive ability he has shown in the 
upbuilding of the theological department, 
that have designated Professor Dwight, 
not merely by the choice of the corpora- 
tion, but by general consent of the gradu- 
ates, as the best man for the presidency; 
for Yale men still believe that a certain 
heaven-born fitness is needed to make a 
true Yale President; and heaven-born fit- 
ness is something more than mere executive 
ability. 


CITY AND SEMINARY. 


BY THE REV. T. HARWOOD PATTISON, 
Proresson OF HoMILETICS IN RocHESTER THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 








Ir is now very many years ago that Dr. 
Guthrie, of Edinburgh, preached and pub- 
lished his famous sermon on ‘* The City; 
its Sins and Sorrows.” In his labors 
among the outcast and degraded he fol- 
lowed close upon Dr. Chalmers, and it was 
of these two men that Lord Jeffrey, then 
the most powerful of British critics, wrote 
as ‘‘the two great benefac'ors of their age 
and country.” He assured Guthrie that he 
envied Chalmers and himself ‘* beyond all 
their contemporaries.” The problems pre- 
sented by the city are only now coming to 
perplex usin this country. But they are 
becoming more serious every day. Fully 
a quarter of our people are to be found in 
cities of over eight thousand inhabitants. 
As the extremes of great wealth and great 
poverty become more emphasized, as they 
inevitably will, the city will draw to her- 
self increasingly the poor, the thriftless, 
and the dangerous classes. Hard times 
are always found to fill up London, and 
especially to crowd the East End. 

It is worthy our immediate consideration 
what effect this change in the location of 
our people shall have upon the theolog- 
ical seminaries. Two facts are certain. 
Tnere was never such a demand as there 
is now for ministers capable to do their 
true work; and there was never so large a 
number of ordained ministers that fail to 
find employment. The difficulty of filling 
as itought to be filled a city pulpit is ex- 
treme. Churches in all denominations of 
Christians, wait for the coming man, and 
still, like Mariana, in the ‘* Moated 
Grange,” moan: ‘* He cometh not!” There 
is no lack of candidates. Many are called, 
but, as a matter of fact, few are chosen. 
Back of the question of the supply of can- 
didates for the Christian ministry I find 
another. That is the quality of the man 
who should be encouraged to give himself to 
this work. If the pastors and the Caurches 
and the theological seminaries had applied 
Gideon’s test more strigently, we should not 
have twenty thousand ordained men who 
‘are not actively engaged in the work of 
preaching the Gospel.” The apostles were 
picked men. The young man who was 
rich; the scribe who would -follow Christ 





anywhere, but was not prepared for home- 
lessness; the disciple who would accom- 
pany him after he nad first buried his 
father; and the man who wished before 
making the final surrender to say good- 
by to his friends at home, were all,in a sense, 
candidates for the ministry. Apparently 
they were all of them hindered from pur- 
suing their ministerial course at the outset. 
The test was severer then than it is now; 
for it is safe to say that not one of these 
men would be rejected by a seminary board 
to-day. Let it be remembered that nothing 
hinders the right sort of men from coming 
into the ministry more effectually than this 
body of ordained incapables. At all costs 
the seminaries must be delivered from the 
temptation to swell their numbers at the 
expense of their efficiency. This prob- 
lem of our growing cities has a very close 
bearing on the theological seminaries. 

Let me allude to one or two points 
of the first moment. Suppose that we had 
before us a map of the United States on 
which the theological seminaries were 
conspicuously marked, as well as the great 
cities. What shouldwefind? In too many 
cases theological seminaries would be seen 
to be planted in country villages, where 
the student for the ministry remains, like 
John the Baptist, ‘‘in the deserts till the 
day of his showing unto Israel.” Our sem- 
inaries were, many of them, founded and 
endowed when the country was in a very 
different condition from what it is in at 
present. They belong to that idyllic period 
when the best kind of people dwelt in vil- 
lages. Time was, and almost in the mem- 
ory of some of us, when the New England 
village, with its ample lawns, its spreading 
elms, its wide, grassy street, its white meet- 
ing-house, its roomy houses, in which the 
judge, and the doctor, and the parson con- 
tributed a little literature and lived in pleas- 
ant social relations with one another and 
with their neighbors, was the distinctive 
feature on the map of America. It was nat- 
ural that in those days the theological sem- 
ioary should be planted ina village. But 
now the tide of population has ieft ‘‘ these 
rustic murmurs,” aod rolls up along the 
streets and lanes of the thronged city. 

With this change in the location of our 
population has come a change in the con- 
ception of the function of a Curistian pas- 
tor. He needs now to be much more of a 
man of affairs than formerly. He needs to 
know something of political and of social 
economics, He needs to study the questions 
affecting the distribution of capital and 
labor and the employment of the great 
masses of our population. He needs to 
know the difference between a poor man 
who is uofortunate in his search for work, 
aad the tramp and the dead-beat. He needs 
to understand whe sort of life which goes 
on behind house fronts in the crowded 
tenement. He needsto have some famil- 
iarity witL the prison, the police court and 
the reformatory. These are matters to-day 
of the same relative importance to the pas- 
torthat Lyman Beecher found the Montauk 
Indians to be in his time, or John Todd 
the Unitarians at Gaston, or Leonard Bacon 
the views of William Lioyd Garrison. ‘Ihe 
present age 1s perforce an age of Christian 
aggressiveness. The theological student 
should be trained to do work in mission 
schools, and to give addresses in mission 
stations. He should study human life as 
well as, and at the same time, he studies 
Hebrew and Systematic Theology. He 
should know something of the enthusiasm 
which Chalmers felt when he looked down 
into the streaming caldron of human life 
from the old bridge in Edinburgh, and de- 
clared it to bea beautiful prospect. To 
him the ambition of the hero of ** Locksley 
Hall” should be familiar in its very highest 
setting. 

“ And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before 
him tnen, 

Underneath the light he looks at, in among the 

throngs of men.” 

Our cities are rapidly covering over with 
a network of missions, in which every 
man who aspires to be a minister of Christ's 
Gospel should serve some sort of an ap- 
prenticeship. ‘To such work, for example, 
as is being done in New York city by Mr. 
Rainsford, by Mr. Schauffler, by Mr. Ed- 
ward Judson, should the theological student 
be trained. But such apprenticeship and 
such training are out of the question in the 





seminary which has been planted down 
amid trees and cornfields and cabbages. 
‘‘Let us go to other cities, also,” is the 
Master’s invitation, ‘‘for therefore came 
I forth.” 

Perhaps it is true to say that the con- 
ception of ministerial education when these 
schools began to grow up was English 
rather than American. The student was 
to be a recluse, and the quieter the haunt 
of learning the better. But now the time 
has come to challenge this Old World con- 
ception. It is my earnest conviction that, 
side by side, should run the line of scho- 
lastic study and the line of humane study. 
Theology, the deep meanings of the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures, ecclesiastical 
history, and drill in preaching and pastoral 
work will all be vivified when brought into 
immediate contemporary relations with 
evangelistic work. 

One point more. It should go without 
saying that special training in such work 
as this should be given in the seminary. 
lt should be. given by professors who are 
not only versed in the theory, but who are 
also, by personal experience, versed in the 
practice of evangelization. The man who 
has not himself been richly honored in 
converting souls and building up men and 
women in the divine life has no special call 
to lecture on homiletics. Tbe man who 
has not had a wide and gracious experi- 
ence in pastoral‘abor, in its peculiar pres- 
ent-day aspects, is not the man to give in- 
struction in pastoral theology. At this 
formative period of his life it is of simply 
incalculable importance that the candidate 
for the Coristian ministry be taught under 
the right influences. Tne breath of life 
must be wafted into the theological semi- 
nary. Live men must teach tiere if live 
men are to be sent forth. Those tremcn- 
dous problems which lie in the very heart 
of our cities must not confront and con- 
found the young pastor when, for the first 
time, he meets them after his settlement 
overa church. Tne changing conaitions 
of our American life cail fur semir aries in 
near proximity to our cities, for students 
trained to the touch of city life, and for a 
theological course which shall thoroughly 


fit our graduating classes for every good 
work, 


OUR BOSTON LETTER. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 








Tue honors of representing the city of 
Chicago before an animated set of ministers 
were divided amicably a day or two since, 
between Dr. Arthur Little, pastor of the 
New England Cuurch, of that city, and 
Prof. Franklin W. Fisk, D.D., senior pro- 
fessor of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Little’s descriptions of the preaching of 
Sam Jones and Sam Small were very telic- 
itous, and the esteem in which they and 
their work had been held by such promi- 
nent church leaacrs as the Rev. Henry 
M. Scudder, John H. Barrows, Edward P. 
Goodwin, Frederick A. Noble, and others 
was mentioned. A glowiog tribute was 
paid to the Rev. Edwin A. Adams, the 
missionary among the Bohemians. Allu- 
sion was made to this earnest man’s work 
in Bohemis under the auspices of the Amer. 
ican Board, his enforced return to this 
country, and his continuance of the same 
zealous work in behalf of Bohemians who 
form so pDumerous and compact a settle- 
ment in Chicago. The story he told of 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams living on a iittle 
obscure street, among a few American 
Christians, of their desire for some help- 
ful surroundings for their daughters, of 
their the sober consideration of the necds 
of their beloved Bohemian brethren who 
would be reached by them far more effect- 
ively,if the Christian home were established 
right among them,and the of hearty decision 
that these refined parents made,and of the 
willingness with which they gave up their 
modest home to go to dwell in the very heart 
of a dangerous foreign population to win 
some of these to Christ, brought out a gen- 
uine round of applause. Dr. Little’s sim- 
ple manner, royal good nature, and rich 
voice impressed many of us as they did at 
Saratoga at the Home Missionary meeting, 
and the honor paid to the Rev. Mr. Adams, 
as we remembered the latter also there on 
the érowded platform, seemed eminently 
fitting and just. Some pleasantry was 
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indulged in, when Professor Fisk’s large 
form was discovered in a modest corner of 
the assembly ; and almost before he knew it 
he was called upon to make an impromptu 
address, which he did very happily. The 
impression he made was even more pleasing 
than during last autumn’s meeting of the 
American Board, in the crowded assembly, 
when, as chairman of one of the commit- 
tees, he made a report, and supplemented 
it with an address. He told his auditors, on 
this recent occasion, that he had come in 
hoping he could remain hid; but we 
observed that, with the stateliness_of Saul, 
he fared no better in that respect than the 
ancient Israelite king. 

He declared that for one who was repre- 
senting Chicago and telling of that pie- 
nomenal city, his friend, Dr. Little, had 
been the most moderate man, the most 
careful, that he had ever heard. He must 
teil of quite a different person, who went 
from Chicago to Joliet and addressed an 
assembly, who had heard many extrava- 
gant claims made by citizens of the won- 
derful metropolis. In fact, he quite startled 
his auditors by declaring: ‘‘ You have 
heard a great many lies told about Chicago; 
but the fact is now that she has caught up 
with all the lies that were ever told about 
her, and has got ahead of them!” 

The pushing of the work among the 
foreign population wus described, as also 
the earnest effort of the Chicago Seminary 
to equip natives of the different nationali- 
ties of Europe to proclaim the good tidings 
‘*in their own tongue, wherein they were 
born.” There was no endowment as yet 
for these professorships, and yet the mat- 
ter was being pressed forward. Dr. Little’s 
presence just at this time in this city was 
explained by the fact that he had been in- 
vited to make the address at the fifty- 
seventh graduation exercise of. Abbott 
Academy in Andover, which he did before 
a notable gathering of the graduates, 
trustees, friends, and students of the sev- 
eral literary institutions of that famous,edu- 
cational hill town. An _ exceptionally 
large class of young ladies received their 
blue-ribboned diplomas’ yesterday—some 
of these representing families and homes 
in Washington, D. C., Middletown and 
Rochester, N. Y., Mount Vernon, N. H., 
Portland, Maine, Ogdensburg, and Albany, 
N. Y., besides several others from ministe- 
ria] households in Massachusetts, and one 
from a professor’s family from Dartmouth 
College, Hanover. The theme of the pub- 
lic address was: ‘‘ The Best Investment of 
the Capital of Education,” and was de- 
veloped in most practical ways. The pa- 
tience of slow toiling and long labor was 
suggested as the wise accumulation of 
more capital. The unwisdom of the pre- 
vailing tendency among young women not 
richly endowed with culture, was pointed 
out; and this common haste to be rich, to 
be soon married, to do everything with a 
dash, was deprecated. Mediocrity was held 
up to serve condemnation, and should be 
despised by thoroughly educated young 
women. Thoroughness makes the leader- 
ship so much desired in all lines of life. 
Many inviting avenues are now 
open, the speaker showed, which 
women can take without a loss of 
femininity. There must be acare in the 
choice of means for the expenditure of the 
requisite power. There is danger of par- 
alysis resulting in inactivity, from the scat- 
tered energy in many lines, so that these 
lines of work must be few. There area 
thousand good things we cannot do, and 
we must choose where our vitality can 
most vitalize others. Care must be exer- 
cised not to choose the easiest; for there is 
nothing more perilous to young people than 
easy environment. Near the close, the 
orator advised the young ladies to try and 
find a patent upon a higher type of 
goodness, and to seek to augment the 
moral forces; for he believed that the 
woman, not the occupation, was most im- 
portant. : 

In behalf of the Trustees, Prof. J. W. 
Churchill reported the progress made dur- 
ing the year in raising funds for the new 
buildings of Abbott Academy. Through 
the personal efforts of the Principal, Miss 
McKean, among the alumnae and by the 
method of holding three receptions, one in 
Boston, one in New York, and the third in 
Lowell, the sum of $54,454.54 had been 





subscribed; enough to build one building, 
Of this $13,207—nearly a fourth—had been 
already paid in, and the construction of the 
most needed building will be begun at 
once. The greatest hopes are entertained 
of completing the required sum of $100,- 
090, since the Academy has proved its 
claim to continued support and success. 

The three sensible structures, which the 
architect’s designs show, will increase the 
efficiency of this school of higher learning 
very materially; and it will be a decided 
pity if the Trustees have to wait long for the 
pledges of generous amounts.As Dr. Phillips 
Breoks has suggested, there is great advan- 
tage in the very situation of the Academy in 
the midst of a cluster of educational institu- 
tions. It must not be forgotten that this is 
one of the oldest schools of higher culture 
for young women, and one with as noble a 
record as any in the land, depending for its 
success more on work than wealth. 

The Draper Prize speaking at one of the 
sister institutions (it might be more felici- 
tous to say brother institutions)—namely, 
Phillips Academy—took plaee the other 
evening, and attracted a very large con- 
course of interested listeners. The speak- 
ing is under the careful personal supervi- 
sion of Prof. John Wesley Churchill, and 
these declamations were inaugurated 
through the generous forethought of Mr. 
Warren F. Draper, the veteran book-pub- 
lisher of the town. As this Nestor among 
the literary men of Andover has told me 
himself, the origin of this prize declamation 
contest was on this wise. To give it as 
nearly in his words as possible: ‘I had 
been pained so many times at seeing college 
graduates and men enriched with all the 
learning that a theclogical seminary could 
give them, coming to the speaking of their 
graduation pieces with so faulty a delivery 
and so lamentably defective a manner, that 
I resolved to try and remedy the evil so far 
as I could.” And this was the wise method 
the philanthropist took. He thought the 
remedy had best be applied in the very pre- 
paratory school where men were fitted for 
college; and, as the faults were those of de- 
livery more than anything else, he estab- 
lished the Draper Declamation Prize speak- 
ing, where three prizes are annually given 
to the three who are pronounced competent 
by a carefully selected committee of three 
gentlemen, at a public exercise. 

The award of prizes was very satisfactory, 
and well worthy so fine a Committee as 
this year’s, consisting of the Hon. Robert 
R. Bishop, the Rev. Henry T. Rose, of 
Lowell, and Mr. Henry Dixon Jones, B.A., 
of Harvard College. Master Donald 
Churchill, oldest son of the renowned elo- 
cutionist and reader, received the first 
prize—his declamation, ‘The Victor of 
Marengo.” Richard Manderful Hotaling, 
of San Francisco, the second, speaking 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner’; and an- 
other San Francisco student, Perry Preston 
Eyre, the third, having selected ‘‘ The 
Strike at the Forge.” It was very gratify- 
ing to have the speaking all of a high order, 
and to have the award made as it was; for 
one of the prize men of California had the 
gratification of receiving his father’s and 
sister’s congratulations, who had journeyed 
all the way from San Francisco to be pres- 
ent at this declamation exercise. 

A remark was more than once made that 
‘blood will tell,” and even speaking quali- 
ties are matters of transmission, when it 
was recalled who took the first prize, and 
that the list of prize men in former years, 
pleasingly printed on the program, con- 
tained the name of an elder brother of the 
second prize man, and that two of Prof. 
Austin Phelps’s sons were on the honored 
list, and a grandson of Pres. W. A. Stearns. 
The speaking at the Andover Theological 
Seminary has certainly improved in certain 
marked features. The naturalness and 
ease of this year’s graduating class on the 
platform was remarked. The speaking of 
Mr. Charles Monroe Sheldon on the *‘ Prob- 
lem of the Young Preacher’ was noticeable 
for its marked simplicity and excellence. 
He is the son of that famous Western 
preacher, organizer, and worker, the Rev. 
Stewart Sheldon, now connected with the 
Congregational Union, who was an inter- 
ested spectator on the occasion. 

Alumni Day at Andover was a very ex 
traordinary field day on the labor question, 
and notable indeed was the list of speakers 





for the all-day feast. Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son’s elaborate and statistical paper was of 
pronounced excellence, while Dr. Wm. W. 
Adams, of Fall River, the contributor of 
the three articles on the “Spiritual Problem 
of the Manufacturing Town” in the Andover 
Review, gave genuine satisfaction to all his 
auditors, by the breadth, the sweep, the 
simplicity, and the manly Christianity of 
his method of dealing with the grave sub- 
ject. Professor Ely, of Johns Hopkins 
University, contributed a paper on the 
‘Christian conception of the State,” which, 
owing to his inability to come, was given 
to his pastor, the Rev. Wm. F. Slocum, of 
Baltimore, a comparatively recent graduate 
of Andover Seminary, to read. The Rev. 
Chas. B. Rice gave a very humorous and 
yet substantial paper on ‘‘ Competition.” 
The Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, of Providence, 
R. I., spoke trenchantly on ‘* Wages.” The 
Rev. W. G. Sperry’s paper on ‘‘ Co-opera- 
tion and Arbitration,” was bristling full of 
interesting facts, and Dr. Newman Smyth, 
of New Haven, made a characteristic off- 
hand address, with many nuggets in it, on 
the theme ‘Ministerial Education for 
Social Discussions.” The Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Bradford spoke on the ‘‘ Christian Ministry 
and Labor,” and the Rev. Theodore C. 
Pease, on the ‘‘ Ethics of Strikes.” The 
Rev. Edward S. Atwood, of Salem, was 
the moderator, and enlivened his introduc- 
tions by sallies of wit. 

The Amherst Agricultural College whose 
commencement will be in progress when 
the presert issue of THz INDEPENDENT is 
circulated over the land, is completing one 
of the most successful years of its career. 
It,is a state institution, and)much beset with 
difficulties on that account; but under the 
experienced management of its President, 
Mr. James C. Greenough, a most thorough 
educator, one of the very best in our com- 
monwealth from his long connection with 
our normal schools, the institution has 
grown into greater and wider favor. Its 
standard is higher and more thorough, and 
the reputation of its sagacious head has at- 
tracted students to its halls from China and 
Japan, South America and Armenia, as 
well as a better class from our Own coun- 
try. A noble young man, the son of a 
Japanese governor, and an extraordinary 
mathematician and scholar, is an enthu- 
siastic undergraduate. His examination 
paper in mathematics was so remarkable 
for its entire excellence that it was marked 
ahundred. He is a man of the highest 
breeding, and is already so impressed with 
the superiority of Christianity, that, with 
the approval of his intelligent father,he is an 
ardent student and admirer of our religion. 
Earnest anticipations are cherished with 
reference to his most promising future. 
Two substantial structures are just receiv- 
ing their finishing touches on the splendid 
campus—a model dormitory of brick and 
free stone, with every student’s sleeping 
room having a frontage to the sun and com- 
manding a superb landscape. The other 
building is a granite church or chapel, 
every part of which has been inspected 
with the greatest thoroughness and experi- 
enced judgment of the practical President, 
whom the builders pronounced the Argus- 
eyed, and as one who was the sharpest 
sighted of any high official ever encount- 
ered. The careless workman declared him 
to be a terror to evil-doers, and the careful 
man found him the most appreciative man 
among all building committees. The re- 
sult is the utmost success in all the building 
operations of the college at the most 
economical expenditure to the state. 

A very painstaking inspection is made 
likewise by the Lieutenant of the U. 8. 
Army, commissioned to teach military tac- 
tics to all the undergraduates who appear 
in their uniform and with the guns loaned 
by the commonwealth. After the military 
drill andmarching, a careful inspection is 
made of every gun, and the slightest rust 
any#here about the lock, or even in the 
barrel of the breech-loader, brings a con- 
demnation upon the delinquent. But not 
only is the military weapon of the student 
as well as his uniform carefully inspected, 
but every student’s room and even sleeping 
apartment is inspected to see that every- 
thing is in order and in accordance with 
the strict rules of military discipline. This 
weekly inspection is a noticeable feature 
and has its marked advantages. 
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Children’s Day has come to be a perma- 
nent June festival among our Churches, 
Last Sabbath witnessed large audiences, 
despite the weather, and the children them- 
selves participated quite generally in the 
public exercises of the Lord’s house. Even 
the youngest of the flock, from the prima- 
ry department of our Sunday-schools, took 
part in the responsive readings, and choirs 
of children gladdened the services by their 
happy voices. The distribution of Bibles, 
too, is a prominent feature of the day’s 
services. The Ruggles Street Church, Bap. 
tist, had a very pleasant day, and the Pil- 
grim Church large assemblies of little 
folks and their friends. 

Boston, June 16th, 1886, 


PRESENT NECESSITY FOR A RE- 
STATEMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
BELIEFS. 


A Paper READ;BEFORE THF CLEVELAND CHURCH Con- 
GRESS. 





BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue religious sys‘em called Christianity, after 
the name of its author, who is also its prophet 
and high priest, is sometimes more definitely, 
though less comprehensively, styled the faith. 
Sometimes the two designations are used 
together as mutually explanatory, as when the 
Augsburg confession speaks of ‘‘our holy faith 
and Christian religion.” In thus designating 
the Christian system by a term whose first sense 
is simply belief or credence, there is the implica- 
tion that it is built upon and also embodies cer- 
tain objective truths, facts and principles, 
which are its substance, and through which its 
character is expressed. These truths are indecd 
in themselves always the same, because they are 
the manifestations of the unchangeable pur- 
poses of the divine wisdom and goodness; but 
because men’s conceptions of them are mutable 
the formularies in which they may be expressed 
in certain conditions will in other conditions ap- 
pear quite inadequate, perbaps misleading. 
And, as a matter of fact, it may be asserted 
that the terms in which religious beliefs are ex- 
pressed can never be fixed beyond the need of 
occasional changes and restatements. 

It is very manifest that the present age is a 
time of changes in the forms of Christian 
thought, and of modifications of doctrinal con- 
ceptions. The formularies of doctrine which 
have come down to us from the past, although 
so precious to those by whom they were once 
cherished, no longer satisfactorily express the 
theological conceptions of the best minds of 
Christendom. We venture the opinion also, that 
the changed method of viewing Christian doc- 
trines is better than that which it replaces, being 
proader, more rational, less artificial and truer 
to the teachings of the Word of God. And al- 
though it has become fashionable in certain cir- 
cles to speak lightly of theology, and to prefer 
the sentimental and practical in religion to the 
speculative and intellectual, it is still very cer- 
tain,that,Christianity, as manifested in its human 
subjects, must be, first of all, a system of truths 
to be accepted respecting God’s purposes toward 
men and his methods for working out his de- 
signs in and among them. ‘hese purposes and 
his methods for their practical development he 
has revealed in his Word ;and now he commends 
them to our acceptance, both as truths to be in- 
tellectually believed and as spiritual manifesta- 
tions of transforming power to be accepted and 
experienced. 

The changes that are so strongly marked in 
the religious thought of the age, however, affect 
only remotely and but slightly the substance of 
Christian truth, and it is conned almost entire- 
ly to forms of expression called for by fuller 
and clearer appreciations of ‘its nature and rela- 
tions. Gou’s revelations of himself and of his dis- 
pensations, though always substantially the same 
have been becoming fuller and clearer all along’ 
The opening sentence of the Epistle to the He- 
brews indicates the divine method in this work. 
«God having of old time spoken unto the fath- 
ers by the prophets, by divers portions and 
divers manvers, hath in the end of these days 
spoken to us in his Son.” Of the revelation 
there indicated, no doubt, the Scriptures of the 
two Testaments include the substance; they also 
contain all that a Christian needs to know or be- 
lieve for his soul's profit, There is, however, 
reason to believe that there has been, and will 
continue to be, a steady advance in the minds 
and thoughts of the Church towards clearer, 
broader and more adequate conceptions of what 
is declared in the Bible. Here, certainly, the 
theory of evolution has a manifest basis of fact, 
and these things make it necessary that the ac- 
cepted symbols of Christian belief should be, 
from time to time, re-examined and the whole 
substance of doctrine restated. This duty rests 
upon the living Church at every stage, as the 
custodian and interpreter of the Divine Word. 

A very high and sacred office is, by the head of 
the Church, assigned to his truth, the belief of 
which is said to be the condition and effectua. 
agency of sanctification, and of the attainment 
of eternal life. We are, therefore, warranted in 
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assuming that a basis of theological opinions, 
made up of the great fundamencal truths and 
doctrines of the Bible, unmixed with fatal mis- 
beliefs, set forth in plain and comprehensive 
truths, is necessary to the best interests of the 
Church ; and, to a not inconsiderable ex‘ent, to 
the relizious life of the individual; and since 
religion, a8 embodied in Church life, is largely 
communis:ic, having very Jarge iuterests com- 
mon to the whole body, a recognized consensus 
of beliefs is a condition requisite to the unity 
and the welfare of the whole body. 

The Church has never been without its ac- 
cepted confession of faith. This was, in the 
beginning, embodied in the living words of the 
apos'ler, who taught what they had received 
from the lips of the Divine Teacher hims:lf. 
Soon after the times of the apostles, men began 
to formulate the lessons taught them by their 
inspired instructors, very briefly in most cases, 
and in only fragmenvary summaries. Of this 
kind, the recently rediscovered ‘‘ Didache” is a 
specimen, and the so-called * Apostles’ Creed” is 
a later and fuller and more nearly complete 
summary of doctrines. A little later, under the 
united influences of freer thinking and the ever- 
increasing remoteness of authority of the apos- 
tles, came the age of heresies, which in turn ne. 
cessitated more defiuite aud comprehensive 
statements of Christian doctrines, so bringing 
in an era of creed making, with the development 
in definite symbols of the principal doctrines of 
the Church. The thousand years of the enslave- 
ment of Christian thought—from the fifth to the 
tif eenth century—though but little agitated by 
heretical manifestations, nevertheless had its 
times of earnest inquiry, at each of which it 
usually happened that some great point of 
Christian doctrine would be placed in a foca; 
light and subjected to earnest scrutiny; and in 
most cases this was with profitable results. 
Church history presents the names of certain 
great leaders of the thinking~- of Christendom, 
which stood out like mountain peaks in a land- 
scape, each of whom impressed bis own mentay 
and spiritual image upon the living forms of 
Christian thought. At our distance their views 
may appear fragmentary and unsymmetrical, 
aod their arguments at times unsatisfactory ; but 
they were—each in his place—the men for their 
times, and by their labors they contributed lb- 
erally to the stores of corrected doc'rinal ideas, 

though often one-sided and over-philosophical. 
Protestantism set out with a creed of positive 
doctrines, including the best parts of the tradi- 
tional orthodoxy, but with a large share of the 
‘convenient indefiniteness” recommended by 

Melanebthon, and without carefully guarding 

egainst possible and dangerous implications. 

I. included the Athanasian doctrine of the per- 

son of Christ, which carried with it that of the 

Trini'y, but left the su! ject open to the implica- 

tion cf tri-theism, and of conditioning the god- 

head. It accepted the Augustinian conception 
of sin, without guarding it against the fatalistic 
suggestions of that system. The declaration 
recently made by a venerable ex-professor of 
theology, that **Augustine paganized Cbristi- 
anity,” may be taken as an exaggerated state 
ment of a pregnant truth. It also embodied in 

1's creed Anselm’s soteriology,aud failed to guard 

it against its hability to make the Atonement 

appear as simply a commercial transaction, 60 

necessitating cither limited atonement or else 

universal salvation; and even its own central 
and distinc'ive doctrine of justification by faith, 
was not sufficiently guarded against 1:8 liability 
to become constructively antinomian. It is not 

a: all sui prising, therefore, that the years suc- 

cecding the Reformation. constituted an era of 

earnest polemical discussions, with varying 
schools of doctrine, extending all the way from 

Lutheran consubatantiation, and Anglican high 

churchism downward to Zwinglan laxity and 

Anabaptist fanaticism. The creeds and confes- 

siuns of which the times became so fruitful, 

were the purposed remedies provided by the 
wisest and best men of the age for the maladies 
with which Protestantism was suffering. 

The student of Church history is well aware 
that large and influential portions of the 

Churches of the Reformation were but partially 

emancipated from the traditions of Romanism 

—especially in respect to the character and de- 

sign of the sa:raments—the nature of the 

Church and its power of “ binding and loving,” 

and as to the right of personal free thought in 

all religious matters. Itis also known that at 
the present time not a few who bear the name of 

Protestan's are still held in that form of bond- 

age. But with all such we are not now directly 

concerned; the‘ Christian thought,” of whose 

‘restatement’? we are speaking, does 1 ot in- 

clude that form of persuasion. They who ad- 

here to such views, with logical propriety, hesi- 
tate to call themselves Protestants, or else they 
claim that from a very early date most of the 

Reformed Churches very far transcended the 

boundaries of genuine Protestantism. The 

typical Protestant of the times discards all mag- 
ical and mystical efficacy of the sacraments, 
denies all priestly functions to the Christian 
ministry, and looks upon the visible Church of 

Christ as only a *‘ congregation of faithful men, 

in which the pure Word of God is preached and 


trival differ2nces with their Romanizing oppo- 
nents, are defined, with all needed fullness, in 
the works of the eariy reformers, and there is 
no need that they should be restored at the pres- 
enttime. The qnestions with which we are 
concerned lie in quite another direction. 

The high place given to the written word by 
the leaders of the Reformation did not incline 
them to make either a god or a pope of the 
Bible, but instead they claimed for every man 
the right to read and interpret it with proper 
intellectual and spiritual freedom. Luther him- 
self boldly reconstructed the canon, and ex- 
claded some of the books because of what they 
contained; and the more reverent and conser- 
vative English Reformers spoke of the Bible, not 
as itself the divine word, but rather as contain- 
ing ‘‘God’s true word,” and they were much 
more careful to guard against supplementing its 
lessons by anything of merely buman authority 
than to claim for it any mystical inspiration ; 
and all their inotelligent followers in our day 
readily submit the written word to the findings 
of a reverent criticism and the decisions of ra- 
tional common sense. The teachings of science 
and the results of critical inquiry, and most of 
all the leadings of men’s religious intentions, 
are, each in its way, and all unitedly, bringing 
the conception of evangelical Christendom re- 
specting the Bible back to those of the early Re- 
formers. There is no need for us, therefore, to 
rewrite the revived convictions of the Church on 
the subject, but only to return to the teachings 
of the fathers of the Reformation, and, with our 
better facilities,following their methods, to seek 
to know what is indeed written in the book. 

The ‘‘ Christian beliefs,” the needed “ restate- 
ments” of which we are now called to consider, 
are those not of all Christendom, but rather of 
a school of thought which has become en- 
trenched in the Christian consciousness of the 
times. The Eastern Church has preserved, 
without any considerable modifications, the or- 
thodoxy of the antc-Niccne fathers. The Western 
Church, on the contrary, continued to take on 
new forms of thought, until its course was ar- 
rested by the growing authority of the hierarchy, 
when the discipline of Jerome, the ecclesiasti- 
cism of Cyprian and the anthropology of Augus- 
tine became fixed and guarded as the only al- 
lowable forms of belief. The Reformation was 
essentially a revolt against the spiriiual tyranny 
of the Western Church and the assertion of the 
rights of free thought in all matters of religion ; 
but it began its course with the tacit acceptance 
of most of the principal doctrines of Roman 
Catholicism. 

With a set of doctrines at once so incomplete 
in their conceptions and so unguarded in their 
statement, there was Jarger room for varying in- 
terpretations, and with the conceded right of 
free thinking and of private judgment as to the 
sense of the written word—its recognized and 
only sufficient rule of faith and practice—Prot- 
estantism assumed from the beginning a posi- 
tion of ‘unstable equilibrium,” by reason of 
which future modifications of its doctrinal state- 
ments were assured, and stability as to the details 
of beliefs made impossible, except by occasional 
re-examinations and the elimination of every- 
thing not essential to the Christian system, with 
the rejection of all philosophical theories of doc- 
trine, which cautionary provision was entirely 
neglected. 
By virtue of their newly acquired freedom of 
thought, the more advanced of the Reformers, 
not content with finding out whatever the Bible 
explici'ly discloses, proceeded further to deduce 
still other points of doctrine as logical implica- 
tions and inferences. Because the Bible teaches 
the federal relations of Adam to his posterity, 
through which every man partakes of the evil 
consequences of bis transgression, it was inferred 
that all men are for that offense condemned to 
eternal death ; and because salvation is wholly 
through grace io Christ, it was inferred that 
men are powerless alike to help or hinder its com- 
pleted results. The doctrine of justification by 
faith is inseparably connected with that of the 
reality and the intense turpitude of sin in man— 
entailing guilt and helplessness ; and over against 
this the Scriptures set the work of Christ in sav- 
ing men; and from this would come quite 
naturally the inference that, asall died in Adam, 
so are all made alive in Christ. But since it is 
certain that somé are not so saved, 1t was furtber 
inferred that only a part of the human race are 
redeemed by Christ. Luther refused to follow 
out his own doctrinal postulates, to their possi- 
ble, but not necessary, logical implications ; and 
so he left his theological system theoretically 
incomplete, and some of those who were nearest 
to him earnestly repudiated the inferences made 
by others. But Calvin, with less of sentiment 
than of hard logic. detected the possible implica- 
tions and accepted the fearful conclusion, ard, 
rising to a lofty and sublime conception of the 
Divine Sovereignty, he contemplated the pro- 
cesses of the events of time as simply a predee- 
tinated order in which all that occurs is but the 
unfolding of his eternal decrees. This system 
has the advantage of unity and completeness, 
and, after granting its promises, its logical self- 
consistency is unassailable. But even its chief 
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Christian consciousness of the whole Church re- 
jects it. 


It is the fashion of the times to denounce 
Calvinism, and especially so in the places where 
it was formerly heldin the bighest honor. It 
has almost entirely disappeared from the pulpit 
aod from popular religious litera‘ure. It is 
still to be found in theological treatises, but 
usually marred and emasculated, and perhaps 
it may be discussed and presented with varia- 
tions in some of our schools of theology. But 
it is evidently a vanisbing quantity in the Chris 
tian beliefs of our times;for any doctrine, 
whether talse or true that ceases to be heard 
from the pulpit will certainly fade out of the 
minds of the people in the course of one or two 
generations. But before that process shall be 
comp!eted it may be weil to pause and consider 
what has been the history and what is the 
record of the Calvinistic type of Protestantism. 
It was the Reformed Churches of the continent, 
as contradistinguished from the Lutheran, that 
carried forward the Reformation to a 
stage of completeness that made both 
its suppression and its reconciliation with Rome 
impossible, even when Luther and some of his 
associates appeared to be more than half in- 
clined to accept terms of accommodation. It 
was the progressive element among the English 
reformers which compelled the entire separation 
from Rome, and wrought into the substance of 
the Church of England those living evangelical 
doctrines which still stand as a breakwater 
against the incoming of the flood-tide of 
Romanism, and which also acis as a life-giving, 
spiritual energy. lt was the source of power 
which in Scotland nourished successive genera- 
tions of martyrs and heroes whose spirits, pass- 
ing beyond the border, achieved the Jiberties of 
England, and delivered the land from civil and 
ecclesiastical despotism. Its bistory in this 
country has been equally honorable. The Pres- 
byterian, the Congreyational, the Reformed 
(German and Dutch) and the Baptist Churches 
have together constituted a large and very 
wholesome contingent of the evangelical forces 
of the American Church. These facts would 
seem to indicate that in the doctrinal system 
held in common by all these bodies are found 
he vital principles of spiritual and aggressive 
Christianity. And now that the specific and 
distinctive features of Calvinism are manifestly 
fading away from the thoughts of the Evangeli- 
cal Churches, it may not be an uncalled-for 
service to raise the note of warning, lest in cast- 
ing off the non-scriptural elements of the sys- 
tem some of its precious Christian truths may 
also be discarded, and the wheat suffer in the 
removal of the tares. The changes have, no 
doubt, come about by a regular and not violent 
course of natural selection; and, as usual in 
such transformations, the chavges are, no doubt, 
for the better. 

The implication of our theme—viz., that there 
is a necessity for a ‘‘re-statement of the Cbris- 
tian beliefs”—applies especially to the doctrines 
of sin and salvation, as taught in the formula- 
ries of the Calvinistic Churches, No such neces- 
sity is felt by the Roman Catholics, nor by the 
Anglicans (on either side of the ocean), nor by 
the Lutherans, nor the Methodists—though all 
of them are somewhat affected by the movements 
about them. But that there have been among 
the former class very wide changes in doctrival 
expression and equally marked replacements in 
doctrinal conceptions, is everywhere manifest ; 
nor is that fact at alla cause ef reproach to 
those among whom these things have occurred. 
But this unloosing of the bonds of prescriptive 
authority leaves the theological belongings of a 
large body of advanced Caristian thinkers in an 
unformulated, not to say chaotic,fcondition. Nor 
can there be any doubt in respect to the point 
toward which opinions are tending. Perhaps 
it may be said that the nucleus about which 
the ‘‘Christian beliefs” of the near future will 
crystallizes is already ascertained and pretty 
closely detined ; and 1t may be furcher presumed 
that, when so organized, the new creed 
will not be ‘the same in allthings with 
any of the older and historical systems 
cf faith. It will accept the Apostles’ Creed, with 
historic emendations and independent interpre- 
tations. It will rehearse the Nicene and Antha- 
pasian Creeds ; but as assenting to the substance 
rather than to the form of words. It will be 
Augustinian just as far as Augustine is Pauline, 
with even Paul’s statements elucidated and 
guarded by the wholesome lessons of Peter, 
James and Jobn. The body of divinity that 
shall respond to the requirements of our age will 
be neither Calvinistic nor Pelagian ; but it will 
embody the distinctive elements of both those 
systems. It will assert and emphasize the spir- 
itual doctrines of grace, and it will also insist 
upon man’s free agency, effectually conditioning 
personal salvation. If these two seem to be 
logically incompatible, so much the worse for 
the logic. It will also earnestly hoid to and em- 
phasize the doctrine of the Atonement, the ex- 
piation of man’s guilt by the shedding of the 
blood of the Son of God, who is ** the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world”; 
but it will enunciate no theory or philosophic 
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redemption, the substitution of the innocent for 
the guilty in sufferiag, nor accurately defining 





* How guiltless blood for guilty man wasshed.” 
It will declare the sovereignty of the grace 
that brings salvation, and couple with it man’s 
free agency in accepting and using that grace, 
without attempting to explain huw these two 
things can be reconciled. It will insist upon 
the very wholesome and comforting doctrine 
‘that we are justified by faith alone,” and 
‘* without the deeds of the law,” and it will not 
fail to empbasiz2the truth that the faith which 
justifies also works by love and purifies the 
heart. It will teach that the life of the b:- 
liever subsists by virtue of bis mystical union 
with Christ—itself Christ in him—and is per- 
petuated by bis own ever-active faith. It will 
glorify the Father’s love manifested in the gift 
of his Son, and, while not forgetful of his ex- 
alted majesty, will especially delight to speak of 
him as the God and Father of all men. It will 
glorify Christ, the Son of the Father, but will 
especially emphasize his human sympathies and 
delight in his condescending self devotion in 
our bebalf, cons’rained thereto by sovereign 
love. It will, more than ever before has been 
the case, bring the Holy Spirit into conspicuous 
recognition, the giver and sustainer of the life 
of God inthe soul, the teacher and guide, the 
sanctificr and the God of all salvation. These 
are not new,or hitherto unrecognized, doctrines, 
but inst+ad they have all along been in the 
hearts and on the lips of God’s people. The at- 
mosphere of the Christian world is full of 
them. They have to a Jarge extent replaced the 
dogmatizings of the schools in the Christian 
literature of the age, and in the teachings of 
the pulpit, and best of all in Christian com- 
munion. None of the creeds of Christendom 
adequately exprees there things, while in pro- 
portion to their exactness and fullness they 
cumber the spirit and circumscribe the soul’s 
vision of faith, 
Bnt ours is not anage of creed-making. It is 
clearly impossible at this time to produce new 
formularies of doctrine, like the Augsburg con- 
fession, or that of Dort or Westminster. The 
respect demanded for free thought in the indi- 
vidual preciudes the possi ility that any one shall 
be required to shape his conceptions of religious 
truth according to any detailed scheme formed to 
his hand by some council or synod, and espe- 
cially do the creeds of past centuries fail to ans- 
wer to present demands. Nor is this freedom of 
thinking either in the creature or the cause of 
any want of theological opinions. It has been 
demonstrated that creeds and confessions can 
neither ward off heresies nor shape the dogmatic 
conceptions cf those who nominally accept 
them, and also that theological opinions are 
stable in proportion as they are free. The only 
practically available system of doctrines in any 
ecclesiastical body is and must be its unformu- 
lated consensus ; the teachings of its pulpits and 
Sunday-schools and families, of which its un- 
official utterances, through the press or 
by other means, become its effec’ive but 
pot arbitrarily authoritative expositions and 
statements. Probably no ecclesiastical body 
in the land would account a candidate 
for its ministry disqualified by an unwillingness 
to accept, by their primary implications, certain 
portions of almost any one of the historical 
creeds of Protestantism ; and it is quite certain 
that argid enforcement of such an acceptance 
would make sad havoc among the best taught 
and most conscientious ministers of nearly ali of 
the Churches. The numerically largest Protest- 
ant denomination in this country has no closely- 
defined formulary of doctrines, nor any set of 
documents which are assumed to embody all its 
articles of faith, so that so much and no more 
must be accepted as true. And yet it may be 
asserted that no other body is less affected by the 
erratic thinking of its ministers andits mem- 
bers, and no others are better able to detect he- 
retical aberrations and to visit with the requisite 
corrections any who may err from the truth. 
The restatement of Christian beliefs, called 
for in our times, is a declaration of independence 
of the enslaving formularies of former times— 
most of which were designed to meet certain 
local and temporary exigencies—and a return 
to the simpler form of biblical teachings 
as interpreted by the concurrent Cbris- 
@ tian consciousness of associated believers. 
There is stiil another department of the Christian 
belief of our age that is especially in an unsetiled 
and unsatisfactory state; but of that we can 
now speak only very briefly and generally. It is 
that of Eschatology, sometimes called ‘‘The Doc- 
trine of the Lost Things.” The historical creeds 
are all of them materialistic, often grossly so, 
in their forms of language and manifett concep- 
tions respecting the future life. The popular 
notions respecting the resurrection of the dead 
and the character of “the life everlasting,” 
which those creeds manifestly teach, have ceased 
to command thd assent of the great body of in- 
telligent believers. The Second Advent, and the 
Millennium, and the reign of Christ on the earth 
in human form, are among the materialistic con- 
ditions permeating the traditional religious 
thought of Protestant Christendom ; but very 
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can accept these things unless so modified as to 
change their identity. And yet these things 
are closely implicated with the primary prin- 
ciples of a current religious anthropology, with 
the popular conception of the nature of the 
Kingdom of Christ, present and prospective, 
and with the hopes of the Gospel in respect to 
both the individual and the Church. It is con- 
ceded by our ablest Christian scholars that our 
Eschatology needs to be restated. But who 
sha)l undertake the work, and what shall be the 
form and contents of the reconstructed faith of 
the Church concerning “the things which are 
and the things which shall be hereafter”? 
Evangelical Christendom waits the outcome of 
these things. 








Biblical Research, 


NOLDEKE ON THE AGE OF THE 
SYRIAC LANGUAGE. 


AmonG the non-theologieal works of recent 
date, probably none is more deserving of the 
theologian’s attention than the fifth volume 
of Mommsen’s Roman History. Many years 
ago the first three volumes had appeared, and 
had carried down this history to the death of 
Cesar. Contrary to all expectations, or rather 
fears, the learned Berlin historian has com- 
menced the publication of four other volumes. 
The fifth has been issued, although the fourth 
has not yet been published. The last men- 
tioned is to treat of Rome proper, from Cesar’s 
death to the times of the Emperor Diocletian ; 
the volume which has appeared treats of the 
Roman provinces during this period, and about 
one-half of it is devoted to the Roman Orient. 
The importance of the publication can at once 
be seen from this fact, that it treats of the 
Bible lands during the New Testament times, 
and thus naturally offers much to the student 
of those times, treating them from a peculiar 
and new point of view. Mommsen has no 
sympathy with a positive Christian faith, and 
virtually ignores Christianity and its early his- 
tory; he has been justly criticised by compe- 
tent scholars for his position in this matter. 
But aside from this the volume has rich contents 
for the theologian and the orientalist. One of 
the first to have the sagacity to see this was 
Prof. Th. Noldeke, the “little giant” of the 
Strassburg University, undoubtedly one of the 
leading Semitic scholars ofthe day. In the 
third heft of the Zeitschrift of the German Ori- 
ental Society for 1885, which has just appeared, 
he has published a critique of the forth- 
coming twenty pages, to which deservedly the 
position of honor has been given in the quar- 
terly. Néldeke is probably the leading living 
authority on Syria, and his words on the cul- 
ture and language of this important Bible land 
just at this period will have adeep interest for 
Bible students. He says (p. 333) : 

“ Syria enjoyed a higher prosperity under the Ro- 
mans (than Mommsen concedes}, and this continued 
down intothe Christian period. The Hellenization 
made rapid strides, but not insuch a manner that 
the Greek language or Greek culture spread to a 
considerable degree, but rather in sucha way that 
European arts and manners of life were established, 
and that a number of elements of Occidental culture 
became powerful in the thinking and language of 
the educated. Mommsen, according to my convic- 
tion, considers the Hellenization of Syria to have 
advanced much further than it actually had. That 
the language of tie country had been entirely ban- 
ished from the circles of the educated, and that it 
had assumed the position in reference to the Greek 
which the Celtic in full had assumed over against 
the Latin, is certainly an exaggerated view. The 
Aramaic was an old developed language (Cultur- 
eprache), which was already written before a single 
letter was seen in Latium. In the days of the 
Achemenidian rulers this was the official language 
of Egypt, and even of Asia Minor, and was accord- 
ingly spread far beyond the original territory. Again 
we find this language in the days of the Roman 
emperors, not only in Palmyra, but spread also in the 
whole country of the Nabatheans, and down to al- 
most Medina; here again beyond its native limits, 
as the official written language. And that this was 
not merely a remnant of the former political suprem- 
acy,is evident from the fact that the documents 
of Palmyra and those of the Nabatheans in an equal 
manner show a younger stage of development of 
language than that of the Achemenidian periog 
this stage being virtually the same as is seen in the 
various Jewish literary works of tnattime. It was 
consequently the hving language of Syria which 
here appears as the language of writing. In Syria 
it hadlong ago been compelled to yield to the Greek 
as the official language, but private writings were 
certainly yetto a great extent written in Aramaic. 
We cannot lay much stress uponthe fact that the 
respectable citizen in the Orient would have the 
schoolmaster of the village compose a Greek in- 
scription for his tomb, of which he undoubtedly 
understood but little himself. And whata Greek 
this often was! That no books written by 
Aramaic gentiles have been preserved for us, does 
not decide against the existence of the Aramaic 
as the language of literature in that day; for how 
could such gentile works have been preserved for 
us? To this must be added, that that particular 
dialect which afterward became the common 
literary language of Aramaic Coristendom, namely 
that of Edessa, certainly had in the gentile period 
already been used for literary purposes. The 








official report of the great flood in the year 201, 
which is prefixed to the Edessa Chronicles, is 
written by a gentile. Tothe same time must 
be ascribed the letter, written in good Edessa 
language by the finely educated Maré var Serapion, 
from the neighboring Samosata, who, notwithstand- 
ing his good will toward youthful Christianity, was 
no Christian, but represented rather the ethical 
standpoint of the stoicism so popular at that time. 
The fixed settling of Syriac orthography must have 
taken place at a much earlier period than the hymns 
of Barsedanus and hisschool, which are for us very 
old specimens of that language, since these hymns 
represent a versification much younger than the 
Stage of development which is presupposed in this 
orthography. In general it must be granted that 
the dialect of Edessa had been thoroughly devel- 
oped already in pre-Christian times ; otherwise it 
could not have been so fixed and firm in writing 
and forms of expression. And the Syriac * Dialogue 
on Fate,’ which presupposes throughout the third 
century, treats of scientific questions according to 
Greek models with such precision that we again see 
that this was not the beginning, but rather the close 
of a scientific Syriac literature, which flourished al- 
ready when there were but few, or possibly no 
Christians there. Of course I recognize with Momm- 
sen that Edessa offered a better protection to the 
national language and literature than did the cities 
of Syria proper, but circumstances were not alto- 
gether of a different nature in this regard in Haleb, 
Hems and Damascus, than they were in Edessa and 
Jerusalem. If, as is known, the common mass spoke 
Aramaic in the metropolitan city of Antiochia, it can 
not safely be accepted that in the inland districts 
the Greek was not the language of the ‘ educated,’ 
but only of those who had specially learned it. The 
Macedonian and Greek colonists have certainly 
only in a very small part retained this language in 
those districts down to the Roman period. In most 
cases they had been in a minority from the begin- 
ning over against the natives. Further, as the de- 
scendants of old soldiers, they can scarcely be re- 
garded as the called watchmen of Greek customs 
and language.” 

Mommeen is not at all partial to the Syrians, 
and among other things remarks: “‘ This na- 
tion considered merely the present day. No 
Greek district has so few inscriptions as Syria 
has; the mighty Antiochia, the third city of 
the Roman Empire, not speaking of the land 
of the hieroglyphics and the obelisks—has left 
us fewer inscriptions than many an African 
and Arabic village.” To this Néldeke makes 
a few remarks that have an interest and appli- 
cation wider than the topic immediately under 
consideration. After stating (p. 335) that we 
must be on our guard not to draw too far- 
reaching conclusions from the non-existence 
of monumental inscriptions, he adds: 

“Can we then know how many inscriptions may 
at one time have existed there? In many parts 
of Syria circumstances did not favor the preserva- 
tion of such remains, as did Arabia. The cities 
of Syria, down into the middle ages, and even 
to our own days, were being continually de- 
stroyed and built up again. In this process num- 
berless inscriptions may have been buried or 
used for other purposes, while thegreatest por 
tion of the Hauran district, for example, has 
not been inhabited since the seventh century. 
Palmyra owes its present wealth of inscriptions to 
the circumstance that, after its destruction, it never 
flourished again to a very great extent. That Tyre 
and Sidon at one time possessed many inscriptions, 
no one will doubt, although at the former place 
none, and at the latter but few have been found.” 

The article of Néldeke, of which we can give 
only a taste here, is remarkably rich, as are all 
the writings of this accomplished Orientalist. 
Its chief importance lies in the fact that it 
offers us a brilliant side-light to the world of 
the New Testament times. 


Sanitary, 
THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS. 











Tue attention which is now being given to 
the discussion of the need of physical educa- 
tion is not a result of any desire to increase 
the subjects included in the various curricula 
of instruction. It isan outcome of a felt ne- 
cessity. Itis too sadly apparent that cram- 
ming systems of education, or such education 
as is chiefly addressed to mental development, 
is not the kind to meet the wants of our Amer- 
ican population. Strong bodies are needed as 
the stability of the times. Physical vigor is in 
demand, not only for physical work, but for 
intellectual and moral success. What applies 
to the race at large applies to women in par- 
ticular. They are prominently the teachers 
and trainers of the nation. When we add to 
this the intimate relation of motherhood to 
physical life, we come to realize that failure of 
physical health among women has more race 
significance and more national significance 
than among men. Their nervous organiza- 
tions, their powers of endurance, and their 
balance of physical life not only has to do 
with heredity, but with the ability to bring up 
and train children. So defects in our women 
touch at every point the essential life, vitality 
and character of a nation. Yet it is to be ad- 
mitted that the physical education of girls 
makes slower progress than that of boys. It 





is more difficult to impress its importance 
upon girls. It is more difficult to carry it out 
in all the details of actual practice. It is true 
that they are a little more inclined to order 
and to rhythmic movements. But there are 
various restraints of fashion and of notion that 
seem to limit the exercise of girls. Because 
they belong to the gentler sex, many of the 
athletic games are ruled out. Many that have 
been advocated and allowed in the past had to 
be indulged in in a subdued way, and did more 
by airing and recreation than by real exercise. 
But fortunately the time has come when, 
through calisthenics, gymnastics, and some 
games that can be ranked as athletics, girls as 
well as boys may do much for the invigoration 
of the animal framework. Such methods as 
those of Miss Chreiman, of London, and Mrs. 
Allen, of Boston, illustrate how gymnasiums 
for women can be sustained. The former lady, 
in an able article, reviews the usual defects in 
the exercise of girls, and shows what great 
improvements are possible. ‘Our girls,”’ she 
says, ‘do not walk well. The poke of the 
head, the contraction of the shoulders, the 
slackness of knee, the stiffness of the back, 
the jumpy, hip wobbling, mincing gait, and 
general absence of firm, easy and graceful car- 
riage is very noticeable. Then sitting is worse 
than walking. ‘Sit up,’ is the constant advice 
of mothers.” ‘The inadaptability of chil- 
dren’s seats to all purposes of rest, tight stays, 
high heels, heavy clothing, insufficient exer- 
cise aod bad positions in the various occupa- 
tions of life (as sleeping, writing, reading, 
drawing, practicing on the piano forte, etc.) 
have much to do with the difficulty. Increas- 
ing weakness, disordered functions, want of 
spirits, and commencing deformity are very 
painful to those who can read it.” Some of 
the evil also results from the varied failures in 
adapting shoes to the feet, from undue con- 
finement of the waist, and from the improper 
hanging and girding of the clothing of females. 
It is now quite possible, too, for girls and full- 
grown women to adopt dresses suitable for 
exercise which will not too nearly approach 
the apparel of men, and which are far more 
graceful than the bathing suit or the Mother 
Hubbard. 

“Girls should play oftener and to a later 
age than is customary with the majority of 
them. Moderately exciting social games, and 
the shouting and laughter which accompany 
them, furnish varied and vigorous muscular 
action and a pleasurable mental and nervous 
stimulus wh'‘ch are invaluable. Tennis, crick- 
et, croquet, skipping, battledore and shuttle- 
cock, hop-skotch and ‘‘touch,”’ ‘* puss-in-the- 
corner,”’ “‘ nuts and May oranges and lemons,” 
“fox and geese,” may be mentioned among 
the games available. Any one who will study 
Cassell’s ‘*Book of Games’’ will be struck 
with the number suitable for girls and for 
those of older years. The difficulty is not so 
much in the fewness of games as in the want 
of education in them, so that they may easily 
come to be played with agility and zest. It 
will be a great improvement when in our 
schools for girls there are classes for out-of- 
door sports in which to different classes differ- 
ent games are taught. Thus, in each school 
there would be found those who would become 
skillful in some one of the games, and choices 
could be made. In our best and not over 
excitable games there is a training of the ner- 
vous system that cannot be secured in walking 
or in the more gentle recreations. Archery is 
a valuable exercise for girls. The lighter work 
of gardening is excellent. Rowing brings into 
play the muscles of the upper body. Swim- 
ming is an excellent exercise, if only it can be 
learned as such, and not Jead to too long sub- 
mergence of the body in water. In fact, we 
feel that the exercises for ladies have so far 
increased in number, and the sentiment of a 
real propriety has so far widened, that there 
can no longer be any good excuse for neglect- 
ing the physical education of girls. It should 
be accepted as a branch in our female schools 
and seminaries, and be taught as a science 
and practiced as an art. 








Science. 


Just how much value is to be given what is 
known as environment as a factor in inducing 
change in species, is still a subject of dispute 
among scientific men. Some seem to regard ail 
change as the result of external circumstances, 
and refer most variations to conditions of soil 
and climate ; while others introduce cases where 
the most varied conditions of soil or climate fail 
to make the slightest impression on a species in 
the way of change. A recent writer contends 
that both of these seeming antagonisms may be 
correct, the advocates of either view forgetting 
the influence of heredity. This power, what- 
ever may be its nature, seems to have for its 
province the retaining, for a time, of any ad- 
vance gained. It is the opposing power to that 
which presides over variation. Like all other 
forces in Nature, it varies in intensity. There 








are times when it holds a variation so tightly 
within ita‘grasp that all the powers of environ- 
ment cannot prevail against it. At other times 
this power is so weak that variation easily ac. 
complishes its appointed task. In plants the 
hereditary power is even lost over a portion of 
the individual, though retaining it over the 
greater part. A single seed or a single branch 
will often vary ; but the hereditary power, weak- 
ened while the change was being made, at once 
resumes its sway, and the seedling or the sprout 
is enabled to continue in its new path just as 
well as the parent from which it sprung. Some- 
times a circumstance will at once overcome all 
hereditary power, and the same circumstance 
always produces a like result. For instance, it 
is now well known that the spores of the corn 
mildew, Puccima granimus, sown on the ber- 
berry, produces idium berberidis, the ber- 
berry rust; and there is very little room for 
doubt that the spores of species of Podisoma 
that causes cedar apples, sown on the haw- 
thorn, pear, or its allies, produce species of 
Poestelia. It is an astounding fact that a plant 
capable of reproducing itself exactly for many 
generations—perhaps thousands of years—when 
on a plant of one character, should, with a 
change of food, vary so remarkably from the 
original as to form a distinct genus. Environ- 
ment conquers heredity bravely here, And it 
would seem to indicate that we may bave to 
look to nutrition as the leading element in the 
power we call environment. It has already been 
noted that phases of nutrition in a primordial 
cell lead to the production of a male of a fe- 
male organism, and the many different charac- 
teristics of male and female individuals; and 
we may have to look tu it for those deeper in- 
fluences which govern the production of species 
generally, 


....In a recent articleon the properties of li- 
quefied air, Wroblewski (Monatshefte fur chemie) 
shows that although air behaves like a simple 
gas when in the gaseous state, when liquefied by 
cold and pressure many complicated phenom- 
ena appear, arising from the fact that it con- 
sists of two gases, each of which obeys its own 
law of liquefaction. If air is placed in a com- 
pression apparatus, and a pressure of 37.8 at- 
mospheres brought to bear on it, the meniscus, 
or curve, which shows the formation of the li- 
quefied air, will appear when the temperature 
reaches 223° below zero (F.). As the liquid ni- 
trogen is more volatile than liquid oxygen, the 
liquefied air,when allowed to boil, rapidly alters 
in composition, its boiling rising and the liquid 
becoming continually poorer in oxygen. By 
atlowing the pressure of forty atmospheres in a 
tube full of air, at a temperature of 223° below 
zero slowly to decrease, two layers of liquid are 
formed ; the upper one appearing to be different 
from the lower one, and also optically lighter. 
Analyses of the different layers of liquid showed 
that the lower one contained the more oxygen 
of the two, which is quite as was to be 
expected, since oxygen is more easily liquefied 
than nitrogen. The two liquids are easy to sep- 
arate ; for the upper one, containing an excess 
of nitrogen, is much lighter than the lower 
one, 


....The contract for the mounting of the 
great Lick Telescope is reported to have been 
awarded to Warner & Swazey, of Cleveland, for 
the sum of $42,000 dollars. lt is not stated 
whether they are also to make the iron dome; 
but that may almost be taken for granted, as the 
forty-five foot dome they constructed for the 
University of Virginia proves to be far better 
than anything ever built before, The 
Lick dome will be seventy feet  in- 
ternal diameter. The telescope will be 
fifty-seven feet long, and the tube will be 
forty-two inches in diameter, six inches larger 
than the object glass. The cost for dome and 
telescope together is stated as $170,000. The 
papers have recently contained accounts of a de- 
sign by Grubb, of Dublin, for the dome, etc., in 
which the whole floor was to be arranged to 
raise and lower by hydraulic machinery con- 
trolled by electricity, so as to dispense with an 
observing chair. But we do not understand 
that the design has been accepted or is likely to 
be. There are obvious and serious objections, 
apart from all questions of expense, 


....Backlund publishes an important paper 
upon the motion of Encke’s Comet, uniting into 
one discussion all the observations obtained 
during its various returns in 1871, 1875, 1878, 
1881 and 1884—1885, The result of the whole 
is to confirm completely the conclusions reached 
in 1881. The slight acceleration of the comet's 
motion still continues unchanged, with the cor- 
responding diminution of the eccentricity of 
the orbit. The only hypothesis so far found 
adequate to account for the change is that of a 
“resisting medium,” long ago accepted; or, at 
any rate, of some action equivalent to a resist- 
ance operating through a portion of the comet’s 
course. But it also appears, and this, perhapsis 
the most singular result of all, that the present 
resistance is not quite two-thirds as great as it 
was before 1865, and that a change in its 
amount occurred between 1865 and 1370. 
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pa Fine Arts. 


THE SECOND PRIZE FUND EXHI- 
BITION. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 
Ifl. 


One of the most entirely satisfactory and 

charming works in the collection—perhaps the 

most charming of all if considered from a pure- 

ly technical point of view—is Mr. Carl Marr’s 

‘*Gossip.” For reasons already expiained, it 

would have seemed to me more valuable had it 

been less well-worn and more “American” in 

theme ; yet we cannot yet afford to be u pgrateful 
for so good a piece of what I may call foreign 
work by an American hand. It was painted in 
Munich, and shows (with figures of about half- 
life size) an interior, broadly and fully lighted 
through a wide, low, white-curtained window, 

with two rosy and chubby young women spinning 
and gossiping. The intellectual intention, of 
course not a very profound one, is clearly ex- 
pressed ; but itis the merely external qualities o¢ 
the treatment which interest us most. The color is 
charming in its totality, and delightful when ex- 
amined in detail. Such beautiful flesh-painting, 
for example, is seldom indeed bestowed upon 
us; and the way in which the window, with its 
flowering plants, is rendered, is a veritable feast 
to the eye. Space and atmosphere are cleverly 
expressed. The kitten playing with a bail, 
which enlivens what otherwise would have been 
too empty a space, is so alive and so enchanting 
that one does not think—as so often in similar 
cases one must think—of the merely pictorial 
necessity which required its presence. The 
scheme of lighting—asI said when noting the 
similar scheme in Mr. Millet’s prize-picture— 
is by no means novel, but is so admirably car- 
ried out that we should be glad of its selection 
were it twice as hackneyed. And, in short, it is a 
picture which, though it appeals only and solely to 
the eye, delights this at the first glance ; and,upon 
closer examination, seems ever better and better. 
It cannot possibly be questioned tbat it would 
have received one of the prizes had it not been 
out of the competition. It had been sold in ad- 
vance, and was merely loaned by its owner. All 
that could be done for it, therefore, was to give 
it one of the ten gold medals donated by the 
American Art Association. 

Some of these medals do not seem to me to 
have been bestowed with overmuch discretion, 
though with the award of others there is no 
fault to find. Mr. Gaul’s “ Holding the Line” 
certainly deserved recognition ; but, it seems to 
me, Mr. Trego’s ‘‘Battery—Halt!” might 
equally well have been distinguished. The 
medals accorded the landscapes of Mr. Tryon 
and Mr. Charies Davis, fell, according to my 
personal taste, to the best pictures of the sort in 
the collection—excepting one. And this one is 
so peculiar that we can hardly wonder it did 
not appeal to every eye with equal force. 

It isa large landscape by Mr. Twachtmann, 
who was an *‘ impressionist’ in his work long 
before we knew the French Impressionists by 
sight, and almost before we knew them very well 
by name. Never has he been more impression- 
istic than in this canvas; yet it has absolutely 
no technical likeness whatever to its foreign 
cousins. I have already tried to describe their 
methods of procedure. Mr. Twachtmann has 
neither their love for brilliant color and vivid 
lighting, nor their hking for queer, scratchy, un- 
couth methods of execution. In former days 
he loved a dark tone and somber hues, In this 
picture the tone is light and the colors tender— 
the soft grays and greens and blues shown by a 
spring landscape just after a shower, while the 
air is still full of an almost imperceptible mist. 
It is this effect which has been the raison d’ étre 
of his picture, which shows a reedy foreground, 
with a stretch of placid water beyond, and beyond 
this a long, low hillside and a quiet sky with one 
or two white clouds. It is most beautifully and 
perfectly and poetically rendered, and without 
the introduction of anything that could possi- 
bly be calied detail—unless we may apply the 
word to a bunch cf tall water-weeds very 
broadly painted in the foreground. Any one of 
the French pictures which to some eyes have 
seemed so lacking in detail, has more of it than 
this canvas where the tones are laid on in broad, 
smooth, unbroken spaces, that, when we note 
how broad and smooth and unbroken indeed 
they were, make us marvel at the skill which, 
while painting in so abstract a way, could yet 
produce sv complete and so charming an im- 
pression. Of course, when one thinks upon it, 
it ia just this abstraction of all detail, just this 
reduction of everything to the broadest, sim- 
plest masses, which produces the effect of deli- 
cately veiling yet not shrouding mistiness, But 
it is a wonderful piece of work to see, neverthe- 
less. 

Another delightful work, much smaller in 
size, is Mr. Alexander Harrison’s ‘‘ Wave,” with 
its beautifully opalescent hues and its truthful 
expression of aqueous form and motion. Ina 
wholly different field lies Mr. Kappes’s ‘‘ Tat- 
tered and Torn” (which also took one of the 
medals). This is a study of Negro life most 

artistically made—the best piece of ‘‘character- 








painting” in the exhibition, and, apart from its 

over-chalky tone, one of the cleverest pieces of 

execution, too, And besides all this, it is 

“American” enough in theme to suit the most 

exacting patriot. 

Mr. Fitz’s picture of an old woman called 

“Mourning” should not be forgotten ; nor Mr. 

Coffin’s little “Moonlight Night”; nor Mr. 

Walter Brown’s ‘‘ Market Day” ; nor Mr. Thomas 

Allen’s ** October Afternoon”—again an attempt 

to deal with a difficult and locally characteristic 

theme; nor Mr. Boggs’s view of ‘‘ The Thames 

near the Tower of London”—again, on the 

other hand, a foreign subject whick we should 
have been glad to have had replaced by an 
American. 

Two portraits also certainly deserve bo'h 
naming and praising—one of the realistic and 
the other of the idealistic sort. The former is 
Mr. Alexander’s admirably vivid anJ character- 
istic and spirited and strongly painted likeness 
of John Gilbert, the actor, in a white satin, 
last-century costume, worn in “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” which would be wholly admirable but 
for the strange intangibility of «ffect, wrought 
upon the lower part of the body by the peculiar 
scheme of illumination. The latter is Mr. Weir's 
picture, called ‘‘ History,” which is most ex- 
quisitely painted and most lovely in tone and 
color, though not so strong in its rendering of 
the face and hands as was his similar picture 
called ** Music,” shown a few years ago. Such 
a canvas appeals rather to the true lover of the 
beautiful in technique, and of the pure and ele- 
vated and refined in pictorial feeling, than to 
the average picture-seer. But to the former it 
is doubly welcome, from the rarity in these 
* realistic” days of serious and accomplished 
efforts devoted to the more abstract ideal side 
of art. 

It is pleasant to know that this exhibition has 
so generally been found so successful and inter- 
esting that larger sums to be given in prizes are 
likely to be forthcoming next year. It is even 
said that scholarships will then be founded,which 
will enable their annual beneficiaries to go 
abroad for a period of study or of travel. Such 
proofs of disinterested popular concern for the 
progress of American art are indeed a pleasure 
to chronicle, 








Personalities, 


WE regret to learn of the death of Mrs, 
Erminnie A. Smith, of Jersey City, a remarkable 
woman in many respects, and a lady whose 
exceptional! literary scientific and social gifts 
won her marked recognition both here and 
abroad. Connected with the Smitheonian In 
stitute by its special desire, an actual 
member of the Iroquois tribe, (as a 
help to her investigations into their cus- 
toms and language as a Government appointee) 
an accomplished linguist and of large wealth, 
Mrs. Smith’s life was a busy and notable one. 
She was a member of Sorosis, of the New York 
Historical Society, the London Scientific Society, 
and the Academy of Science in this city. When 
Matthew Arnold was here he was entertained by 
her literary society in Jersey City, as was also 
Madame Greville. Six weeks ago overwork 
brought on paralysis of the brain, which resulted 
in her death. 


..At Mr. James Russell Lowell's dinner 
party given for Dr. Holmes, were present Law- 
rence Olyphant, Henry James, Leslie Stephen, 
Hamilton Aide, Mr. Tenniel, Mr. George Du 
Maurier and Mr. Burne Joncs. As authors are 
notoriously the only professionals who will talk 
shop if two or tbree are in the room together, 
there must have been talk worth imitating the 
custom of Mr. Bunyan’s Mr. Fearing to over- 
hear. 


.- The Comte de Paris has declined the cor- 
dial invitation of a group of officers of the 
Army of the Potomac to residein the United 
States if it should be necessary for him to leave 
France. He regrets that he cannot consider a 
permanent residence here, and very truly says 
that it is too distant from European centers, 


..After much arranging of their itinerary, 
Professor Libbey and Lieutenant Schwatka, have 
started on a exploring tour in the Mount St. 
Elia region of the Alaskan Alps. Their particu- 
lar object is to obtain a complete series of pho- 
tographs of the Thlinket Indians, and their way 
of life. 


..Mr. B. P. Trowbridge will, in July, sail 
for Europe to supervise the erection of the new 
building of the American School of Archwology 
at Athens. He is a son of Prof. W. P. Trow- 
bridge, of New Haven, and was graduated at 
Trinity College three years ago. 


....Mme. Minnie Hauk intends this summer 
to visit Long Branch, Newport, Saratoga, Rich- 
field Springs, Colorado, and the Yellowstone 
Park. It is estimated that Mme. Hauk has 
given away over $10,000 in charities since be- 
ginning her career. 


...-The infant King of Spain enjoys the rare 





distinction of having been born a monarch, 


- 
Spain, nor of England. In France there ha 
been one such sovereign—John L., in 1316. 


. Charles Walker is dead—the gallant color- 
sergeant who was the hero of the charge of Col- 
onel Daubeny at the battle of Inkerman. He 
was a giant in size and strength. 


.. The red hat will be conferred upon Car- 
‘dinal Gibbons a week from to day, in Baltimore, 
He will be one of the youngest of the college; 
or he is not fifty-three. 


..T be bride of Mr. Arcbibsid Forbes is 
a daughter of General Meigs. Her busband bad 
some of his most magnificent medals for valor 
made into a wedding-necklace for her. 


..Mra. Cleveland is not the sole heir of her 
grandfather’s large fortune, as is repeatedly 
stated, but one of the heirs. The estate is some- 
what in excess of $400,000. 


..-The Martin Luther dwelling at Mansfeldt, 
is being en'irely restored—the repairs are nearly 
completed in fact—and the building will be 
made a Deaconess House. 


..A life-size oil portrait of the late Prof. 
John C. Prector bas been placed in the Dart- 
mouth College art gallery, a gift frum bis class- 
mates of 1864. 








zubbie. 


.... Akron, O., isa sort of heaven on earth, 
Fifty-seven million matches are made there in 
one day. 

...» Those Men: 


Hastings for a change.” 
“*T said ‘For a change!’ ” 


“Think Ill run down to 
“Take the missus?” 


..Information comes from St. Louis that 
the servant girls are joining the Knights of 
Labor. Wo think the “ joining”, is done by a 
priest. 


...I hope Mr. Carlisle will never be Presi- 
dent,” said the Congressional lady who has lit- 
erary soirees. ‘‘Have you read the Froude 
scandal as to how he treated his wift ?” 


..Picture Dealer: * Please take care, sir !— 
your coat-:ails don’t—ah—by chance—sweep 
against my ‘Old Masters!’ Amateur: “’Ob— 
less my soul! What! Aint they dry yet?” 


..A nine year old boy, just recovering from 
the effects of vaccination, said: **Now I aint 
afraid of having tbe small-pox (after a moment’s 
reflection), but I may have the celluloid, 
though.” 


..A Chicago man, recently back from Eu- 
rope, was asked what he thought of the scenery 
in Switzerland. ‘I don’t think much of it,” 
he said, ‘it’s too hilly. Give me Lilinois for 
scenery every time.” 


..- Artesian wells have been sunk at several 
of the seaside resoris; but they wiil not be the 
greatest bores there this summer, by upward of 
considerable. They will be no match for the 
young man who apes the swell Englishman and 
runs down his own country. 


..“*Do you think I could mould public 
opinion?” asked an aspiring young politician of 
aveteran in the profession, ‘Perhaps you 
might,” said the other; ‘some of the stories 
you introduced in your speech seemed a little 
moldy.” 

.. Swain; “I suppose about this time of 
the year you young ladies who are going to 
graduate ure engaged all the time in preparing 
your essays. Um—by the way, Miss Eugenia, 
what is yours going to be?” Miss Eugenia: 
‘* Pale blue, trimmed with real lace.” 


Mrs. Montague: ‘*‘Why, Mary Ann, what is 
your reason for leaving us so suddenly? Don’t 
you like the place?” Mary Ann: ‘** Yes, ma’am, 
the place 18 very well, and you do your best; 
but your dresses are a miserable fis for me, and 
so I just made up my mind to leave this day.” 

.- [tis reported on ‘perfectly reliable au- 
thority,” (the New York Sun) that the latest 
conundrum at the London clubs concerns Miss 
Fortescue, to whom Lord Garmoyle paid £10,- 
000 for not marryiog her, This is it: Whet 1s 
the most expensive kind of o11? Garmoyle. Be- 
cause it cosis £10,000 per gal. 


..A wealthy New Yorker had engaged a 
splendid cottage at Newport, and al3o a new 
driver for his horses. The driver was advised to 
be very polite if he intended to keep his place. 
Accordingly when the master visited tne Queen 
Anne stable, the following dialogue ensued: 
Master: ** Well, John, how are the horses?” 
Coachman: ‘*They are quite well, sir, thank 
you; and how are you?” 


..He had been out for a day’s fishing, and, 
as he proudly displayed the contents of his bas- 
ket to his wife, she exclaimed: ‘*Oh! John, 
aren’t they beautics! But I’ve been so anxious 
for the last hour, dear!” ‘Foolish Jittle one r’ 
said John caressingly: ‘*‘ Why, what could have 
happened to me?” ‘Oh! I didn’t worry about 
you, love; but it grew so late I was afraid be_ 
fore you got back to town the fish markets 





There is no other like instance in the history of 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
GARTON, R., Waterloo, Ia., resigns. 
— F. M, resumes his charge at Alliance, 





sami R. E., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call 
to Detroit, Mich. 


VAN WINKLE, Perer, dicd recently in Man- 
chester, Mich. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


a MarsuHaty B., called to Morrisania, 


BLANCHARD, Joun T., Huntsburg, O., accepts 
call to Monticello, Ia, 
BUGBEY, Wnu1am §., inst. 
Mich , June 10th, 
CRAWFORD, Otis D., Fall River, Mass., accepts 
call to Patchogue, N. Y. 

DAVIES, Howrxi1, Oberlin Seminary, supplies 
Weish ch., Danville, Pa., during the sum- 
mer. 

FULLER, Jonatuan K., Bakersfield, Vt., re- 
signs. 

JENKINS, Owen, Masgena, N. Y., resigns. 
KILLIP, R., Muscvtab, Kan., resigns. 

LEES, Henry, called to become settled pastor at 
Alderly, Wis. 

HEWITT, George R., ord. pastor in No, Ben- 
nington, Vt.. Jane 4th, 

NEUMANN, Gustav, ord. pastor in German ch., 
Warrenville, = A 

NEWPORT, Freperics, inst. in Wilton, Me., 
June 8th. 

RICHARDSON, C. J., Stockbridge, Vt., resigns. 
SCHRAM, G. A., accepts call to Breckenridge, 
Mion. 

a, WILL1Ay, inst. in Berean ch., Atlanta, 


in Cheboygan, 


SMALLEY, Avserr L., inst. in Pilgrim ch., 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 10th, 
WEBSTER, Paaxaum G., ord. pastor in Cum- 
mington, Mass., June 9th. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARMSTRONG, E. C., inst. pastor in Green 

Lawn and Comax, L, I.., N. Y. 

BAIRD, Joun F., removes to Charlestown, Ind. 

BOOTH, R. R., D.D., accepts cali to Rutger’s 
ch., "New York city. 

BROWN, E. W., removes to Newark, O. 

— G. L., inst. pastor in Bridgewater, 

a. 

GILL, Heer, address, Eastville, Lil, 

GURDON, J.0O., Fourth ch., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
resigns, 

HAMNER G. J. Jr., accepts call to Newark, N. J. 

HAVILAND, B. F., removes to Minnescahb, Kan. 

HOWERTEN, J. R., inst. pastor in Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

LOGAN, W. H., accepts call to Carlisle, Penn, 

MARTIN, Joun, removes to Hartington, Neb. 

MATTOON, Cuas. N., D.D., died recently in 
Monroe, Mich., aged seventy- -four, 

— W. E., inst, pastor in Gaston, 


NEVIN, Joun Witu1amson, D.D., died recently 
in Lancaster, Penn., aged eighty- -three, 
ROBERTS, W. H., D.D., valied to Fourth ch., 

Albany, x. Y. 
ROSS, M. L., accepts call to Piqua, Penn, 
SKINNER, N. M., accepts call to Ramapo, N. Y. 
STOU!, A. V., removes to Olathe, Kan. 
THAYER, CuHaxk es, supplies at Delhi, Minn. 
WHILE, I. E,, ascepts call to Second ch., Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. 
WILLIAMS, H. §., called to Englewood, ILL 
BASKERVILLE, Henry C., South Plattsburg, 
N. Y., removes to Central City, Neb. 
CARSON, Rosekt, inst. pastor in Astoria, Il. 
FAUGS, D. W., inst. pastor in Lemars, Ia. 
— J. C., Demos, O., removes to Bangor, 


— W«., accepts call to First Ch., Joliet, 


HOGE, M. A., Mandarin, Fla., removes to Zanes- 
vitle, 

KIi TREDGE, A, E., D.D., Chicago, Ill., ac- 
cepts call to Daten Ref. ‘ch., Madison Ave- 
nue and 57th Street, New York City. 

MACKENZIE, Rosext, Howard Ch., 
cali to First Cn., San Francisco, Cal, 

MAKSHMAN, D. M., Royalton, removes to 
Shakopee, Minn. 

McKENZIE, ALex., inst. pastor in Oswego, N.Y. 

MOORE, J. P., Kuonymede, Kan., removes to 
Swan, ina. 

PUGH, Joun, accepts call to Oneida, Il). 

RANKIN , J. G., accepts call to Prairie City, Ill. 

ROBLNSOUN, Epwin P., Clarence, N. Y., resigns. 

UP: ON, Cuantes E., Walton, Conn... accepts 
cali to Kankakee, Th. 

WILSON, J. W., ins:. pastor in Weet Rush- 
vilie, O. 


accepts 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


EASTMAN, R. T., La Porte, Ind., accepts call 
to All Saints cn., ‘lorresdale, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

FULTON, Joux, D.D , address, Kirkwood, Mo. 

GILBERT, W. N., elected Asst. Bishop of Min- 
nesota. 

GREGG, ALEXANDER, Rt. Rev., address during 
summer, Sewance, Tean, 

HAMEL, E. T., Grace cb., 
resigns. 

HOLLEY, Byron, Darien, Ga., resigns. 

JUDKLNS, Bensamin, accepts call to Concord, 

488, 

KNIGHT, A. W., accepts call to St. Andrew’s, 
Jacksonviile, Fia, 

LIGHTNER, P. B., accepts call to Newcastle, 
Del 


OTIMaNN, G. A., Yorkville, 8. C., resigns. 

SCHMIIT, E. B., becomes assistant in St. 
Stephens, Lynn, Mass. 

WARREN, Epwarp, accepts call to Grand 


Columbus, Neb., 





would all be closed.” 


Islanc, Neb. 








~ Miteratuee 


The prompt mention in owt list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lshers for al’ volumes recetved. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the gsiection of works 
for further notice. 


WILLIAM CAREY.* 


Tus Life of William Carey, Shoemaker 
and Missionary, might be read as a remark- 
able practical illustration of the parable 
of the grain of mustard seed. Among the 
English-speaking races of the world the 
missionary spirit is, at this day, so active 
and devoted, the zeal for conversion is so 
obviously of the very essence of Christian- 
ity that few, we imagine, are aware how 
recent has been the revival of this great 
movement or how humble it was in its 
origin. The Catholic Church—more es- 
pecially the order of the Jesuits—has 
always been active in missionary work; 
and Protestantism in Germany was not en- 
tirely unmindful of it. But until the very 
close of the last century, neither in Great 
Britain por the United States did there 
exist a single organization for conveying a 
knowledge of Christiauity to heathen lands. 
Even the desire to doso was, to all seeming, 
extinct, and men and women, zealous for 
the faith in all other respects, justified their 
indifference here by the contention that, 
without the aid of a miraculous gift of 
tongues, the undertaking was impracti- 
cable. 

The sacred fire was rekindled, first of 
all, in the bosom of William Carey, a 
man moving in the humblest walks of life, 
a cobbler, and the member of a small 
sect known as the Particular Baptists. 
When he communicated his thoughts to 
the world he was impartially denounced 
by Protestants of all denominations as a 
presumptuous madman. Nothing daunted 
by this greeting, Carey labored on, and, in 
the end succeeded in infusing a measure of 
his own deep and ardent enthusiasm to the 
leading men of his denomination. He was 
sent to India to strive for the conversion of 
two hundred millions of Hindus and Mos- 
lems, and in this work, by Dr. George 
Smith, the world has presented to it for 
the first time the continuous record of 
those strivings and the success whieh fol- 
lowed them. It is a record of remarkable 
interest. A striking example of what life- 
long devotion to a single purpose is capa- 
ble of accomplishing in the face of diffi- 
culties apparently insuperable. From six- 
teen to twenty-eight William Carey was a 
shoemaker, or, to speak quite accurately, a 
cobbler. He did not claim for himself a 
higher walk of art, and frankly acknowl- 
edged in after life that he was but an in- 
different cobbler. But his desire for 
knowledge was even then sufficiently 
strong to overcome the obstacles created by 
his poverty, and, during these twelve years, 
in the leisure hours snatched from cob- 
bling, he succeeded in teaching himself 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. In a‘‘ New 
Testament Commentary,” Dr. George 
Smith tells us, ‘‘he found Greek words 
which he carefully transcribed and kept 
until he should next visit home, where a 
youth, whom dissipation had reduced from 
college to weaving, explained both the 
words and their terminations to him. All 
that he wanted was such beginnings. 
Hebrew he seems to have learned by 
the aid of the neighboring ministers; bor- 
rowing books from them and questioning 
them.” 

This extraordinary capacity for the 
acquisition of languages was of yeoman’s 
service to him in his after-work in India; 
and the consciousness of its possession 
doubtless moved him to regard with in- 
difference the then conventional argument 
against the practicability of missionary en- 
terprise. But, had it stood alone, it might 
not have turned his thoughts to this par- 
ticular field of labor. In his case it was 
happily combined with a passion for the 
study of geography. ‘I remember,” writes 
a friend, ‘‘ on going into theroom where he 
employed himself in his business, saw 
hanging up against the wall a very large 
map, consisting of several sheets of paper 
pasted together by himeelf, on which he 








* Tae Lire or WILLIAM CakEY, SHOEMAKER AND 
Misstonary. By Geores Suirua, LL.D.,C.LE, au- 
thor of the “ Life of Duff,” and “ Lafe of Wiison.” 
Murray, London, 18s. 





had drawn with a pen a place for every 
nution in the known world, and entered 
into it whatever he met with in reading, 
relative to its population, religion, etc. . 
. «+ These researches, on which his mind 
was naturally bent, hindered him, of 
course, from doing much at his business; 
and the people, as was said, being few and 
poor, he was at this time exposed to great 
hardships. I have been assured that he and 
his family have lived for a great while 
together without tasting animal food, and 
with but a scanty pittance of other pro- 
vision.” 

To a mind thus constituted there 
needed only an intensity of religious con- 
viction to complete the moral and intellec- 
tual equipment of a missionary. In William 
Carey this,was not long absent. The pro- 
fession of cobbling is sometimes said to be 
potent in the production of religious infi- 
delity; but, historically, it has been associ. 
ated with religious devotees not afew, and 
William Carey was not the least eminent of 
these. The son of a Parish Clerk, belong- 
ing to the Established Church, Carey, when 
a young man, was always eager to do bat- 
tle for the English Church. Dissenters, he 
considered, were a pernicious race of beings, 
who might be put an end to altogether with 
great advantage to the world. But ‘one 
idea” he says, occurred to him, which 
ultimately led to his separation from the 
English Church and his joining the 
sect of the Particular Baptists. The 
idea, he acknowledges, was ‘“ very 
crude”; but he came to the conclusion 
that ‘the Church of England, as estab- 
lished by law, was the camp in which all 
were protected from the scandal of the cross, 
and that he ought to bear the reproach of 
Christ among the Dissenters.” It wasas a 
Particular Baptist that the desire to go 
forth as a missionary to the heathen took 
entire possession of his mind. It was ever 
present in his thoughts, in his conversation 
and his sermons. In 1792, he published his 
thoughts upon the subject in ‘“‘ An Inquiry 
into the Obligations of Christians to use 
Means for the Conversion of the Heathens, 
in which the Religious State of the Differ- 
ent Nations of the World, the Success of 
Former Undertakings, and the Practicabil- 
ity of Further Undertakings are Consid- 
ered.” 

The book made no impression. The 
leading divine among the Particular 
Baptists denounced him as ‘‘a miserable 
enthusiast”; but Carey persevered. A 
Baptist society for propagating the Gospel 
among the heathen was formed. Carey and 
a medical missionary of the name of 
Tiomas were selected as the first pioneers 
of the new enterprise; India was chosen as 
the field; and on the 11th of November, 
1793, Carey and his companion, after a 
five months’ voyage, landed at Calcutta. 


We must refer our readers to the pages 
of Dr. Smith’s interesting biography for an 
account of Carey’s early and exhausting 
labors in the land of his adoption. For, 
once landed upon Indian soil, he never 
again left it. In co-operation with Mr. 
Marshman and Mr. Ward, two men like 
minded with himself, he established at 
Serampore, a small Danish settlement thir- 
teen miles from Calcutta, the Serampore Mis- 
sion, which, for more than forty years, 
was the main source of light and leading 
to both the Government and the population 
of British India. The number of converts 
made by these devoted men was by no 
means inconsiderable; but the measure of 
their influence for good will be most in- 
adequately tested by such a criterion. We 
have no hesitation in saying that of all the 
eminent Englishmen who have spent their 
lives in India, there are none to whom the 
people of that country stand more deeply 
indebted than the three Baptist missionaries 
of Serampore. The cardinal erticle in the 
political creed of the East India Company, 
in those early days, was that British Rule 
in India could be maintained upon one 
condition only—entire abstinence from any 
interference with the religious prejudices 
of the natives. This principle was ac- 
cepted as a maxim of conduct in its widest 
sense. Widows were burned by hundreds 
every year upon the funeral pyres of their 
husbands; the sick and dying were con- 
veyed daily to the banks of the sacred 
Ganges, there to be suffocated by Ganges 
mud, or left to perish miserably from 





drowning; living children were being con- 
stantly sacrificed to the river-god, in order 
to propitiate the sins of their mothers; relig- 
ious fanatics were crushed to death under 
the wheels of the Car of Juggernaut; or 
swung in the public thoroughfares, sus- 
pended from hooks passed through their 
shoulders. 

The British Government — seated, as 
it were, ia the centerof these atrocities— 
was more than content to regard them with 
complete passivity. What was it that it 
should interfere with the religious practices 
of its subjects? Nay, it made them a source 
of revenue. It took the religious shrines 
and temples under its august protection, 
and levied a tax upon all pilgrims visiting 
them. On the occasion of a great vic- 
tory or any other signal piece of good 
fortune, it sent gifts in solemn proces- 
sion, as a token of its regard and grati- 
tude to the deities who were sup- 
posed to preside at these sacred spots. 
Officials who lent themselves to such 
practices as these, ended, as was only 
natural, in becoming orientalized them- 
selves. To ‘‘stock a seraglio” was re- 
garded as an indispensable element in the 
setting up of a domestic establishment. 
The education of the natives was, of course, 
entirely ignored as calculated to shock 
their religious feelings; and a missionary, 
beyond any other variety of the human 
race, was regarded by the English rulers 
of India as a menace to their existence, a 
species of spiritual dynamitard who, 
if he presumed to set foot in India, was at 
once to be arrested, and sent back to the 
country whence he came. Carey and his 
companions could not, in truth, have ef- 
fected a lodgment in India at all, but for 
the fortunate accident that Serampore was 
a Danish settlement, where the mandates 
of the East India Company and its officials 


“Were of no effect. 


We need not go far out of our way to see 
how such a state of things as we have 
sketched above must have impressed the 
minds of men actuated by the desires and 
intense convictions of Carey and his com- 
panions. The inhuman indifference of the 
authorities to the evils which surrounded 
them was, perhaps, more repulsive to them 
than the evils themselves. From the 
security of their citadel in Serampore, they 
lost no time in trying to work upon the 
callous consciences of the men in high 
places; and most admirable was the pru- 
dence, the foresight, the moderation with 
which they carried on these delicate opera- 
tions. They had not only to conquer dis- 
trust of their intentions, but to create confi- 
dence in them; and they entirely succeeded 
in both objects. If the cruelties we have 
enumerated are now suppressed through- 
out the length and breadth of India, the 
credit is due to the three missionaries of 
Serampore. If the education of the people 
of India be now acknowledged as among 
the first of its duties by the Government, it 
is to the moral influence of Serampore that 
we must credit the beginnings of this mo- 
mentous change in the spirit and practice 
of British rule. 


These, however, are but a small part of 
the benefits conferred upon India by Carey 
and his two friends. Apart, altogether, 
from their direct work as missionaries, by 
reducing Bengali to literary form, by the 
introduction of the printing press, by the 
circulation of vernacular tracts, by the 
publication of the first printed newspaper 
in a native tongue, and by the founding of 
the splendid college at Serampore, they gave 
a stimulus to native thought to which the 
present intellectual activity of India—and 
more especially of the Gangetic provinces 
—is cleally traceable. Finally, the spec- 
tacle of what these men were doing, 
swept away, as in a moment, the apathy 
and indifference which had settled down 
upon English-speaking Protestantism. The 
village cobbler is the spiritual ancestor of 
all the many missionaries—American, 
Scotch and English—who have labored in 
India since his day. It is a popular error 
to believe that the preaching of Christianity 
has failed in India. It seems to the indiffer- 
ent spectator not to be gaining ground be- 
cause, beyond the range of its own actual] 
converts, its presence in the land has con- 
strained both Hindus and Moslems to adopt a 
higher ideal of belief and conduct. That im- 
provement is, in itself, an incalculable gain 





to the country; but its greatest work in 
India has been the rescue of the lower 
castes from the degradation and oppression 
to which, under the old order, they were 
doomed forever. It is, slowly but surely, 
breaking down the system of caste in the 
only way in which it can be overthrown, 
by actually raising the Pariah to the moral 
and intellectual level of the Brahman; or, 
rather, far above it. 


RECENT FICTION. 


IN common with many others, we have watched 
the literary career of Mr. H. C. Banner with 
especial interest, 1f not many words. Mr. Bun- 
ner is well known as the managing editor of a 
prominent illustrated weekly ; but with this side 
of his activity we do not wish here to concern 
ourselves, As a writer of verse and a story- 
teller, we recognized Mr. Bunner from the 
first as one hors concours. In his poems there 
has been a gracefulness of sentiment, an origi- 
nal turn of his thonght, a vague suggestiveness, 
combined with beauty of expression, which have 
caught the eye and the heart. There often has 
seemed united in him the happy fancy of Austin 
Dobson, or Edmund Goase, the musical airiness 
of Locker; and beneath such superficial like- 
nesses lies a sincerity of feeling, peculiarly the 
American verse-maker’s. We have had nothing 
of its sort more charming than *‘The Way to 
Arcady,” which exhibits Mr. Bunner as a poet 
admirably. As to his prose work, it is true that 
it is chiefly of the magazine-sketch dimensions 
and type—except his ‘‘Woman of Honor,” a 
novel prepared for dramatic purposes, and at 
once cast into the form of a play; the excel- 
lences in which were essentially of plot, as 
the restrictions of such a thing necessitated. But 
those who read such ghost stories as ‘*The 
Red Silk Handkerchief,” ‘Love In Olde 
Cloathes,” or the exquisite “‘ Paragraph In A 
Newspaper,” (the latter being a positive gem in 
such literature) could not but find their beliefs 
in Mr. Bunner’s exceptional gifts confirmed. 
There was an English style of real beauty. 
There was that almost lost knack (in these days 
of detail, detail, always detaii) of sketching 
character definitely in a few lines where other 
men take paragraphs. The perception of true lit- 
erary construction exhibited itself in even the 
least elements ; and underrunning his prose too 
as his poetry, isastrange current of individual 
human feeling and a divination of some stirs and 
tremors in the human heart that are rarely 
taken cognizance of by the story writer. By an 
“Open Letter” to The Century some time ago, 
Mr. Banner also wrote on his banner, otherwise 
than by practice, the motto of true localism for 
his fiction; New York and the pictureequeness 
of New York—especially of the life in the 
city’s foreign quarters—as ample and effec- 
tive material for American writers. We 
have taken a brief text to preach our bit of a 
sermon on Mr. Bunuer, to wit, the Midge a 
little book from his pen that has 
made its appearance lately. In The Midge 
whatever has pleased us in his previous work 
reappears. The story is short,simple,and fascin- 
ating. The scene is the quiet decadence of ‘the 
wrong side” of old Washington Square and the 
South Fifth Avenue and Houston Street region 
(where any day a man can readily imagine him- 
self at least three thousand miles nearer Europe) 
The characters are a girl-waif, born in a tene- 
ment house ; an obscure and meditative elderly 
doctor; a bright young lad, who becomes his 
friend and—alas! his rival before the book ends ; 
and such cosmopolitan society as one can see out 
of the windows of the Elevated Railroad at his 
pleasure. All is New York in its true colors and 
without gilding or idealizing; but the nice 
choice and disposition of the background, mid- 
dle and foreground of the picture,make the illu_ 
sion,of further remoteness,often complete. Each 
personage is lifelike. The dramatic action is 
never retarded, nor too much hasteued for effec- 
tiveness. It is one of those stories where the 
reader is ever on the verge of smiling or of tear - 
fulness, so delicately are pathos and humor 
blended. One sentimental trait in Mr. Bunner 
has notably reappeared in this story. We 
mark in him a peculiar and beautiful sympathy 
with that young manhood that is still boyhood ; 
with the young fellow not yet past walking with 
a spring in his step, in whose eye there yet lurks 
a sparkle, whose forehead is unlined by the care 
that comes with the approach of his third dec- 
ade. We have never seen the author of The 
Midge; and if we had not some shrewd guess at 
his individuality, he might exist for us as a rev, 
erent idea], because of his faculty of ex- 
pressing the regretful benediction with which 
the man who has turned his back on the buoy- 
ant epoch of the twenties sighs at seeing it go- 
ing on and on, but himself exiled from it for- 
evermore. The Midge is a brief book, but a 
charming book; and we prophesy that if Mr. 
Bunner has more leisure, his writings will no 
longer be delighted in by a still too-limited cir- 
cle of admirers, but known as among the most 
artistic and feeling things in our light literature, 
(N. ¥.: C. Seribner’s Sons.) 

It is an old experience in the demesne of fic 
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tion that the man who flashes out before the 

public with a brilliant first novel is apt to shine 

with a much milder radiance when he makes his 

second venture. I'he general reader, to whom 

this probability has not come home time and 

again, as to the reviewer, is apt to forget,it, and 

wait with impatience for what will make the 

more judicious grieve. Prof. Arthur 8. Hardy’s 

second novel, The Wind of Destiny, is one of she 

season’s particular literary disappointments, 

after so admirable an outsetting in fiction-writ- 
ing as his But Yeta Woman. One quality which 

we presumed could ecarcely be lees distinct in it 
than in the first book, a singularly fascinating~ 
imitation of the French style of Cherbuliez and 
of About, is seriously impaired. ‘lhere is a want 
of repose; deference to foreign idiom is less 
happy. The continual effort that the author 
makes to be epigrammatic becomes very quickly 
a tiresome and openly artificial manner- 
ism. We enter into the plot of the 
novel by a kind of side door. An incident that 
has no importance is the beginning of our con- 
fusion, and it is a confusion that lasts all 
through, even after we have discovered the 
drift and the real lines of the action. The 

dramatic side of the book, even at its greatest 
development, is turgidly expressed. The book 
smells of the lamp. The balance of the charac- 

ters and their mutual relationship is nowhere 

well conveyed to us, and, in fact, the only por- 
traiture that is tangible is Gladys, a minute 
study of a woman with a naturally high-strung 
and ovirstrained nervous organization, which, 
acted upon by fatal conditions, is thrown into 
real mania. Schonberg is a clog and make- 
weight ; and while we give Mr. Hardy credit for 
a strong conception of him, he has, unfortunate- 
ly, not worked oust that conception lucidjy or 
artisticaliy. There is too much of thestory, avd 
too much dialogue especially. Its movement is 
swamped in talk, wordiness—the very last thing 
one might expect of the writer of so terse a 
book as Mr. Hurdy’s maiden essay. As for the 
ethics, they are, to say the least, negative; un- 
less such a painful climax will appeal to women 
who duplicate Gladys in temperament and in 
having made, for all their lives, a direful matri- 
monial blunder, to which it isa thousand pities 
any “ wind of destiny” should ever open their 
eyes. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

There is some originaluy of material, but more 
in treatment and tie framing of situations, in 
Thorold King’s Haschisch, a novel of crime and 
detection thereof; the scenes of which are New 
York City and that paradise of Americans and 
misbehaving folk, Paris. The story moves 
briskly, and is well told in short, clean-cut chap- 
ters, which ought to stamp all books of the 
Hugh Conway, Florence Warden—and we might 
almost say, Audrew Lang style, in view of that 
delightful Jiterarian’s late queer perpetration. 
Haschisch will be acceptable to those who care 
for the polite*melodrama, of which people seem 
never able to get enough, and that consequently 
has lately filled the circulatiog libraries to reple. 
tion. We have “no use” for the sort of thing 
ourselves; but there are plenty of pcople who 
have, and it may as well be written in a literary 
way. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s Prince Otto is 
an odd, fantastic story, of which we scarcely 
know what to make. Tbat, apart from any nar- 
rative interest that the book possesses—and this 
is patchy and disjointed - it has a moral under- 
current, one infers. But the precise nature of 
this serious element is not evident, and the 
story, if we are to take it merely superficially, is 
weak and far wide of the natural. Undoubted- 
ly, after such a diamond-edged bagatelle as Zhe 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll aud Mr. Hyde,a 
writer is entitled to put forth an indifferent 
book. We excuse Prince Otto accordingly, 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers.) 





Tue second volume of the Personal Me- 
mows of General Grant begins with October 
17tb, 1863, a dark date in the history of the late 
War. Rosecrans had, the month before, lost a 
battle at Chicumauzaa which might just as well 
have been won. Failing to recover, he went 
from bad to worse, let a check grow into a dis- 
aster, and finally was shut up in Chattanooga so 
effectually that, by October, he bad arranged a 
line of retreat, with every prospect that the firet 
move toward it would tbrow bis haif-starved, 
half-clad, and half-famished force prisoners of 
war into the hands of General Bragg ; with the 
fall of Knoxville, the lors of East Tennessee, 
and the surrender of Burnside sure to 
follow. In the midst of these depressing cir- 
cumstances General Grant took command of the 
Department of the Misrissippi, including Tenn 
essee, October 18th, 1863. Rosecrans was re- 
lieved by Thomas. Onthe 20th General Grant 
reached Nashville ; on the 21st he started for the 
front ; the 23d he was in Chattuuooga. The day 
of the 24th was spent in a personal inspection of 
the position, and at night orders were issued 
for the opening of the line back to the base of 
supplies and the relief of the force. On the 28th 
General Hooker emerged with his command into 
Lookout Valley, and fought on that day and the 
next the two actions which gave the Federal 
force command of the river back to their base at 





Bridgeport. In five days after General Grant’s 
arrival at Chattanooga the line was open; 
in a week, the troops were on full ra- 
tious, well clad, ammunition was abundant, 
and omens were in the air of the yet 
greater victories to come. These are the events 
which occupy the opening chapters of the re- 
cent volume of General Granv’s Personal Me- 
moirs. We place them among the most wonderful 
chapters of military history ever written. We 
read them with admiration. They will always 
be read with pride. No demonstration of what 
the Nation owes to the great soldiers who saved 
itin the War could be more complete. In its 
clearness, frank, blunt honesty, in its command 
of military details, plans, and movements, it is 
a book to read with confidence and enthusiasm. 
The two great campaigns of the War we have 
always believed to be the one which ended in 
the defeat of Bragg on Missionary Ridge, with 
the relief of Knoxville as its sequel, and the 
movement on Atlants. This volume describes 
them both, and in terms which are equally 
satisfactory to the military critic and to the 
civilian. The movemen's which resulted. in 
the driving of Bragg from Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge, are put on paper with 
as clear and masterly ferce as that which con- 
ceived them and carried them out. General 
Grant appears in these pages as more than a 
soldier. He has the heart of a citizen, and that 
citizen of the characteristic American type. 
Wellington’s aphorism that no man ever suc- 
ceeded as a soldier who did not have in him the 
love of hard knocks, fail in his case; for no 
man ever hated war or had less ambition for 
military fame. General Gordon resembled him 
in this respect ; but there are few other great sol- 
diers who have done so. The book abounds in 
characteristic anecdotes. Was there ever before 
a war in which the commanding general coolly 
approached the epemy’s picket line alone, re- 
ceived the salute of the guard, conversed with 
the picket and returned to bislines. General 
Grant exposed himself more than once in 


this way. It is hard to say why. Notb- 
ing was gained by it. Everything was 
risked, and it was on all rational con- 


siderations uasoldierly. While General Grant 
defends Sherman’s campaign, and declares that 
no pars of it is open to severe criticism, and 
very little to any atall, he does not spare him- 
self, but confesses the regret with which he 
recalls the bloody assault at Vicksburg and that 
at Cold Harbor. These memoirs, while they 
bear abundant testimony to the honest and 
patrio:ic activity of Mr. Stanton and the admin- 
istration, put us in possession of the short rea- 
sons Why the War halted so long. It was simply 
that until General Grant won that place for 
himself no commander had enorgh of the confi- 
dence of the department to be let alone. In 
such circumstances the power fell to the Secre- 
tary, who wanted to conduct everything himself, 
and made bad work of the campaigns he was 
tempted to interfere in because those appointed 
toconduct them were not strong enough to 
command their field. Stanton, with all his 
impetuous force, was timid. He took frght 
quickly, and his military management had the 
two greater vices of nervous clamor for achieve- 
ment, and timid disposition of forces. This 
volume contains many examples of thir. 
Wuiile they leave an impression of Stanton 
as a man of great force ‘and probity, 
with an  uncontroilable disposition to do 
everything himeelf, they place Mr. Lincoln in 
the nost honorable and creditable light, patient, 
self-controjled, with his eye on the far-off end, 
and anxious that every man should be in his 
right place. An amusing but typical example 
occurs in the letter on page 318, with what fol- 
lows: 


“OFFICE U. S. MILITARY TELEGRAPH, 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 3d, 1864, 
Cypher. 6 P.M., LT.-GENERAL GRANT, City Point, Va. 
“* have seen your dispatca in which you say: ‘I 
want Sheridan putin command of all the troops in 
the field, with instructions to put bimself south of 
the enemy, and follow him to the death. Wherever 
the enemy goes, let our troops go also.’ This, I 
think, is exactly right, asto how our forces should 
move. But please look over the dispatches you may 
have received irom here, even since you made that 
order, and discover, if you can, that there is any 
idea in the head of any one here, of ‘ putting our 
army south of the enemy,’ or of* following him to 
the death’ in any direction. [ repeat to you it will 
neither be done nor attempted unless you watch it 

every day, and hour, and force it. 
** A, LINCOLN.” 


We will only add, as the best summary of the 
characteristic merit of this volume, that it opens 
at that point in the history of the War when it 
began to be carried on under a controlling mind 
and on one plan. It appears also from this vol- 
ume, that, though General Grant had decided 
after Chattanooga that Sherman must go to 
Atlanta, it remained undecided whether beyond 
that point the objective should be Savannah or 
Mobile. (Chas. L. Webster & Co. 8vo. $3.50 
per vo).) 


--..We are certainly within the bounds in 
pronouncing the Rev. Dr. Théodore Appel’s 
Recollections of College Life at Marshall College, 


Mercersburg, Pa., from 1839 to 1845, a most 
entertaining book. It is described by the author 
as a “narrative with reflections,” in both of 
which poiuts it has wrought out in quaint sim- 
plicity a charming piciure of fifty years ago in 
that part of tho Quaker state, and especially 
among the Scotch and German people who had 
fortunately a point of union in the Heidelberg 
Catechism, and who became the constituency 
represented by the college and seminary. The 
volume has in general the flavor and the value 
of brief memorabilia. It expands, however, on 
Dr. Rauch and Dr. Nevin, the news of whose 
death reached us recently. As to the former 
it ig particularly full and satisfactory, and will 
be greeted by the members of the Reformed 
Church in this country as a rich,juicy and intel- 
ligent account of their attempts to found a col- 
lege and a seminary, and of the success which 
attended them. The chapters on Dr. Rauch’s 
wathetics and ethics are ail the more valuable, as 
his lectures have not been published. (Sam’l. 
Miikr, Reading, Pa.) 


.. With a touch of delightful frankness, Miss 
Helen J. Sanborn tells her readers that her vol- 
ume, A Winter in Central America and Mexico 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston ; C. T. Diil‘ngham, New 
York), was not inspired by the thirst for knowl- 
edge, for fame, or for adventure, but grew out 
of a search for coffee prosecuted into the inte- 
riorof Gautemala in company with her father, 
who was the merchant in the case. The notes 
made by the young lady in the party, who acted 
as interpreter, were, on her return, published in 
the New Englund Grocer, in the interest of the 
trade, where they attracted so much attention 
as to be cailed for in this more permanent form. 
The author is as vivacious with her pen as she 
was acute in her observations. Her chapters 
have the vividness of personal observation, and 
contain in addition valuable information on out 
of the way and novel subjects, as, for example, 
the cul'ure of the coffee pliant, the preparation 
of the berry for market, and the difticulties of 
one kind and another the dealer has to over- 
come to assure himself of the highest grades, 


.-The Messrs. Roberts Brothers publish in 
Frederic Henry Hedge’s Hours With the Ger- 
man Classics a volume in which the useful and 
the delightful evenly blend. The essays of 
which the volume is composed give the sub- 
stance of the author’s lectures to the classes in 
Harvard as Professor of German Literature. 
Without assuming to be exbaustive in any sense 
they cover the ground fairly well and follow a 
systematic and historical order from the earliest 
mythical beginnings down to Heinrich Heine, 
and trace the development of the literature and 
exhibit its characteristics in a double line of 
tiographical and criticai illus:ration. The vol- 
ume has strong claims on the attention of read- 
ing circles. 12mo, pp. 531. $2.50, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


GeorGes J. COomMBES has removed from 5 
East 17th Street to 275 Fifth Avenue. 


.-Houghtun, Mifflin & Co. have reprinted 
in cheap form Mrs. Whitney’s popular story for 
girls, ‘** A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life.”” 


.. The late Professor Von Ranke had finished 
the seventh volume of bis ‘* History,” bringing 
it down to the German Emperor Henry V., and 
the book will be published during the coming 
winter. 


....Mr. Malcolm Macmillan, who has lately 
made some reputation by his curious little study 
in a story, ‘‘Dagonet,” is preparing a new 
biography of Samuel Richardson, with critical 
comments upon bis novels. 


..Dr. Edward Eggleston’s signature was 
again on the visitors’ record of the Astor Library 
adayorsoago. He has returned to his home 
much improved in health, and with his stocx of 
notes and material on Colonia) history completed 
for his work. 


..+.-Miss Cleveland’s story, now in press at 
Detroit, is really a summer sketch of modest di- 
mensions and aims, written by ber several years 
ago. It isa novelette, not anovel. The book 
may improve on further acquaintance. The 
advance selections are not to our taste iu their 
style or subject matter. 


...William Black is making a canal-trip in 
England with an artist friend. We presume 
we shall somehow get thereby a new novel as 
long and serene and tame as any still waterway 
he navigates. We hope that Mr. Black will not 
take even a copy of bis last novel aboard to in- 
crease the load of the fiery steeds cf the towpath 


..Ticknor & Co. this week bring out the 
new novel by E. W. Howe, author of ‘Tne 
Story of a Country Town,” and “The Mystery 
of the Locks.” Mr. Howe’s book is called “*A 
Moonlight Boy,” and be is said to have put his 
best work into it. The preceding novels were 
very striking, in spite of certain serious literary 
defects. 


..--In the last number of Zhe Critic an amus- 
ing and keenly appreciative paper ‘* Concerning 








Thackeray,” is addressed by Louise Imogen 


Guinvey to Dickens, after the *‘ Letters to Daed 
Authors” style, with which Andrew Lang has 
made such a success. Miss Guiney (with a good 
deal of propriety) objected to the tenor of the 
last named English critic's epistle to the author 
of *‘ Bleak House” and ** A Tale of Two Cities.” 
There is rather more about Dickens than Thack- 
eray in her letter. In concluding, Miss Guiuey 
bids Dickens, in the spirit-land, to be of good 


cheer, because his ‘‘body-guard here below, or 
better, his spirit guard, is strong and genera- 
tive,” and because whatever he wrought for good 
or beauty in the world, will be cherished forever ; 
and cajls Sidney Carton “a peerless brother to 
Henry Esmond, set, jewel-like, in as glorious a 
background of hiswory. a 


..Mr. Swinburne’s preface to his newly 
published ‘ Miscellanies,” contains this singular 
paragraph : 


“We may believe in Christ or in Calvin, in St, 
John or in St. Augustine; but no man can believe 
in both ; for one or the other must needs be a blas- 
phemous liar, and as itisin the highest matters of 
faith, of hope, and of charity, so itis in matters of 
opinion, taste, or sympathy. We may heartily ap- 
preciate, we may Cordiaily admire, the literary and 
personal energies of such writers as Byron and Car- 
lyle; but we must recognize that the man who sees 
a great poet in the histrionic rhapsodist to whom all 
great poetry was hateful, or a great philosophic and 
pouitica] teacuer in the passionate and distempered 
humorist whose religious ideal was a modified Mo- 
locn-worship, and whose political creed found prac- 
tical expression in the plantations of a slave-owner 
and the dungeons of a Czar, does rightly or wrongly 
accept and respect the pretensions ot writers wuo 
can be acceptable as prophets or respectable as 
teachers to ho man who accepts the traditions of 
English independence, or respects the inheritance of 
Euglish poetry.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewtidering vartety recentip intro- 
luced wnto the size ana form as printing paper the 
dia designations of books, as 40, svo, 12mo, ete., 
dive 80 little indication of size that we shall herea/ster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures 0 f Dooks in 
this list in tnones and quarters, lhe nwmoer fret 
owen is the noth. 


The Story of Norway. By Hjalmar H. Boyesen, 
author of ** Goethe and Schiller,” etc. 74x: Be 
»D. xxiii, 656. New — and oem a. 
Putuam’s Sons,, a 
The Story of Germany. 2 “Babine. “Baring- 
Goul¢ -A., author of “Germany Present 
aud Past, “ete. With the collaboration of Ar- 
thur Gilman, M.A., autbor ot * The Story of 
Rome," etc. 7 9x5, pp. xviii, 437. The same. 
The Vision of Gold and Other Poems. By Lil- 
Jian Rozell Messenger. 739x434, vp. vu, 152. 
PROMI cnosnescncnsegpsesesscichesksssiesonntte 
Schilier’s Ausgewuhite Briesve. Selected and 
edited with an Introduction ard Commen- 
tary. By Pauline Buchheim, 64x44, pp 
BE Be i ieiesacdiaionteaaisusindscesss 
Miscellanea: a Collection of the Minor Writ- 
ings of Johu Baskia, Vols. ILand iI. 7x6. 
Vol. 1. pp. 2%; Vol. LT, pp, 270. New York: 
Jobn Wiley & Sons. Each 
Deucalion. Collected Studies of the Lapre of 
Waves, and the Life of Stones. By Jobu 
Ruskin, D.C.G., LL.D. Voi. 1. 7x5, pp. iv, 
Bob. TRC GAMO, .cccccccccsccccccccrcccscecccescess 
Proserpina. Studies of Voreide Flowers. By 
Jobp Ruskin, LL D. Vol, II. Tem, pp. 144, 
Thesame.. 
The Phslosor hy ot the Supernatural. 
Piatt, D.D., LL.D | 8x5é, 
York: E. v. Dutton & Co 


Scott's Marmion. 


1 00 


By Ww. H. 
pp. 342. New 
With Introduction, Notes 
and Glossary. By F.38. aseene, M.A, 6x4, 
pp. vili, 374. The same. 
Psychology. The Cognitive Powers. 
McCosh, D_D., L.L.D., author of “ luteutions 
of the Mind, ete. 1%x5 pv. vii, 245, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Son8............+.++ 
An American Four-in-Hand in Britain. By An- 
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Literature. 


The prompt montion in Our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Hehers for ali volumes recetved. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the gsleotton of works 
for further notice. 


WILLIAM CAREY.* 


Tus Life of William Carey, Shoemaker 
and Missionary, might be read as a remark- 
able practical illustration of the parable 
of the grain of mustard seed. Among the 
English-speaking races of the world the 
missionary spirit is, at this day, so active 
and devoted, the zeal for conversion is so 
obviously of the very essence of Christian- 
ity that few, we imagine, are aware how 
recent has been the revival of this great 
movement or how humble it was in its 
origin. The Catholic Church—more es- 
pecially the order of the Jesuits—has 
always been active in missionary work; 
and Protestantism in Germany was not en- 
tirely unmindful of it. But until the very 
close of the last century, neither in Great 
Britain por the United States did there 
exist a single organization for conveying a 
knowledge of Christiauity to heathen lands. 
Even the desire to do so was, to all seeming, 
extinct, and men and women, zealous for 
the faith in all other respects, justified their 
indifference here by the contention that, 
without the aid of a miraculous gift of 
tongues, the undertaking was impracti- 
cable. 

The sacred fire was rekindled, first of 
all, in the bosom of William Carey, a 
man moving in the humblest walks of life, 
a cobbler, and the member of a small 
sect known as the Particular Baptists. 
When he communicated his thoughts to 
the world he was impartially denounced 
by Protestants of all denominations as a 
presumptuous madman, Nothing daunted 
by this greeting, Carey labored on, and, in 
the end succeeded in infusing a measure of 
his own deep and ardent enthusiasm to the 
leading men of his denomination. He was 
sent to India to strive for the conversion of 
two hundred millions of Hindus and Mos- 
lems, and in this work, by Dr. George 
Smith, the world has presented to it for 
the first time the continuous record of 
those strivings and the success whieh fol- 
lowed them. It is a record of remarkable 
interest. A striking example of what life- 
long devotion to a single purpose is capa- 
ble of accomplishing in the face of diffi- 
culties apparently insuperable. From six- 
teen to twenty-eight William Carey was a 
shoemaker, or, to speak quite accurately, a 
cobbler. He did not claim for himself a 
higher walk of art, and frankly acknowl- 
edged in after life that he was but an in- 
different cobbler. But his desire for 
knowledge was even then sufficiently 
strong to overcome the obstacles created by 
his poverty, and, during these twelve years, 
in the leisure hours snatched from cob- 
bling, he succeeded in teaching himself 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. In a‘‘ New 
Testament Commentary,” Dr. George 
Smith tells us, ‘‘he found Greek words 
which he carefully transcribed and kept 
until he should next visit home, where a 
youth, whom dissipation had reduced from 
college to weaving, explained both the 
words and their terminations to him. All 
that he wanted was such beginnings. 
Hebrew he seems to have learned by 
the aid of the neighboring ministers; bor- 
rowing books from them and questioning 
them.” 

This extraordinary capacity for the 
acquisition of languages was of yeoman’s 
service to him in his after-work in India; 
and the consciousness of its possession 
doubtless moved him to regard with in- 
difference the then conventional argument 
against the practicability of missionary en- 
terprise. But, had it stood alone, it might 
not have turned his thoughts to this par- 
ticular field of labor. In his case it was 
happily combined with a passion for the 
study of geography. ‘‘ I remember,” writes 
a friend, ‘‘ on going into theroom where he 
employed himself in his business, I saw 
hanging up against the wall a very large 
map, consisting of several sheets of paper 
pasted together by himself, on which he 
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had drawn with a pen a place for every 
nution in the known world, and entered 
into it whatever he met with in reading, 
relative to its population, religion, etc. . 
- « These researches, on which his mind 
was naturally bent, hindered him, of 
course, from doing much at his business; 
and the people, as was said, being few and 
poor, he was at this time exposed to great 
hardships. I have been assured that he and 
his family have lived for a great while 
together without tasting animal food, and 
with but a scanty pittance of other pro- 
vision.” 

To a mind thus constituted there 
needed only an intensity of religious con- 
viction to complete the moral and intellec- 
tual equipment of a missionary. In William 
Carey this,was not long absent. The pro- 
fession of cobbling is sometimes said to be 
potent in the production of religious infi- 
delity; but, historically, it has been associ. 
ated with religious devotees not afew, and 
William Carey was not the least eminent of 
these. The son of a Parish Clerk, belong- 
ing to the Established Church, Carey, when 
a@ young man, was always eager to do bat- 
tle for the English Church. Dissenters, he 
considered, were a pernicious race of beings, 
who might be put an end to altogether with 
great advantage to the world. But “one 
idea” he says, occurred to him, which 
ultimately led to his separation from the 
English Church and his joining the 
sect of the Particular Baptists. The 
idea, he acknowledges, was “ very 
crude”; but he came to the conclusion 
that ‘the Church of England, as estab- 
lished by law, was the camp in which all 
were protected from the scandal of the cross, 
and that he ought to bear the reproach of 
Christ among the Dissenters.” It wasas a 
Particular Baptist that the desire to go 
forth as a missionary to the heathen took 
entire possession of his mind. It was ever 
present in his thoughts, in his conversation 
and his sermons. In 1792, he published his 
thoughts upon the subject in ‘‘ An Inquiry 
into the Obligations of Christians to use 
Means for the Conversion of the Heathens, 
in which the Religious State of the Differ- 
ent Nations of the World, the Success of 
Former Undertakings, and the Practicabil- 
ity of Further Undertakings are Consid- 
ered.” 

The book made no impression. The 
leading divine among the Particular 
Baptists denounced him as ‘‘a miserable 
enthusiast”; but Carey persevered. <A 
Baptist society for propagating the Gospel 
among the heathen was formed. Carey and 
a medical missionary of the name of 
Tiomas were selected as the first pioneers 
of the new enterprise; India was chosen as 
the field; and on the 11th of November, 
1798, Carey and his companion, after a 
five months’ voyage, landed at Calcutta. 


We must refer our readers to the pages 
of Dr. Smith’s interesting biography for an 
account of Carey’s early and exhausting 
labors in the land of his adoption. For, 
once landed upon Indian soil, he never 
again left it. In co-operation with Mr. 
Marshman and Mr. Ward, two men like 
minded with himself, he established at 
Serampore, a small Danish settlement thir- 
teen miles from Calcutta, the Serampore Mis- 
sion, which, for more than forty years, 
was the main source of light and leading 
to both the Government and the population 
of British India. The number of converts 
made by these devoted men was by no 
means inconsiderable; but the measure of 
their influence for good will be most in- 
adequately tested by such a criterion. We 
have no hesitation in saying that of all the 
eminent Englishmen who have spent their 
lives in India, there are none to whom the 
people of that country stand more deeply 
indebted than the three Baptist missionaries 
of Serampore. The cardinal erticle in the 
political creed of the East India Company, 
in those early days, was that British Rule 
in India could be maintained upon one 
condition only—entire abstinence from any 
interference with the religious prejudices 
of the natives. This principle was ac- 
cepted as a maxim of conduct in its widest 
sense. Widows were burned by hundreds 
every year upon the funeral pyres of their 
husbands; the sick and dying were con- 
veyed daily to the banks of the sacred 
Ganges, there to be suffocated by Ganges 
mud, or left to perish miserably from 





drowning; living children were being con- 
stantly sacrificed to the river-god, in order 
to propitiate the sins of their mothers; relig- 
ious fanatics were crushed to death under 
the wheels of the Car of Juggernaut; or 
swung in the public thoroughfares, sus- 
pended from hooks passed through their 
shoulders. 

The British Government — seated, as 
it were, ia the centerof these atrocities— 
was more than content to regard them with 
complete passivity. What was it that it 
should interfere with the religious-practices 
of its subjects? Nay, it made them a source 
of revenue. It took the religious shrines 
and temples under its august protection, 
and Jevied a tax upon all pilgrims visiting 
them. On the occasion of a great vic- 
tory or any other signal piece of good 
fortune, it sent gifts in solemn proces- 
sion, as a token of its regard and grati- 
tude to the deities who were sup- 
posed to preside at these sacred spots. 
Officials who lent themselves to such 
practices as these, ended, as was only 
natural, in becoming orientalized them- 
selves. To ‘stock a seraglio” was re- 
garded as an indispensable element in the 
setting up of a domestic establishment. 
The education of the natives was, of course, 
entirely ignored as calculated to shock 
their religious feelings; and a missionary, 
beyond any other variety of the human 
race, was regarded by the English rulers 
of India as a menace to their existence, a 
species of spiritual dynamitard who, 
if he presumed to set foot in India, was at 
once to be arrested, and sent back to the 
country whence he came. Carey and his 
companions could not, in truth, have ef- 
fected a lodgment in India at all, but for 
the fortunate accident that Serampore was 
a Danish settlement, where the mandates 
of the East India Company and its officials 
were of no effect. 

We need not go far out of our way to see 
how such a state of things as we have 
sketched above must have impressed the 
minds of men actuated by the desires and 
intense convictions of Carey and his com- 
panions. The inhuman indifference of the 
authorities to the evils which surrounded 
them was, perhaps, more repulsive to them 
than the evils themselves. From the 
security of their citadel in Serampore, they 
lost no time in trying to work upon the 
callous consciences of the men in high 
places; and most admirable was the pru- 
dence, the foresight, the moderation with 
which they carried on these delicate opera- 
tions. They had not only to conquer dis- 
trust of their intentions, but to create confi- 
dence in them; and they entirely succeeded 
in both objects. If the cruelties we have 
enumerated are now suppressed through- 
out the length and breadth of India, the 
credit is due to the three missionaries of 
Serampore. If the education of the people 
of India be now acknowledged as among 
the first of its duties by the Government, it 
is to the moral influence of Serampore that 
we must credit the beginnings of this mo- 
mentous change in the spirit and practice 
of British rule. 


These, however, are but a small part of 
the benefits conferred upon India by Carey 
and his two friends. Apart, altogether, 
from their direct work as missionaries, by 
reducing Bengali to literary form, by the 
introduction of the printing press, by the 
circulation of vernacular tracts, by the 
publication of the first printed newspaper 
in a native tongue, and by the founding of 
the splendid college at Serampore, they gave 
a stimulus to native thought to which the 
present intellectual activity of India—and 
more especially of the Gangetic provinces 
—is cleally traceable. Finally, the spec- 
tacle of what these men were doing, 
swept away, as in a moment, the apathy 
and indifference which had settled down 
upon English-speaking Protestantism. The 
village cobbler is the spiritual ancestor of 
all the many missionaries—American, 
Scotch and Enoglish—who have labored in 
India since his day. It is a popular error 
to believe that the preaching of Christianity 
has failed in India. It seems to the indiffer- 
ent spectator not to be gaining ground be- 
cause, beyond the range of its own actual] 
converts, its presence in the land has con- 
strained both Hindus and Moslems to adopt a 
higher ideal of belief and conduct. That im- 
provement is, in itself, an incalculable gain 











to the country; but its greatest work in 
India has been the rescue of the lower 
castes from the degradation and oppression 
to which, under the old order, they were 
doomed forever. It is, slowly but surely, 
breaking down the system of caste in the 
only way in which it can be overthrown, 
by actually raising the Pariah to the moral 
and intellectual level of the Brahman; or 
rather, far above it. : 





RECENT FICTION. 


In common with many others, we have watched 
the literary career of Mr. H. C. Banner with 
especial interest, if not many words. Mr. Bun- 
ner is weli known as the managing editor of a 
prominent illustrated weekly ; but with this side 
of his activity we do not wish here to concern 
ourselves, As a writer of verse and a story- 
teller, we recognized Mr. Bunner from the 
first as one hors concours. In his poems there 
has been a gracefulness of sentiment, an origi- 
nal turn of his thonght, a vague suggestiveness, 
combined with beauty of expression, which have 
caught the eye and the heart. There often has 
seemed united in him the happy fancy of Austin 
Dobson, or Edmund Goase, the musical airiness 
of Locker; and beneath such superficial like- 
nesses lies a sincerity of feeling, peculiarly the 
American verse-maker’s. We have had nothing 
of its sort more charming than *‘The Way to 
Arcady,” which exhibits Mr. Bunner as a poet 
admirably. As to his prose work, it is true that 
it is chiefly of the magazine-sketch dimensions 
and type—except his ‘‘Woman of Honor,” a 
novel prepared for dramatic purposes, and at 
once cast into the form of a play; the excel- 
lences in which were essentially of plot, as 
the restrictions of such a thing necessitated. But 
those who read such ghost stories as ‘*The 
Red Silk Handkerchief,” ‘Love In Olde 
Cloathes,” or the exquisite “‘ Paragraph In A 
Newspaper,” (the latter being a positive gem in 
such literature) could not but find their beliefs 
in Mr. Bunner’s exceptional gifts confirmed. 
There was an English style of real beauty. 
There was that almost lost knack (in these days 
of detail, detail, always detaii!) of sketching 
character definitely in a few lines where other 
men take paragraphs. The perception of true lit- 
erary construction exhibited itself in even the 
least elements ; and underrunning his prose too 
as his poetry, isastrange current of individual 
human feeling and a divination of some stirs and 
tremors in the human heart that are rarely 
taken cognizance of by the story writer. By an 
“Open Letter” to The Century some time ago, 
Mr. Bunner also wrote on his banner, otherwise 
than by practice, the motto of true localism for 
his fiction ; New York and the pictureequeness 
of New York—especially of the life in the 
city’s foreign quarters—as ample and effec- 
tive material for American writers. We 
have taken a brief text to preach our bit of a 
sermon on Mr. Bunuer, to wit, the Midge a 
little book from his pen that has 
made its appearance lately. In The Midge 
whatever has pleased us in his previous work 
reappears. The story is short,simple,and fascin- 
ating. The scene is the quiet decadence of ‘‘the 
wrong side” of old Washington Square and the 
South Fifth Avenue and Houston Street region 
(where any day a man can readily imagine him- 
self at least three thousand miles nearer Europe) 
The characters are a girl-waif, born in a tene- 
ment house ; an obscure and meditative elderly 
doctor; a bright young lad, who becomes his 
friend and—alas! his rival before the book ends ; 
and such cosmopolitan society as one can see out 
of the windows of the Elevated Railroad at his 
pleasure. All is New York in its true colors and 
without gilding or idealizing; but the nice 
choice and disposition of the background, mid- 
dle and foreground of the picture,make the illu_ 
sion,of further remoteness,often complete. Each 
personage is lifelike. The dramatic action is 
never retarded, nor too much hasteued for effec- 
tiveness. It is one of those stories where the 
reader is ever on the verge of smiling or of tear - 
fulness, so delicately are pathos and humor 
blended. One sentimental trait in Mr. Bunner 
has notably reappeared in this story. We 
mark in him a peculiar and beautiful sympathy 
with that young manhood that is still boyhood ; 
with the young fellow not yet past walking with 
a spring in his step, in whose eye there yet lurks 
a sparkle, whose forehead is unlined by the care 
that comes with the approach of his third dec- 
ade. We have never seen the author of The 
Midge; and if we had not some shrewd guess at 
his individuality, he might exist for us as a rev, 
erent ideal, because of his faculty of ex- 
pressing the regretful benediction with which 
the man who has turned his back on the buoy- 
ant epoch of the twenties sighs at seeing it go- 
ing on and on, but himself exiled from it for- 
evermore. The Midge is a brief book, but a 
charming book; and we prophesy that if Mr, 
Bunner has more leisure, his writings will no 
longer be delighted in by a still too-limited cir- 
cle of admirers, but known as among the most 
artistic and feeling things in our light literature, 
(N. ¥.: C. Scribner’s Sons.) 

It is an old experience in the demesne of fic 
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tion that the man who flashes out before the 
public with a brilliant first novel is apt to shine 
with a much milder radiance when he makes his 
second venture. Ihe general reader, to whom 
this probability has not come home time and 
again, as to the reviewer, is apt to forget,it, and 
wait with impatience for what will make the 
more jadicious grieve. Prof. Arthur 8. Hardy’s 
second novel, The Wind of Destiny, is one of she 
season’s particular literary disappointments, 
after so admirable an outsetting in fiction-writ- 
ing as his But Yeta Woman. One quality which 
we presumed could scarcely be less distinct in it 
than in the first book, a singularly fascinating~ 
imitation of the French style of Cherbuliez and 
of About, is seriously impaired. ‘There is a want 
of repose; deference to foreign idiom is less 
happy. The continual effort that the author 
makes to be epigrammatic becomes very quickly 
a tiresome and openly artificial manner- 
ism. We enter into the plot of the 
novel by a kind of side door. An incident that 
has no importance is the beginning of our con- 
fusion, and it is a confusion that lasts all 
through, even after we have discovered the 
drift and the real lines of the action. The 
dramatic side of the book, even at its greatest 
development, is turgidly expressed. The book 
smells of the lamp. The balance of the charac 

ters and their mutual relationship is nowhere 
well conveyed to us, and, in fact, the only por- 
traiture that is tangible is Gladys, a minute 
study of a woman with a naturally high-strung 
and ovirstrained nervous organization, which, 
acted upon by fatal conditions, is thrown into 
real munia. Schonberg is a clog and make- 
weight ; and while we give Mr. Hardy credit for 
a strong conception of him, he has, unfortunate- 
ly, not worked ous that conception lucidjy or 
artisticaliy. There is too much of thestory, avd 
too much dialogue especially. Its movement is 
swamped in talk, wordiness—the very last thing 
one might expect of the writer of so terse a 
book as Mr. Huardy’s maiden essay. As for the 
ethics, they are, to say the least, negative; un- 
less such a painful climax will appeal to women 
who duplicate Gladys in temperament and in 
having made, for all their lives, a direful matri- 
monial blunder, to which it isa thousand pities 
any “ wind of destiny” should ever open their 
eyes. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

There is some originality of material, but more 
in treatment and tie framing of situations, in 
Thorold King’s Haschisch, a novel of crime and 
detection thereof; the scenes of which are New 
York City and that paradise of Americans and 
misbehaving folk, Paris. The story moves 
briskly, and is well told in short, clean-cut chap- 
ters, which ought to stamp all books of the 
Hugh Conway, Florence Warden—and we might 
almost say, Andrew Lang style, in view of that 
delightful literarian’s late queer perpetration, 
Haschisch will be acceptable to those who care 
for the polite*melodrama, of which people seem 
never able to get enough, and that consequently 
has lately filled the circulatiog libraries to reple. 
tion. We have “no use” for the sort of thing 
ourselves; but there are plenty of people who 
have, and it may as well be written in a literary 
way. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s Prince Otto is 
an odd, fantastic story, of which we scarcely 
know what to make. Tbat, apart from any nar- 
rative interest that the book possesses—and this 
is patchy and disjointed - it has a moral under- 
current, one infers. But the precise nature of 
this serious element is not evident, and the 
story, if we are to take it merely superficially, is 
weak and far wide of the natural. Undoubted- 
ly, after such a diamond-edged bagatelle as Zhe 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll aud Mr. Hyde, a 
writer is entitled to put forth an indifferent 
book. We excuse Prince Otto accordingly, 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers.) 





Tue second volume of the Personal Me- 
mors of General Grant begins with October 
17th, 1863, a dark date in the history of the late 
War. Rosecrans had, the month before, lost a 
battle at Chicumauzaa which might just as well 
have been won. Failing to recover, he went 
from bad to worse, let a check grow into a dis- 
aster, and finally was shut up in Chattanooga so 
effectually that, by October, he bad arranged a 
line of retreat, with every prospect that the first 
move toward it would throw bis haif-starved, 
half-clad, and half-famished force prisoners of 
war into the hands of General Bragg ; with the 
fall of Knoxville, the loss of East Tennessee, 
and the surrender of Burnside sure to 
follow. In the midst of these depressing cir- 
cumstances General Grant took command of the 
Department of the Misrissippi, including Tenn 
essee, October 18th, 1863. Rosecrans was re- 
lieved by Thomas. Onthe 20th General Grant 
reached Nashville ; on the 21st he started for the 
front ; the 23d he was in Chattuuooga. The day 
of the 24th was spent in a personal inspection of 
the position, and at night orders were issued 
for the opening of the line back to the base of 
supplies and the relief of the force. Onthe 28th 
General Hooker emerged with his command into 
Lookout Valley, and fought on that day and the 
hext the two actions which gave the Federal 
force command of the river back to their base at 





Bridgeport. In five days after General Grant’s 
arrival at Chattanooga the line was open; 
in a week, the troops were on full ra- 
tious, well clad, ammunition was abundant, 
and omens were in the air of the yet 
greater victories to come. These are the events 
which occupy the opening chapters of the re- 
cent volume of General Grant’s Personal Me- 
moirs. We place them among the most wonderful 
chapters of military history ever written. We 
read them with admiration. They will always 
be read with pride. No demonstration of what 
the Nation owes to the great soldiers who saved 
itin the War could be more complete. In its 
clearness, frank, blunt honesty, in its command 
of military details, plans, and movements, it is 
a book to read with confidence and enthusiasm. 
The two great campaigns of the War we have 
always believed to be the one which ended in 
the defeat of Bragg on Missionary Ridge, with 
the relief of Knoxville as its sequel, and the 
movement on Atlants. This volame describes 
them both, and in terms which are equally 
satisfactory to the military critic and to the 
civilian. The movemen's which resulted. in 
the driving of Bragg from Lookout Mountain 
and Missionary Ridge, are put on paper with 
as clear and masterly ferce as that which con- 
ceived them and carried them out. General 
Grant appears in these pages as more than a 
soldier. He has the heart of a citizen, and that 
citizen of the characteristic American type. 
Wellington’s aphorism that no man ever suc- 
ceeded as a soldier who did not have in him the 
love of hard knocks, fail in his case; for no 
man ever hated war or had less ambition for 
military fame. General Gordon resembled him 
in this respect ; but there are few other great sol- 
diers who have done so. The book abounds in 
characteristic anecdotes. Was there ever before 
a war in which the commanding general coolly 
approached the epemy’s picket line alone, re- 
ceived the salute of the guard, conversed with 
the picket and returned to hislines. General 
Grant exposed himself more than once 


in 
this way. Ic is hard to say why. Noth- 
ing was gained by it. Everything was 
risked, and it was on all rational con- 


siderations uosoldierly. While General Grant 
defends Sherman’s campaign, and declares that 
no parc of it is open to severe criticism, and 
very little to any at ail, he does not spare him- 
self, but confesses the regret with which he 
recalls the bloody assault at Vicksburg and that 
at Cold Harbor. These memoirs, while they 
bear abundant testimony to the honest and 
patrio:ic activity of Mr. Stanton and the admin- 
istration, put us in possession of the short rea- 
sons Why the War halted so long. It was simply 
that until General Grant won that place for 
himself no commander had enovgh of the confi- 
dence of the department to be let alone. In 
such circumstances the power fell to the Secre- 
tary, who wanted to conduct everything himself, 
and made bad work of the campaigns he was 
tempted to interfere in because those appointed 
to conduct them were not strong enough to 
command their field. Stanton, with all his 
impetuous force, was timid. He took fnght 
quickly, and his military management had the 
two greater vices of nervous clamor for achieve- 
ment, and timid disposition of forces. This 
volume contains many examples of thir. 
Wuile they leave an impression of Stanton 
as a man of great force ‘and probity, 
with an uncontrollable disposition to do 
everything himself, they place Mr. Lincoln in 
the n.ost honorable and creditable light, patient, 
self-controjled, with his eye on the far-off end, 
and anxious that every man should be in his 
right place. An amusing but typical example 
occurs in the letter on page 318, with what fol- 
lows : 


** OFFICE U, S. MILITARY TELEGRAPH, 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 3d, 1864, 
Cypher. 6 P.M., LT.-GENERAL GRANT, City Point, Va. 

** [have seen your dispatca in which you say: ‘ 
want Sheridan put in command of all the troops in 
the field, with instructions to put himself south of 
the enemy, and follow him to the death. Wherever 
the enemy goes, let our troops go also.’ This, I 
think, is exactly right, asto how our forces should 
move. But please look over the dispatches you may 
have received irom here, even since you made that 
order, and discover, if you can, that there is any 
idea in the head of any one here, of ‘ putting our 
army south of the enemy,’ or of* following him to 
the death’ in any direction. I repeat to you it will 
neither be done nor attempted unless you watch it 

every day, and hour, and force it. 
** A, LINCOLN.” 


We will only add, as the best summary of the 
characteristic merit of this volume, that it opens 
at that point in the history of the War when it 
began to be carried on under a controlling mind 
and on one plan. It appears also from this vol- 
ume, that, though General Grant had decided 
after Chattanooga that Sherman must go to 
Atlanta, it renaimed undecided whether beyond 
that point the objective should be Savannah or 
Mobile. (Chas. L. Webster & Co. 8vo. $3.50 
per vol.) 


«--.We are certainly within the bounds in 
pronouncing the Rev. Dr. Théodore Appel’s 
Recollections of College Life at Marshall College, 





Mercersburg, Pa., from 1839 to 1845, a most 
entertaining book. It is described by the author 
as a “narrative with reflections,” in both of 
which poiuts it has wrought out in quaint sim- 
plicity a charming piciure of fifty years ago in 
that part of the Quaker state, and especially 
among the Scotch and German people who had 
fortunately a poimt of union in the Heidelberg 
Catechism, and who became the constituency 
represented by the college and semiaoary. The 
volume has in general the flavor and the value 
of brief memorabilia. It expands, however, on 
Dr. Rauch and Dr. Nevin, the news of whose 
death reached us recently. As to the former 
it is particularly full and satisfactory, and will 
be greeted by the members of the Reformed 
Church in this country as a rich, juicy and intel- 
ligent account of their attempts to found a col- 
lege and a seminary, and of the success which 
attended them. The chapters on Dr. Rauch’s 
w3thetics and ethics are all the more valuable, as 
his lectures have not been published. (Sam’l. 
Miikr, Reading, Pa.) 


.. With a touch of delightful frankness, Miss 
Helen J. Sanborn tells her readers that her vol- 
ume, A Winter in Central America and Mexico 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston ; C. T. Diil‘ngham, New 
York), was not inspired by the thirst for knowl- 
edge, for fame, or for adventure, but grew out 
of a search for coffee prosecuted into the inte- 
riorof Gautemala in company with her father, 
who was the merchant in the case. The notes 
made by the young lady in the party, who acted 
as interpreter, were, on her return, published in 
the New England Grocer, in the interest of the 
trade, where they attracted so much attention 
as to be cailed for in this more permanent form. 
The author is as vivacious with her pen as she 
was acute in her observations. Her chapters 
have the vividness of personal observation, and 
contain in addition vaiuable information on out 
of the way and novel subjects, as, for example, 
the cul'ure of the coffee plant, the preparation 
of the berry for market, and the difficulties of 
one kind and another the dealer has to over- 
come to assure himself of the highest grades, 


.-The Messrs. Roberts Brothers publish in 
Frederic Henry Hedge’s Hours With the Ger- 
man Classics a volume in which the useful and 
the delightful evenly blend. The essays of 
which the volume is composed give the sub- 
stance of the author’s lectures to the classes in 
Harvard as Profeasor of German Literature. 
Without assuming to be exbaustive in any sense 
they cover the ground fairly well and follow a 
systematic and historical order from the earliest 
mythical beginnings down to Heinrich Heine, 
and trace the development of the literature and 
exhibit its characteristics in a double line of 
tiographical and critical illus:ration. The vol- 
ume has strong claims on the attention of read- 
ing circles. 12mo, pp. 531. $2.50, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


GeorGes J. COomBEs has removed from 5 
East 17th Street to 275 Fifth Avenue. 





.-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have reprinted 
in cheap form Mrs. Whitney's popular st ory for 
girls, ‘‘ A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life.” 


..- The late Professor Von Ranke had finished 
the seventh volume of his ‘‘ History,” bringing 
it down to the German Emperor Henry V., and 
the book will be published during the coming 
winter. 


....Mr. Malcolm Macmillan, who has lately 
made some reputation by his curious little study 
in a story, ‘*Dagonet,” is preparing a new 
biography of Samuel] Richardson, with critical 
comments upon bis novels. 


..-Dr. Edward Eggleston’s signature was 
again on the visitors’ record of the Astor Library 
adayorsoago. He has returned to his home 
much improved in health, and with his stock of 
notes and material on Colonia) history completed 
for his work, 


..».Miss Cleveland’s story, now in press at 
Detroit, is really a summer sketch of modest di- 
mensions and aims, written by her several years 
ago. It isa novelette, not a novel. The book 
may improve on further acquaintance. The 
advance selections are not to our taste iu their 
style or subject matter. 


..William Black is making a canal-trip in 
England with an artist friend. We presume 
we shall somehow get thereby a new novel as 
long and serene and tame as apy still waterway 
he navigates. We hope that Mr. Black will not 
take even a copy of his last novel aboard to in- 
crease the load of the tiery steeds cf the towpath 


....-Ticknor & Co. this week bring out the 
new novel by E. W. Howe, author of *Tne 
Story of a Country Town,” and “The Mystery 
of the Locks.” Mr. Howe’s book is called “A 
Moonlight Boy,” and he is said to have put his 
best work into it. The preceding novels were 
very striking, in spite of certain serious literary 
defects. 


...-In the last number of The Critic an amus- 
ing and keenly appreciative paper ‘* Concerning 





Guiuey to Dickens, after the *‘ Letters to Deed 
Authors” style, with which Andrew Lang has 
made such a success. Miss Guiney (with a good 
deal of propriety) objected to the tenor of the 
last named English critic’s epistle to the author 
of *‘ Bleak House” and “A Tale of Two Cities.” 
There is rather more about Dickens than Thack- 
eray in her letter. In concluding, Miss Guiuey 
bids Dickens, in the spirit-land, to be of good 
cheer, because his ‘‘body-guard here below, or 
better, his spirit guard, is strong and genera- 
tive,” and because whatever he wrought for good 
or beauty in the world, will be cherished forever ; 
and calls Sidney Carton ‘a peerless brother to 


Henry Esmond, set, jewel- hike, in as glorious & 
background of hisvory.” 


....Mr. Swinburne’s preface to his newly 
published ‘‘ Miscellanies,” contains this singular 
paragraph : 


“We may believe in Christ or in Calvin, in St. 
John or in St. Augustine ; but no man can believe 
in both ; for one or the other must needs be a bias- 
phemous liar, and as itis in the highest matters of 
faith, of hope, and of charity, so itis in matters of 
opinion, taste, or sympathy. We may heartily ap- 
preciate, we may cordiaily admire, the literary and 
personal energies Of such writers as Byron and Car- 
lyle; but we must recognize that the man who sees 
a great poet in the histrionic rhapsodist to whom sll 
great poetry was hateful, or a great philosophic and 
po:itical teacuer in the passionate aud distempered 
humorist whose religious ideal was a modified Mo- 
loch-worship, and whose political creed found prac- 
tical expression in the plantations of a siave-owner 
and the dungeons of a Czar, does rightly or wrongly 
accept and respect the pretensions ot writers wuo 
can be acceptable as prophets or respectable as 
teachers to ho Man who accepts the traditions of 
English independence, or respects the inheritance of 
Euglish poetry.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewtidering variety recentip imtro- 
luced into the size ana form as printing paper the 
oid designations of books, as 4t0, 4vo, 12mo, ete., 
Jive so little indication of size that we shall herea/ster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures cf DooKs in 
this list in tnones and quarters, he nwmoer fret 
owen is the noth. 


The Story of Norway. By Hjalmar H. Boyesen, 

author of ** Goethe and Schiller,” ete. axe 
sp. xxiii, 556. New York and London: G. P. 
UND WI isns.- <cocnncecxccsisipeneseves ce 

The Story of Germany. B; Sabine Bariug- 
Gould, M.A., author of “Germany Present 

aud Past, “ete. With the collaboration of Ar- 

thur Gilman, M.A., author ot “ The story of 

Rome,” ete. 7 2x5, pp. xviii, 437. The same. 

The Vision of Gold and Other Poems. By Lil- 
lian Rozell Messenger. 739x4%, vp. vil, 157. 
SO EIIG con ceccsccconqsebectsensscctocnéonnteoes 

Schilier’s Ausgewuhite Briesve. Selected and 
edited with an Introduction ard Commen- 
tary. By Pauline Buchheim, 64x44, pp 
BU ME, TRO GIG: cco cccccsseniecscisacsecccesss 

Miscrllanea: a Collection of the Minor Writ- 
1ng8 of —— Ruskin. Vols. Land lI. 7x6. 
Vol. L. pp. Vol. LT. New Yorg: 
Jobn Wiley 4 y Ns, SI acne daciivacnscassaae 

Deucalion. Collected Studies of the Lapre of 

Javes, and the Life of Stones. By Jobn 
Ruskin, D.C LL.D. Voi. I. 744x5, pp. iv, 
25. The SES POM sa sie 

Proserpina. Studies of Wayside Flowers. By 
Sob oe Ruskin, —e. Vol. Il. Texb, D pp. 144, 
Thesame.. 

The Pholeaos aby of. the Supernataral. 
Piatt, D.D., LL.D | &x5% 
York: E. ¥. Dutton & Co. 

Scott's Marmion. With Introduction, 
and Glossary. By F.38. AsEete, M.A, 
pp. viii, 374. The same. 

Psychology. The Cognitive Powers. ‘By ‘Semen 
McCosh, D.D., L.L.D., author of “ luteutions 
of the Mind,” ete. 7%x5. pv. va “—_ 
York: Charies Scribner's Sons. 

An American Four-in-Hand in Britain. ‘ty aa- 
drew Carnegie. 744x434, pp. 19l. Theeame. 
The English Churchin Other Lands; or, The 
Spiritual Expansion of Engiand. By the 
Kev. &. W. Tucke Dg author of * Under 
His Banner” etc. 7x49, pp. Xiv, 223. New 
York: Auson D, F. Kaudoiph & Co............ 

History of the Keformation in England, By 
Soma. Perry, M. 7x44, Up. xv, 222. Th 

ame 


1 00 


1% 
By Ww. H. 
PP. 342. New 
2 bo 
Notes 
receete 





The dcwisb Altar. An Inquiry into the Spirit 
and Intent of the Expiatory Offeringr of 
the Mosaic Kitual. By John Leigiton, D.D. 
79X4%. bP. 127. New York aud London: 
J _ “aeapebboboeatipaietiene nets 

The Death of Hewfik Pasha. A Confession. 74x 
i CR BO Baccccs actsscnctccnaweatas 


Eternity. What Does the Bible say of It? A Con- 
cordance, 64x44, pp. vii, 9. London: 
San_uel Bagster & Sous, Limited. Toronto: 
BS. B. BrigRe.......-cecccers: eccccccverses seoceee 


Four Thousaud Scripture “Questions with An- 
swers, For the Use of Parents and leach- 
ers. 6x4, pp, 238. The same...............+.+ 

Elements Necessary tothe Formation of Busi- 
ness Character. By John Macdunald. 7x54, 
pp.37, Loronto: William Briggs 

Shall We or Shall we Not? By the “ 
Johnston, M.A., B.D. 7x4%, Pp. 

Her Own Doing. A Novel. By W. E. Norris, 
author of atrimony,” sag 6% x43, pp. 

New York: Harper & Br-8............00:. 

The Heir of oe, one. A Novel. By James Payn, 
author of —— ou Horseback,” etc. 
(Fravklin uenere ibrary.) 1138, pp. yi. The 
GOTO. cocccccscccncecescccscseccscces Pevescecccccces 

The Crutss of Her Majesty’s Ship * Bacchante.” 
1879—183¢. Compiled trom the Private Jour- 
nels, Letters and Note- Books of 
Albert Victor and Prince 
with additions i - i 
| 8%4x0%4. Vol. 

PP. X1i, Sud. London all New York 
ae BH OO. ccccece cocscccccccccsesece 

Life of the Rixht Rever nd John Barrett Ker- 
foot, D. D. By Hall Harrisou, M. A, 
ln two volumes, 7%x54g Vol. I. pp. vii, 370; 
ba IL. pp. v, 342. New York: James Pott & 

er Essays. A Charles Henry Hamilton 
Wright, D.D. x44, Dp. Xxxii, 261. New 
Yors: Scribner & W BERNE << kcasiracasices isk 

Southern California, By theodore 8, Van Dyke, 
eather ot “The Still-Huuter,” etc. 7x5, 

>», 1x, 233. New York: Foras, Howard & 
Hulbert po6scbeweeeseceur sn vabad cepecsssnetavetcen 

Evote * Christianity and Mental Cherapeu tics, 
By F. Evans, author of * “Divine Law of 
© A * éte 7x5, pp. 174. Boston: 

Carter & Karrick.........cc.ccccces Sesene 

The Mystery of Pain. By James Hinton, 4 - D., 
author ot Life In Nature,” etc. With an 
Jutroduction by James K. Nichols, M. D. 

Tg x49, pe vii, 121. Boston: Cupples, Up- 

BER EGO .coctcese cccceqnqccossoosesescoesecesedss 
Giles, oo By Willis Boyd Qt ev, author of 
Pine Cones.” 7x4, pp. . Boston: D. 
EOtReep B COicgcccscccccccce coccccscvevesececs 

Many Mistakes Mended. Corrections in Speak- 
ing, Pronouncing and Writing the English 
Langues. 7x4%, Pp. vi, 316. New York: 

Tiobals «& Sons. ecvccevcccccevcseecevesess 
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Fallen ‘taol. By F. ae etna of “Vice. 
7 Ve rea,’ * etc. orf pp. 834. ene 
J. B. Lippincott OOin2.. 084 


Poems. By George Crabbe. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE CRUISE OF 


H. M. 8.“BACCHANTE.” 
1879-1882. 


Compiled from the Letters, Journals and 
Note Books of 


PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR AND 
PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES, 


WITH ADDITIONS BY THE 
REV. JOHN NEALE DALTON. 


With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
2 vols., 8vo, $16. 





Mr. John Morley’s Collected Works. 
NEW VOLUME. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES, VOL. II. 


Vauvenargues, Tourgot, Condorcet, 
Joseph de Maistre. 
Globe, 8yvo, $1.59. 


A New Volume by the Authcr of ** Bible 
Teachings in Nature,’’ etc., etc. 


THE OLIVE LEAF. 


BY 
D.D.,LL.D.,F.B.8.E. 
Author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature,” ** Two 
Worlds are Ours,” etc., etc. 
Globe, 8vo, $1.75. 


HENRY BAZELY, 
THE OXFORD EVANGELIST. 


BY 
E. L. Hicxs, M.A. 
12mo, $1.75. 


Hucu MAomMILian, 


Tue Rev. 
With portrait, 





“ Henry Bazely, the subject of this tenderly written 
memoir, 18, as his faithtul biographer tells us, one 
more witness tothe power of Christianity as a mo- 
tive power of human life. . . . On the whole we 
may lesrn from such a life how much persona) good 
ness, infused with enthusiasm, can effect.”—Literary 
World. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


GP, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


21 & 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 


HAVE NOW READY: 


i. FRANCE UNDER MAZARIN. With 
a Bkerch of the Administration of Richelieu. 
By James Breck Perkins. Two volumes, 
large octavo, with portraits of Mazarin, 
Richelieu, Loais XIII, Anne of Aunsiria, 
and Condé, $5. e 


“The period covered by the adrinistration of 
Richelieu and Mazarin is oue of both interest and 1m. 
portance. Yet Iam not aware that apy full history 
of this time bas veen written in koglish. The career 
ani character of Richelieu are, to a certain extent, 
fanmhar; but, perba}s most have a general idea of 
his administration ratherthan a familiarity with 
what beactuaily did, Both the characte: and admiu- 
istration of Mazarin are, I think, little known to most 
English readers. Yet eighteen years which embraced 
the Fronde and the treaties of Weatphalia and the 
Pyrevees, cannot be deemed unimportant.”"—£xtract 
from Author's Preface, 


II, A LIFE IN SONG. Poems based on 
the Supported Experiences of an Anti- 
Slavery Leader. By George L. Raymond, 
Professor in Princeton College. 16mo, cloth, 
extra, $1.25. 








Recently Published by the same Author : 


Ill. POETRY AS A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ART. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


“ Professor Raymond's criticisms are exceptionally 
fine, and his style so polished that hisis one of the 
most delight ul books upon literature we have ever 
read,”— Washington Cajnitol, 


“ The work will be welcomed, must be studied, and 
will grow upon the schools as it is appreciated.”— 
N. B. Journal of Education, 

“Its results are the most important ones pet at- 


tained in its department, and, we believe, the most 
valuable.”— Boston Globe. 





*,"Special attention is invited to Messrs. Put- 
nam’s new descripive catalogue, now ready, 
Forwarded upon receipt of two stamps, 
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WARPER & eRoTHERs. FRAGELIN SGUARE. 4B. ¥ 
4. CHURCH CQO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0 








D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Earthquakes and Other Earth 
Movements: 


By Joun Mitne, Professor in the Imperial 
College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan. Ia- 
ternational Scientific Series, With 38 Illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth. Price, #1.75. 


An attempt is made in this volume to give a sys- 
tematic account of various Ear:h Movements. These 
comprise Earthquakes, or the sudden violent move" 
ments of the ground: Karth Tremors,or minute move- 
ments which escape our attention by tue smallness of 
their amplitude; Earth Putsations, or movements 
which are overlooked on account of the length of 
their period, and Karth Oscillations, or movements 
of long period and large amplitude. 


il. 


A History of Education. 


By Prof. F. V. N. Parnter, of Roanoke Col- 
lege, Virginia. The International Educa- 
tion Series. Edited by W. T. Harris, 
LL.D. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The publishers have arranged for the publication 
of a series of volumes on education, of which the 
above is the first iseue, such as is needed by teachers 
and agers of schools, for normal classes, and for 
the professional reading and training of educators 
generally, As the series will cor tain works from Eu- 
ropean as well as from American authors, it will be 
called “ The International Education Series.” It will 
be under the editorship of W. T. Harris, LL.D., who 
will contribute more or less matter for tbe different 
volumes in the way of introductions, analysis, and 
commentary, a8 well as some of the works entire. 


III. 


Medicine of the Future. 


An address prepared for the annual meet- 
ing of the British Medical Association in 
1886. By Avstin Fuint (Senior). Witb 
Portrait. Square 12mo, cloth, extra. Price, 
$1.00. 





IV. 


Doris’s Fortune. 


A novel. By the author of “The House on 
the Marsh.” 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers: or any volume 
sent by the publishers by mail, post paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


1,3 and 5 Bond St., N. Y. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


Childhood, Boyhocd, Youth. 


By COUNT LYOFN. TOLSTOI. 
With Portrait of the author. no. $1.50. 





A series of reminiscences and traditiors of the 
auth» r’searly life, in which, under the guise of fic. 
tion, are reflected his mental aud moral youth—ehow. 
ing that the author's ideas of thirty years ago were 
precisely similar to those which he is putting in 
practice to-day in his own person. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ANNA KARENINA. 


Royal 12mo. $1.75. 


(Fourth Thousand now ready.) 


MY RELIGION. 


(Third Thousand now ready.) 
12mo. 81.25, 
For sale by all booksellers. 


- CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


MODERN 
UNITARIANISM 


ESSAYS AND SERMONS. 


By Rev. Jamrs FREEMAN CLaREE, D.D., Rev. Josera 
ENRY ALLEN, Rev. SAMUEL R_CALTHORP, Kev. 
Brooke HFRFORD, Rev. JoHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Rev. Minot J. SavaGE, Key EDWARD EVERETT 
Hag, D.D., Rev. Tuomas R. SiicEs, Rev. Howarp 
N, Brown. Rev. ANDREW P. »EaBODY, D.D., Rev 
Ropert Coutiyrr, Key. JosePa May, igmo. Extra. 
cloth. 81.25. 


THOMAS Y 





*," For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
_TiSand 717 Market Street. Philadelphia. __ 
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IMPORTANT 10 SCHOOL OFTIGERS, 


Superintendents and Teachers, 


The New York State Legislature having au- 
thorized the purchase of an UnaBginGep Dic- 
tionary for each school district in the state, the 
Publishers beg leave to call attention to 


WORCESTER 


UNABRIDGED 
QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


The Largest and most Complete Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. 





With Denison’s Beference Index for 76 cents additicnal. 


After our recent strike we made the change to 
Worcester as our authority in spelling, chiefly to 
bring ourselves into conformity with the accepted 
usage, as well asto gratify the desire of most 
of our staff, including such gentlemen as Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, Mr. George W. Smalley and Mr. 
John R. C. Hassard.—New York Tribune. 

** Worcester’s Dic'ionary is generally acknowl- 
edged to be the standard authority, eepecially in 
tp-lling and pronunciation, and many publish- 
ers and newspapers, lise The Tribune, which for 
a time adopted Webster as an authority, have 
gone back tu Worcester. In these departments 
the editors of the last and only good edition of 


Webster have copfessed the superiority of Wor-° 


cester by giving up many of the peculiurities of 
the previous ediuons. They have simply Wor- 
ceaterized their dictionary, thereby greatly im- 
proving it. Either dictionary is good enough in 
its definitions, and where they oiffer in orthog- 
raphy and orthoepy most will prefer Worcester ; 
and here is the cbief use of a dictionary.” —New 
York Independent. 

WORCESTER is generally regarded as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITY for tbe English Jan- 
guage, and is so recommended by Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Win 
throp, Agassiz, Marsb, Henry, Everett, Mann, 
Stephens, Quincy, Felton, Hillard, Memminger, 
and the mejority of our most distinguisbea 
scholars, and 18, besides, recogpvized as autbor- 
ity by the Geparcmenis of our National Goverao- 
ment. It is also adopted by many of the Boards 
of Public Instruction. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries were adopted June 
1st. 1886, for exciusive use in the public schools 
of Virgima. 


Favorable Rates will be given to School Boards or 
Teachers on application, 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pub'ishers, 


Ti5and717 Market st., Philadelphia. 





Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’ Co.. dartford. Con. 


Religious Journals and 
Journali 


rominent sathusrapuic cota blisument of New 
York nely executed metare, entitled 
ligious Journal» and Journalists 
of A. ‘America.” it gives a most excellent likeness of 
each of the tollowing well-known editors. 
H, CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-schooi 
Times, Pailede »his. 





HENRY M. DEX’ D.D., of The Congregatronatist, 
8. J DARKOW of The Christian Register, Bost 
8. IRENEUS b imi D.D., of The New York Od- 


1, New 
EDWARD Bhian 7 ‘D._D., of The Examuer, New York. 
NRY M. FIELD, D.D., of The Evangelist, N. Y. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D .D., of Phe Christian Advocate, N.Y. 
GrORG MALL ORY, D.D.. of Ihe Churchman 


Ne -4 ~% 
HENKY ©. BOWEN, of hy 4 Independent, New York, 
WM. O, GRAY, Pb.D., of Tne inte wr, Chicago. 

J.G. BONTE ORT, i 'D., of I'he Herald and Preabyter 


Cin 
mare. “Eun, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
nein 


editor 
8038 well-eqocumee fac simile re 


the — 
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ne receiving it is no sa it m a 
turned. and the money will cheerfully be ‘unded 
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NEARLY READY. 


CHEAP EDITION 


AFTER- DINNER STORIES 
FROM BALZAC. 


DONE INTO ENGLISH BY MYNDART 
VERELST, WITH AN INTROUVUt’.- 
TION BY EDGAR SALTUS, 


16mo, paper cover, price 50 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Vanity AND INSANITY et. GENIUS. By 
e Sanborn. 1émo, cioth, $1. 
ouman AND BOOK MEN. 
With illustrations. izmo, cloth, 
THE “TAGE LIVE OF s x 
| A ee Winter. With » te \DERSON. 


HENRY TRVING. A Chronicle of his American 
a A i PORIRAIT. l6mo, parchment pa- 


a Andrew Lang. 
$2.0: 


*,*For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-free 
upon receipt of price, oy the publishers, 


GEO. J. COOMBES, 


BOOKSELLER, IMPORTER AND PUBLISHER 
275 Fifth Avenue, N. VY. 


R, CARTER & BRO.. BOOKS. NEW YORK. 


REMOVAL, 


THOMAS RUSSELL, Bookbinéder, 


formerly located at Nos. 17 to 25 Rose Street, has re- 
moved to Nos. 2% to 36 New “hambers Street (the 
new building erected for the Mutual News Co.), 
where he has greatly enlarged and increased his fa- 
cilities for doing fine Cloth and Extra Bindings. 

Mr. RUSSELL will be pleased to furnish estimates 
upon work, and an inspection of his bindery is cor- 
dially invited, the advantages being gooa storage 
room and low rate of insurance. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGA 
DENCMINATIONS. 
BEND FOR OATALOGUE, 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
423 Rieecker Street. New Veork 


BARNES’ NATIONAL INK. 
EDUCATION. 


EST TEACHERS. 


promnty Spee for Famili 
Skil hers lied wit + sits 
Geese of Good Schools free a, o Parents. 
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AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN, 
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Scboo) and Kinde ty ~ rial, etc. 
IW SCBERMPRHORN & CO..7 E. wth erste N. ¥. 
VE SEMINARY, Rye, NEW VORK. 


For particuars address, Mrs. Ss §' LIFE. 
THE STAGER SUMMER COLLEGE OF 
LANGUAGES 


opens July p for six weeks, at the hap of 

Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. rograms, 

por and Son (from $4.00 up), addrese't the Presi- 
en 


L. A. STAGER, Burlington, Vermont. 
GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, N, Y. 


The Cathedral School of Saint Mary. 


Experienced teachers, thorough instruction and 
careful Christian training for a limited number of 
girls. School poss begins Sept. 22d. For further in- 
formation addre 

MI 88 CHARLOTTE TITCO “UR, Principal, 


LEXANDER_ INSTITUTE, Military Board- 

iog school, at White Plains. N N. ¥. Boys prepared 
for business or fitted for college. For ~irculars apply 
to the Principal. O. R. WILLIS, A.M., Ph Db. 


Wells College for Young Latics, 


ORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N 
FULL COLL EGUAtE Course of study, , fa- 
cilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsurpassed 
tor beaut Tw poe places. Session begins Sep- 
tember 1 886. Send for catalogue. 
kK. me 188 KKISBEE, U.D., President. 


Edwin Alden & Bro.’s 


Illustrated SCHOOL CATALOGUE, 

















seminaries, stu nA rooms, 
it 


ving, whetber for eevertheng purposes 
oue se, together witb the cost of adver- 
tusing in the best 28 bers, sent free on application. 
koeWlN ALDEN *' “aw debe, Aavertisin, Wd 
Agents, 140 Nosesu St., N. Y., 66 W. 4th St., Cincinnat 


ELMIRA COLLEGE. women 


Ceurse of study equal to that of the Rens 
Colleges; alxo Elective and Special Cou Best 
advantages in Music and Art. Buildin "with best 
heated by ste.m, and fur- 
. Astronomical Observ 
useum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Address 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D. Pres’t, Eimira, New York. 


MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Special courees in 
French, German and Greek. Laboratories, yey 
and Observatory. Library 11,00 vois, Fine Art Gal- 
lery, Bara and Tuition, 8175 a year. Address. 
MISS BLANCHARD, Principal, South Hadley, Mass. 


RS Cc. M. WILKINSON ’s Box 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SYRACUSE, ‘a 
Number Cag A limited. School year begins Wed: 
nesdsay, Sept. lath, 1 


UNION TEACHER'S AGENCY. 


Provides schools with teachers, teachers with schools 
Apply to W. D. KERR. 16 Astor Place, New York. 





FOR 

















WANTED—LADY Active and intelligent, to re- 
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old firm. References required, Permanent position 
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ACADEM One of the half dozen bent Properatery and 
a e Classical Schools in the U. Excellent 
facilities - —_ Studies, Music, Painting, Industrial Science, and 
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expenses. 
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Religions Jutelligence, 


TEE SCOTTISH GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLIES. 


BY PROF. 0. F. BRIGGS, D.D. 








Tue Scottish General Assemblies have 
just completed their sessions. The Mod- 
erator of the Established Church is Dr. 
Cunningham, of Crief, the author of the 
‘* Church History of Scotland.” 

Tne death of Priacip»! Tulloch made a 
change in the clerkships. Dr. Milligan, of 
Aberdeen, was advanced to the principal 
clerkship, and Dr. Story, of Roseneatb, was 
chosen ‘he assistant clerk. For the Free 
Church, Dr. Somerville, the traveling Evan- 
gelist, was chosen Moderator. 

Toe General Assemblies have both been 
distinguished by an earnest, spiritual tone, 
such as we have not noted for many years. 
The past year has been one of marked 
spiritual progress. There have been many 
revivals, and large accessions to the 
churches, 

The Committee of the Assembly of the 
Established Church on ‘‘ Caristian Life and 
Work,” excited great interest in their re- 
port. The Church of Scotland has been 
very active in internal organization, under 
the leadership of Professor Charteris, who is 
one of the most efficient churchmen. This 
Committee has several important interests 
in charge. The first of these is the ques- 
tion of free sittings inchurcaes. This is 
a most difficult question in Scotland, on 
account of the ancient legal rights of cer- 
tain societies, corporations, and heritors, in 
seats or groups of seats. These are let by 
the owners, without regard to the in:erests 
of the church, as pieces of property from 
which they would derive the best income. 
There is a movement to purchase these 
rights in behalf of the church, in order to 
free sittings. Tue same system of pew- 
rents prevails in Scotland as in the United 
States; only we apprehend that there are 
more of the newer churcues that have free 
sittings. There was a very decided pre- 
ponderance of opinion in favor of free 
seats, wherever it could be accomplished 
in a proper way without violation of rights 
of property. 

Tue second item in their report was the 
questionof woman’s work. A very careful 
examination was made of the whole ques- 
tion, and of the woman’s organizations in 
other denominations. The result is the 
formation of the Church of Scotlanda’s 
Woman’s Guild with three sections. (1). 
The Church of Scotiand’s Woman’s Guild, 
open to ail women who are engaged in the 
service ot Christ in connection with the 
Church, and all who desire to be taught and 
trained to service; in other words, all the 
woman’s work of the parish in its several 
varieties. (2). The Women-Workers 
Guild, composed of those who are actively 
engaged in woman’s work—. g., experi- 
enced Sabbatia-school teachers, or visitors, 
nurses, teachers of Bible classes, and heads 
of temperance and other organizations. 
These constitute a higher grade of members, 
aod they are enorvlled only after a certain 
specified term of service, certified and 
approved by the Kuk session. (3.) The 
hignest grade is calied Deaconesses. Tuese 
are to receive admission to their rank with 
the sanction of a Presbytery after a cermof 
approved service io the parishes and train- 
ing in ano iostitution or home. Ino other 
words, a training school is to be established 
for the training of deaconesses, who will 
devote themselves to Caristian work. It is 
not proposed to Lind any of them to pledges 
of life service, but only to require sufficient 
notice of proposed retirement from service. 
It seems to us that this is an admirable 
plan which embraces the advantages of the 
English and Continental systems without 
their objectionable features. 

Auother part of the work of this Com- 
mittee is the sending of deputations, either 
to arouse the Churcn on behalf of mission- 
ary enterprises or to engage in special 
evangelistic services. Tois part of their 
work has not been +o successful as some 
others, from the lack of ‘ missioners.” 
There seems to be a need of setting apart 
certain men who have the qualifications 
for this work, who will devote their whole 
life to it. But there is no provision for 
their support at present. 


The most successful branch of their work 
is the Young Men’s Guild. This organization 
has grown rapidly. There are now 887 
guilds with more than 12,000 members in 
the Church of Scotland. These are being 
rapidly grouped in Presbyterial Councils, 
of which there are at present ten. These 
Guilds are something like the American 
Young Men’s Christian Association as to 
work, only they are more comprehensive in 
work and less comprehensive in organiza- 
tion. They are ecclesiastical in organiza- 
tion and are under the direction of the 
Church of Scotland, and have the advan- 
tage of close connection with the Church 
and the ministry. And they are designed 
to comprehend «]] the work of the young 
men in the parishes and so to avoid the or- 
ganization of other societies for special ob- 
jects. In connection with these guilds 
there are branches that embrace those who 
are specialiy interested in the Total Absti- 
nence movement. There is also a Purity 
or White Cross section. 

Tuere are sections for home mission and 
prison work. Attention is also given as in 
the American Association to lectures, libra- 
ries, social meetings, and the like. Special 
mention is made of letters of commenda- 
tion in the removal from parish to parisb. 

It is quite evident that the Church of 
Scotland has made rapid progress in these 
fields. It is due to this Committee and its 
efficient work for some years that the 
Caurch of Scotland has taken a stronger 
hold upon the affections of the people than 
in the last generation. 

The General Assemblies received a strong 
deputation from the Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland. The Irish Presbyterian Church 
has exchanged deputations many times 
with the Free Church. But this is the first 
time that it has sent a deputation to the 
Established Church. It was a matter of 
some interest therefore. This visit may be 
regarded as one of the happy results of the 
meeting of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches at Belfast. The Irish deputation 
asked a hearing for their grounds of com- 
plaint against the Home Rule Bill. They 
represented that it would be destructive to 
the interests of Protestantism in Ireland, 
and that the agitation on the subject was 
rapidly driving capital from the island. 
There can be no doubt that there is con- 
siderable sympathy in Scotland for the 
Protestants of Ulster under the circum- 
stances. But both of the General Assem- 
blies refrained from any deliverance on the 
question of Home Rule in Ireland. They 
appointed large deputations to visit the ap- 
proaching General Assembly in Ireland, 
and expressed themselves in friendly terms, 
but would go xo further. 

The matter that produced the greatest 
excitement in the Assemblies was the de- 
bate on the question of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment. The-Free Assembly, 
by a vote of 476 to 98, approved of the ac- 
tion of its Comwittee in opposing Mr. Fin- 
lay’s bill; and then, by a vote of 450 to 99, 
adhered to the declaration of recent Assem- 
blies as to the propriety and necessity of 
Disestablishment and Disendowment in 
Scotland, and reappointed the Committee, 
Principal Rainy, convener. The minority 
split up into several factions in the debate. 
They have no leader who is able to grasp 
the situation and unite them, as Dr. Begg 
used to do. 

They are the conservatives who adhere 
to the letter of the Claim of Right, and in- 
sist upon maintaining the exact situation 
of the time of the Disruption. They believe 
in an Established Courch with a national 
endowment. But the majority of the Free 
Church apprehend the altered situation, 
and bave now definitely committed them- 
selves to Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment, and are in entire sympathy with the 
voluntary principles of the United Presby- 
terian Cuourch of Scotland. Ic is an inter- 
esting feature of the situation that the 
Higuland minority are not only conserva- 
tive ion their ecclesiastical principles, wut 
ate also narrow in their dogmatic opinions. 
They might be tempted to leave the Free 
Church, and accept the advances made to 
them by the Established Church, but they 
are prevented from so doing by their terror 
at the breadth of opinion and the toleration 
of all sorts of dogmas in the Church of 
Scotland. 





The question of Disestablishment came 





up in the Established Church on a subse- 
quent day, in connection with the report 
of the Committee on Church Defense, 
Lord Balfour, of Burleigh, convener. 
This aroused the Assembly to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. The deliverance that was 
unanimously adopted, gives sufficient ex- 
pression to the situation: 


“The General Assembly approve of the re- 
port, and record their devout thankfulness to 
Almighty God for the large measure of success 
which, during the past year, has attended the 
Committee’s labors, and for safely guiding the 
Church of Scotland through a crisis fraught 
with danger to the highest interests of the 
Nation. The Gezeral Assembly approve of the 
policy pursued and advocated by the Committee, 
and express their strong sense of the importance 
of the response made by the people of Scotland 
to the invitation to defend the National Charchb. 
The General Assembly believe that seldom be- 
fore in the history of the Church of Scotland 
has there been such a manifestation of enthu- 
siasm by men of all ranks, of different ecclesi- 
astical denominations and political parties, as 
that invitation called forth ; and they earnestly 
desire specially tgrecord their gratitude to that 
great body of w-countrymen belonging to 
other denominations who have with such high- 
toned Christian patriotism aided in defending 
the National Church. The General Assembly 
warmly approve of the attitude and action of 
the Committee in regard to the Bill to declare 
the Constitution of the Church; and they feel 
assured that these have been approved by the 
great majority of the members of the Church, 
and renew their instructions to all her faithful 
people to labor for the reunion into a National 
Church of all those who adhere to the same 
principles, but are at present separate from her. 
The General Assembly, feeling that the danger 
to the Church and to national religion is not 
yet removed, recommend that the organiza- 
tions for Church defense formed throughout 
the country shall be maintained and sirength- 
ened ; and the General Assembly very earnestly 
call upon the ministers, office-bearers, and 
members of the Courch, to give all due atten- 
tion and aid to this Committee in carrying out 
the work entrusted to them. The General As- 
sembly reappoint the Committee, with all for- 
mer and usual powers—Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, and Sir Robert Anstruther, Bart., M.P., 
joint conveners ; W. J. Menzies, vice-convener.” 

There can be little doubt that the Estab- 
lished Church has a certain advantage in 
the situation at present. In the struggle 
against Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment, they have all the weight of the con- 
servatism of the nation on their side. They 
have organized the entire Church iuto local 
societies to agitate in Church defense, and 
their organization has certainly been con- 
ducted with masterly skill. They have one 
thousand working committees in different 
partsof the land. They have also rallied to 
their standards a considerable number cf 
the Free Church, especially the Highlands, 
who are opposed to Disestablishment and 
Disendowment, and also very generally 
members of the Episcopal Church, and that 
increasing body of influential men, outside 
of all ecclesiastical connection, who admire 
the breadth of opinion in the Church of 
Scotland, and have little care for ecclesias- 
tical and dogmatic principles. There are 
not a few even in the United Presbyterien 
Church who hesitate to rob the ancient 
Church of its endowments. The campaign 
has been conducted with greater skill in the 
defense of the Establishment than in the 
attack uponit. For the present, at least, 
the Established Caurch has the confidence 
of success in its defense, and feels thut it is 
gainivg largely upon the other Churches. 
It claims to be considerably larger than ali 
the other Presb, terian Churches combined. 
But this is denied by the other Churches. 

Protessor Cuarteris took advantage cf 
the state of feelimg in the AssemLly by a 
union movement expressed in the following 
deliverance : 


“Tne General Assembly, appreciating .the 
significance of the recent manifestations of na- 
tional attachment to the Church of Scovland, as 
showa in many forms, particularly in the peti- 
tions of more than 688,000 persons to Parlia- 
ment against Disestablishment, and in tbe unan- 
imous resolutions of many enthusiastic public 
mcetings in favor of the reunion of Scottish 
Presbyterians, on the basis of a National Estab- 
lishment of religion ; and, realizing the obliga- 
tion laid upon the General Assembly to do a!! in 
its power to carry into effect the desire for 
unity so widely felt in Scotland, resolves to re- 
new, and hereby does renew, the expression of 
its sense of the evils of division, and the assur- 
ance of its readiness to promote union on the 





besis of Establishment. Particularly, the Gen- 


other Churches with an assurance that, while 
the General Assembly maintains inviolate the 
principle of the national recognition of the 
Christian religion as contained in the Confes- 
sion of Faith, and the sacredness of the ancient 
religious endowments, and steadfastly adheres 
to the doctrine of the Confession of Faith and 
the Presbyterian system of Courch goverument 
and worship, the Church of Scotland is heartily 
willing and desirous to take all possible steps, 
consistent with the maintenance and support of 
an Establishment of religion to promote the 
co-operation in good works, and the reunion of 
Churches having a common origin, adhering 
to the same Confession of Faith and the same 
system of government and worship, and is 
ready to do all that is possible to remove doubts 
or difficulties from the minds of Presbyterian 
brethren at present dissociated from the 
Church. The Assembly direct the Church In- 
terests Committee to be ready to receive any 
communication from any other Church on this 
subject. The Assembly records its desire that 
the Presbyterian Churches would make full mu- 
tual recognition of each cther as Christian 
Churches in their work both at home and 
abroad, and enjoins upon the members of the 
Church of Scotland to maintain, both in public 
and in private, the spirit of Christian charity, and 
to abstain from all such expressions as irritate 
or estrange members of other Churches.” 


The difficulty with this resolution is that 
it adheres to the position of the Church of 
Scotland as to the preservation of the 
national endowments and the principle of 
an establishment of religion. There is a 
willingness to make an equitable distribu- 
tion of these endowments, and to recon- 
struct the national Church so as to com- 
prehend the other Churches. But the 
United Presbyterians will have nothing to 
do with state endowments and a national 
establishment, and the majority of the Free 
Church have pronounced for Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment as the only 
solution of the difficulty. Dr. Milligan 
rightly objected to the resolution that it 
hampered the committee with conditions 
that rendered conference impossible. Dr. 
Story would not have union with the Free 
Church lest the catholicity of the Church 
of Scotland should be put in peril. How- 
ever, the motion of Dr. Charteris was car- 
ried by an overwhelming majority. 

The Free Assembly made the following 
reply: 


“The Assembly welcome and cordially recip- 
rocate the desire of the Established Church that 
Presbyterian Churches should make full mutual 
recognition of each other, as Chris'ian churches 
in their work both at home and abroad. With 
respect to the more important part of the Min- 
ute sent to them, they respectfully refer to the 
reply sent on a former occasion to a communi- 
cation from the Established Church, which was 
of the same tenor, and partly in the same 
terms with that now received. To the reply 
then sent on the part of the Free Church, no 
answer was returned, and the Assembly of the 
Free Church are ignorant of the position which 
the Established Church might think it proper to 
take with reference to it. At all events, the 
Assembly, while referring generally to that 
reply, very earnestly renew the assurance then 
conveyed of their sense of the great evils of 
division, and of the obligation lying on all 
Scotcbmen to labor for their removal. At the 
same time they find it necessary to make known 
to the Assembly of the Established Church the 
terms of the Resolution adop'ed by this Assem- 
bly on the 25th instant, by 450 votes to 99— 
namely : ‘The Genera! Assembly approve gener- 
ally of the Report of the Committee on Church 
and State; and thankfuily recognizing the 
progress of the question, as well as the 1ncreas- 
ing attention accorded to the historical princi- 
ples of this Church, they adhere to tbe declara- 
tions of recent Atsemblies as to the propriety 
and necessity of Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment in Scotland.’ 

*!The Assembly regret that the position indi- 
cated in the communication of the Established 
Courch, and that Jaid down in the Resolation 
just cited, seem to disclose a difficulty not likely 
to be easily overcome. But, while‘candor requires 
them to make this statement, they hasten to add 
that, if the Established Church should see their 
way totreat the points of difference between 
their communication and the Resolution now 
cited as open for discussion, the Assembly of the 
Free Church will readily accede to an invitation 
to enterinto conference with a sister Ohurch 
on a matter which so intimately concerns the 
Christian interests of the whole community. 
The Assembly would also renew the assurances 
formerly conveyed to the Established Church on 
the subject of friend y and beneficial co-opera- 
tion in Christian work, and the understanding 
on which that may be extended and increased. 
Finally, the Assembly remit to the Assembly 

Arrangements’ Committee to receive apy 
communication to which this Deliverance may 





eral Assembly desires, as in 1878, to approach 


jead.” 
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This reply was received by the Estab- 
lished Church with some surprise: for it 
appeared that, through some oversight of 
the deceased clerk’s, the former communi- 
cation from the Established Church bad 
not been received by the Free Churcb. 
Accordingly the Established Assembly 
adopted the following deliverance: 


“* Inter alia, The General Assembly, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Minute of Wednes- 
day last, direct the Committee on Church Inter- 
ests to receive and reply to the Communication 
from the Free Church, so far as regards the posi- 
tion laid down iu it, and acknowledge the courte- 
ous reciprocation of the desire of the Church 
of Scotland that Presbyterian Churches sbould 
make full recognition of each other, as Christian 
Churches, in their work both at home and 
abroad; hasten to assure the Free Church that 
their having received no reply to their Letter 
in 1879, must be ascribed to some now inexpli- 
cable mistake, as the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland directed its Clerk to send a 
reply, in terms of its Deliverance, to each one 
of the Churches from which a letter had been 
received. That reply was in substance an ex- 
pression of regret that the reply from the other 
Church did not encourage the hope of further 
correspondence at that time being followed by 
mmediate results, The General Assembly ex- 
press deep regret that that reply Was not 
received by the Free Church Assembly, and now 
direct a copy of it to be sent, along with this 
explanation,” 

In the Free Assembly, communication 
from the Established Church of Scotland 
was read, which also transmitted a pre- 
vious minute in reply to Letter from the 
Free Church in 1879, and the Assembly ap- 
pointed the Assembly Arrangements’ 
Committee to receive any further 
communication, and directed them to 
have respect to the _ resolutions of 
this Assembly in avy action thereupon, 
which may seem to them to be called for. 

There is no advance in the Established 
Assembly toward the position of the Free 
Assembly. They have not consented to 
leave tbe question of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment open for discussion in a 
Committee of Conference. But there 
seems to be aslight progress in the remo- 
val of a misapprehension, and in the refer- 
evce of the matters in dispute to commu- 
nications between the great committees to 
which the affairs of both Churches are 
committed. 

The Assemblies closed in good temper 
and with some enthusiasm for the practical 
work of the Church. It seems to us that 
the most hopeful feature of the situation 
is the increasing earnestness of the three 
great Churches of Scotland in missions and 
evangelistic work. 


——_ 





Tue Germans evidently intend to make haste 
slowly in adopting the revised Luther Bible. It 
will be remembered that the 1st of November, 
1885, was the time set up to which the synods, 
conferences and private individuals were per- 
mitted to prepare and hand in their criticisms 
and suggestions to the Revision Committee for 
examination. This has veen done, and the com- 
mittee bas appointed three sub-committees, con- 
sisting of five members each, to each of which 
has been assigned the duty of examining the 
docuwents sent in pertaining to one of the three 
great divisions of the Old Testament. For it 
must be remembered in this connection, that 
really only the revision of the Old Testament is 
the matter under consideration, the revised 
New Testament having been compieted and in- 
troduced in many places years ago. Professor 
Kamphausen, of Bonn, a member of one of the 
sub-committets, complains that the work as- 
signed them is very ‘‘time-robbing and tire- 
some, trying to investigate the mountain 
of opinions concerning the Probe-Bibel that 
have been sent in, in order to extract the few 
grains of gold found in the mass of rubbieh.” 
He thinks that the sub-committees will not be 
ready to report to the General Committee be- 
fore 1887, and that the final deliberation can- 
not be concluded before 1889. In these final 
deliberations the Eisenach Conference, the ec- 
clesiastical body composed of representatives of 
the various German Church governments, from 
whom also the plan and method of the whole 
revision work proceeded, will be officially repre- 
sented, while the representatives of higher and 
elementary education, and of the varivus Bible 
societies will also be invited to be present, but 
not officially or with vote. Members of the 
committee express the hope that the whole re- 
vised Luther Bible can be given to the press at 
the close of the year 1890, and will be 
issued by the Oanstein Society, under whose 
auspices the Halle Committee has done and is 
doing its work, early 1n 1891. The matter of 
introducing and adopting this revised Bible will 





rest with the Eisenach Conference, the various 
Church authorities, synods, consistories, etc., 
but in no case will an attempt be made forcibly 
to introduce it. The intentions are that the old 
and the new editions shall be used side by side in 
the congregations, until the one manages to sup- 
plant the other, the revisers confidently hoping 
that the Revised Version will soon occupy the 
whole field. Strong efforts will especially be 
made to have it introduced into the public 
schools and catechetical instruction. In the 
meanwhile some of the Church authorities are 
already taking steps in the matter. At the last 
meeting of the General Synod of Prussia it was 
decided to postp»ue the decision of the intro- 
duction of the Revision for six years, and a 
strong opposition to any introduction per de 
cretum was expressed even by those who were 
convinced of the merits of the work. The 
Church authorities of Mecklenburg-Schwerio 
have published an announcement, declaring that 
only the old form of the Bible is to be used in 
the churches and schools of that country, and 
the Bible Society of that country has bought 
from the Britush and Foreiga Bible Socicty, 
which no longer prints the un-revised New Tes- 
tament, all the remaining copies of the original 
Luther translation in the possession of the Soci- 
ety, for the use of the ultra-comservative Meck- 
lenburgers. It seems that the German revision 
is experiencing a fate similar to that of the 
English, and that it will win its way to public 
recognition and acceptance only through its 
merits. 


..»-At the May anniversaries in Paris the 
question cf withdrawing from Africa and other 
mission fields outside of French posseseions was 
considered, but it seems to meet with little 
favor. The withdrawal has been urged by those 
outside the Missionary Society, on the ground 
that the French colonies ought to be cultivated 
for the sake of patriotism. Mr. Boegner, who 
treated the subject very fully, said it was not 
true that French missionaries worked in Basu- 
toland for a foreign nation; they worked for 
Christ and for the Basutos themselves. The 
only relation possible between mission work and 
the state—where the state has colonies—is one 
of entire independence on both sides. There 
may be an exchange of good offices, but only on 
equal terms, not as between suzerain and vas 
sal. 


...-Tbe summary of statistics of the United 
Presbyterian Church shows 9 synods, 60 
presbyteries, 736 ministers, 51 licentiates, a de- 
crease of 7,881 congregations, 91,086 members, 
an increase of 1.215, and 887 Sunday-schools, 
with 81,595 scholars. The contributions were: 
For minister’s salaries, $438,926 ; for congrega- 
tional purposesr, $276,406 ; for the Boards, $148,- 
166 ; for general purposes, $49,309. 


....The General Convention of the Church of 
the New Jerusalem, which held its sixty-sixth 
meeting in this city, was attended by forty- 
seven ministers and seventy lay delegates. ‘he 
latter, according to the new constitution, are 
chosen in the proportion of one to every ‘‘ con- 
stituency of fifty New Church persons.” Ten 
states were represented and delegates from 
Canada were in attendance, 


...-The Harlem branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has secured subscriptions 
to the amount of nearly $30,000 for its new 
building, which will be erected at Nos, 3, 5and7 
West 125th St. It still needs $25,000. 


...-The Church of England Temperance 
Society reports 735,000 members. The Total 
Abstinence Section of the Society gained 77,000 
members the past year. It has 90,000 members 
in Ireland. 

....The United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
Jand has increased its membership by 1,255, the 
total being 181,146; but its annual income has 
decreased by about $112,000. 


« > > 
Missions, 

THE income of the English Baptist Missionary 
Society, this year, is $308,000, which shows an 
increase over the receipts of last year. The chief 
mission of the Society is in India, where it has 
63 missivnaries and 119 native evangelists. The 
missionaries make very hopeful reports of their 
work and of the outlook for India. The Rev. 
George Kerry, of Calcutta, says there prob- 
ably . never was atime when the indica- 
tions of the working of divine power in the 
hearts of the multitudes of India were as strong 
as now. The people show a growing desire to 
possess and read the Guspels, and crowds listen 
attentively wherever the Gospel is preached. 
There will shortly be a great gathering of the 
people to at least a nominal Christianity. The 
Rev. Daniel Jones, of Agra, says the chanzes go- 
ing on in India are astounding. Natives are 
lecturing egainst child marriage, widow remar- 
riage is rapidly gainiog ground, and new sects, 
far more tolerant of Christianity, are spriog- 
ing up. Nath Banerjea, of Jessore, speaks of 
a Mohammedan fakir and his wife who received 
and fed him as though he were a teacher of 
their faith, aud joined with him in prayer and 








worshiped Cbrist, Mr. Mymensing has been re- 





ceived with great favor by Bengali, and in many 
cases cared for by them free of cost. The Rev. 
J. D. Bate, of Allahabad, is surprised to see how 
widely the krowledge of the Gospel has been 
spread. Mostof the people he meets scem to 
have some knowledge of the way of salvation. 
Romanath R. Chowdhry, of Allahabad, speaks 
of the atrange eagerness of the natives to pur- 
chase the Scriptures, and of the increaring num- 
ber of people who have renounced the religion 
of their fathers. In Ceylon the Society has four 
missionaries and twenty-seven native evangel- 
ists, and during the year forty-nine persons 
have been baptized. In China the Society has 
eighteen missionaries, who gave very cheering 
reports. They speak of open doors and the need 
of heip. Ths two missionaries in Japan call 
loudly for reinforcements. Connected with the 
Congo mission are eighteen missionaries, of 
whom five are in England. Five stations are 
onthe Lower Congo and two on the Upper. 
The work of the year bas been largely one of 
preparation, eepecially in providing for the 
health of the missionaries. The repcrt says: 


“ Many and heavy have been our Josses, and some 
friends might be tempted to urge our Committee to 
abandon the mission. Byt from the river comes bo 
voice of faltering, only a cry for help; and at home 
tne story of heroic death, heroic life, and heroic de- 
termination to carry on the glorious work com- 
menced, has deeply stirred the hearts of many to 
come to our assistance. Beginning with six breth- 
ren only on the field, and three at bome, we have at 
its close thirteen on the spot, two at home, besides 
Miss Spearing and Dr. Seright, who are now on 
their way, and Mr. Shindler, who hopes to go out 
with Mr. and Mrs. Bentley. Our staff has thus been 
doubled, our stores replenished, our investigations 
made, and we are hoping that the resources of the 
Society wili warrant a forward movement,” 


The Society has also missions on the Weat Coast 
of Africa, in Palestine, in the West Indies, and 
in Norway, Brittany and Italy. In the West Ia- 
dies 2,140 persons were received by baptism the 
past year. 


...-Tbe London Missionary Society received 
the past year upward of $620,000. Secre:ary 
Thompson, in his review of the year, says of the 
Central African Mission: 

“Central Africa has been the subject of much 
anxious thought. In January of last year there 
were nine adults connected with the mission. Two 
men died and another broke down in health, and it 
became absolutely necessary for him to leave the 
country, and with bim one of our senior workers 
felt it his Gaty also to return home from a field 
which had been a field of constant anxiety, of strain 
and trialto him. By this means the Jittle company 
was reduced to one-half—four men and one brave 
woman. What was to be dope, was the anxious 
question which came before us. All those who 
knew the country best, and its needs best, said * Go 
on.’ The missionaries out in the field, who are 
most likely to be depressed and discouraged, and to 
long to be called back, wrote to urge us to goon; 
and the Directors, feeling the responsibility of their 
position, prayerfully, carefully considering the sub- 
ject from every point of view, resolved that God 
called them to goon. We decided, therefore, to re- 
inforce the mission as soon as possible. From that 
time the skies have brightened; the year ends better 
than any previous year hasended. Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Brooks are at Urambo, in fairly good health; 
while at Kavala Island there is now not only the 
cheerful sight of an organized settlement and a 
Christian home, but also the beginning of regular 
work, Modern science and enlightenment are 
doing the most beneficial work by providing for the 
mariner beacon li hts for every dangerous headland 
and buoys to every rock and shoa]. Now, along our 
dangerous coast, light answers light from south to 
north, This, in a higher sense, is our work in Cen- 
tral Africa, The dark waters, the unexplored shores 
of Lake Tanganyika, must be examined, marked, 
and explored, and made safe for all who dwell there. 
Thank God, one lighthouse is now erected, andis 
sending forth its steady light over the dark waters 
of Kavala Island. Very soon we expect that a sec- 
ond will be erected on the promontory of Niumkorlo 
at the south end of the Lake, so that they will fash 
across to each other their livinglight. And, God 
helping us, we mean not to rest till we have com- 
pleted the task.” 


---»The massacre of Bishop Hannington on 
the borders of Uganda, Central Africa, has been 
followed by the death of the Rev. John Hough- 
ton and bis wife, missionaries in the Galla coun- 
try, at the hands of members of the Massai 
tribe. The particulars of the murder of Mr. 
and Mrs. Houghton have not yet been received, 
but, from statements in a letier of Mrs. Hough- 
ton to her brother in England, it is believed that 
the motive of the murderers was money. Mrs. 
Houghtvun wrote as foliows: 

“ We have been much unsettled ever since our 

arrival, partly owing to the difficulties inherent in 
missionary life, and partly owing to the excessive 
demands upon us by the chief and people here. 
Thus is an expensive mission, and we need to be 
careful. They have had a lot of money from the 
mission, and seem to regard us only as a means of 
supply. My husdand has shown to them our true 
position and tried to stop their constant begging, 
with results not very pleasing at first, but now they 
are much quieter and more respectful. To be on 
good terms with these people you must needs give 
much. We have given the chief a present, but it 
was not enough.” 
Mrs. Houghton was the first white woman ever 
seen in that part of Africa. With no European 
missionaries nearer than Mombasa she and her 
husband were quite isolated. 





...-The young Brecklum Mission has four mis- 
sionaries in India; two in Salur, and two in 
Bastar, on the Jeypure district. Three other 
missionaries are in the way to found a new sta- 
tion northeast of there. Dr. Grund«mann’s 
Mission-Zeitschrift regrets that none of their bes 
missionaries are going to one of the German 
Protectorates. While it does not wish to see any 
of the existing missions disturbed in those acqui- 
sitiong, it considers it right that Germans should 
have the precedencein founding new enterprises. 








The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 4TH. 


JESUS AND THE BLIND MAN.—Joun IX, 
1—17. 

Notrs.—" As he passed ty.”—Soon after the 
last lesson. Perhaps in leaving the temple. 
‘*Blind from his birth, ’--And £0 hopelessly blir d. 
* Rabbi.”—A title given to Jewish teach- 
ers, meaning My Master. ** Who did sin.” — 
lt is implied that they tuok for granted that mis- 
fortune was a punishment for sin. The Jews 
believed that a man might thea be born blind 
in punishment for some sin of hisown which he 
would commit, or for a sin even before birtb, or 
for a parent’s sin. The latter isimplied in the 
second commandment, “ visiting the iniquities 
of the fathers upon the children to the tlird 
and foarth generation.” Itis a wry familisr 
fact that children take after even the vices of 
their parents, and always have to suffer for their 
thriftiessness aud laziness. “Neither did 
this man sin,” etc.—Ther? is a great deal of suf- 
fering which is not a punishment for sin. 
‘The work of God.”—That is, Christ’s healing 


























power. “ We must work."—I and 
my disciples. “The night cometh.”— 
It was truer then than now that 
no work could be done at night. They 


had poor lights. They must avvid beasts and 
robvers. At night they stayed at home and 
rested. ‘* Made clay of the spittle.’—This 
seems strange to us; but it was just in the line 
of the ideas of the peopl? that there was a heal- 
ing virtus in spittle. He used the current 
remedy and made it miraculousiy efficacious, 
**Go wash in the Pool of Siioam.”— Christ 
thus tested his faith, as be had to walk a cor- 
siderable distance. “No; but he is like 
him.”—The fact of his seeing would have 
changed his appearance, and those who did not 
koow the poor beggar very well would not be- 
lieve it was really he. ** They bring to the 
Pharisees.” —Perhaps to their Sanhedrim ; more 
likely to a company of them. ** It was the 
Sabbath,”—The Vharisees’ rules about keeping 
the Sabbath were extremely strict. Such an act 
as Jesus did, being of a medical nature, was 
absolutely forbidden by them. ‘There was 
a division among them.”—Even the Pharisees 
were not quite agreed. We know that on an- 
other occasion one of them, Nicodemus, stood 
up for Jesus. 

Instruction.—God distributes the blessings of 
life very differently. One is born blind, or deaf, 
or acripple, or with an incurable disease, and 
hives an unfortunate life, while another is born 
rich or strong, and surrounded with abundant 
advantages. We need not try to explain it and 
justify God. So far as we can see God could nox 
have done any differently. Ifa man will be a 
drunkard, it must be that his children will be 
squalid and ignorant, and, perhape, idiots. The 
laws of Nature and the necessities of things 
will produce other evils for which no one is to 
blame. 

It is worth while for a man to suffer if there- 
by he glorities God. One in sickness or trouble 
has the opportunity therein to glorify God, by 
skowing bow patiently and sweetly he can en- 
dure, trusting in the goodness of God. 

The Old Version has it “I must work”; the 
New Version reads ‘‘ We must work.” So Paul 
calls us fellow-workers with God. We are here 
to do God’s work, and we are doing it in fellow- 
ship with Christ. Such honor have his saints. 

Even Christ used meansin doing his mira. 
cles. When he fed the multitudes he took bread 
and fishes, using all the means he had. If we are 
sick, we must not expect to be healed by prayer 
and miracles alone, but must call the physician 
and take medicine. 

God does not convert men without their help 
any more than he healed the blind man without 
his help. He had to go tothe Pool of Siloam 
and wash. Man’s part co-operates with God's 
part. He worketh in us to do of his good pleas. 
ure, 

A man who becomes a Chrisiian may become- 
so changed that, like the blind man, his acquaint 
ances will hardly know bim. The selfish one 
becomes unselfish, the lazy diligent, the vicious 
virtuous and pure. 

The plind man had his heart opened with his 
eyes. That was evidence enough fer him. The 
mun who could do that miracle must be a 
prophet. He might be a sinner or not, but he 
knew he was a prophet. He was anything that 




















he might claim to be; and so the next day when 
Jesus told him that he was the Son of God, ne 
instantly accepted him on the good evidence he 
had had. That was frank; that was hono rable, . 
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To have received every blessing from Christ, 
and then not to asknowledge him, is not frank 
nor honorable, 

Agaiu, the Pharisees said a man could not be 
from God who could do a good act of healing cn 
the Sabbath. Christ despised their formality, 
which sacrificed the spirit of the command for 


the letter. Love is the law and the fulfilling of 
it. What contradicts love breaks the law. 


Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 

Tac President has signed the Dingley 
shipping bill, at the same time pointing out the 
defect in it, that the fees which are at present 
collected from vessels for services performed by 
the Bureau of Inspection, and which made up 
the fund from which certain expenses appurte- 
nant to that Bureau were paid, are by the pro- 
posed bill abolished; but no provision has been 
substituted directing that such expenses shall be 
paid from the public Treasury, or any other 
source. Mr. Dingley promised to introduce a 
measure to remedy the defect pointed out by 
the President. 











..The motion to consider Mr. Morrison’s 
bill for the reduction of the tariff was defeated 
in the House on the 17th, by a majority of 17. 
The defeat was not unexpected. It was obtained 
by the combination of Mr. Randall’s followers 
with the Republican members, The President 
has expressed his disappointment at the defeat. 
The vote stood 140 yeas to 157 nays. Of the 140 
votes cast for consideration, 136 were Demo- 
cratic, and 4 were Republican. The opposing 
vote was made up of 122 Republicans and 35 
Democrats. 


..The Senate has passed Mr. Edmunds’s bill 
providing for the inspection of pork products ex- 
ported to foreign countries, and prohibiting the 
importation of adulterated foods. The bill au- 
thorizes the President in his discretion, by proc- 

amation, to place an embargo upon the importa- 
tion of articles of food from countries that shut 
their ports against our products. It was 
thought that this measure of retaliation against 
France and Germany would arouse a debate, 
but it did not meet with an objection. 


.- The House took up Mr. Belmont’s report 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs on June 
18th, on the Bartholdi Statue inauguration. 
The House unanimously adopted the suggestion 
of the Committee that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee be instructed to report upon this matter 
in connection with the Sundry Civil bill. This 
will insure the inauguration of the statue on 
September 3d, with suitable ceremonies. 


.-The President has approved the act for 
the rehef of Chester A. Arthur and William 
H. Robertson ; also the act authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Staten Island 
Sound known as Arthur Kill, and to establish 
the same as a post road. 


.-Acting Secretary Fairchild instructed 
the Collector of this port to pass the baggage 
and effects free of the Papal delegates 
bearing the insignia to Cardinal elect Gibbons. 
A revenue cutter also met them. 


....-The House Committee having in charge 
the bill accepting from Mr. Joseph W. Drexel 
the gift of the Drexel cottage, on Mount Mc. 
Gregor, in which General Grant died, have de- 
cided to report it favorably. 


-...2he President’s reception on June 15th 
was attended by an old couple, man and wife, 
who said they had walked from Missouri to 
shake hands with him. 


-.--The First Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Hon. J. M. Durham, was married on June 
17th, to Mrs. M. L. Carter, of Kentucky. 


DOMESTIO. 


.-The city of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
was entirely destroyed by fire on Sunday, June 
13th. A wind from the northwest fanned the 
brush fires in the Canadian Pacific Railway 
lots and blew dense masses of smoke over the 
town. The smoke was so dense it was impossi- 
ble to make a way tothe fires and in a short 
while a stable was on fire. The wind then in- 
creased toagale, and almost before the people 
realized it the entire western portion of the city 
was in flames. The flames spread so rapidly 
that allthope of saving any considerable portion 
of their property was abandoned by the citizens, 
The steamers at the wharf received fugitives, 
The flames subsided as suddenly as they had 
risen. Several lives were lost. One of the 
searchers thought the number could be estimated 
at twelve. The total loss is estimated at $1,00p,- 
000, and the insurance at $10,000. One thousand 
persons are homeless. The Mayor of Toronto 
has transmitted $1,000 for the relief of the suf- 
ferers. 


.-The vote on the issue of the withdrawal of 
Nova Scotia from the Canadian Confederation, 
is a Waterloo for the Unionists. Only 1 of 18 
counties elects straight anti-repeal candidates, 
Out of 31 members, 7 are anti-repeal and 2 inde- 
pendent. Halifax and Yarmouth give each 1,000 





majority for secession, and the popular majority 
is 6,000. Itis doubtful if arything will come 
of it, as five counties have split, and 5 members 
have been elected by less than 50 majority, 
while mapy who voted for the repeal ticket did 
so from party principles, and are Unionists, 
though Liberals. But if the Government are 
in earnest, lively times may be expected soon. 
As the majority are bitterly opposed to the pres- 
ent Dominion Government, they will do all 
they can to oust them at the general election a 
year hence, 


...-The statue of Daniel Webster, presented 
to the State of New Hampsbire by Mr. Benja- 
min Pierce Cheney, of Boston, was dedicated at 
Concord, on June 17th, with imposing civic and 
military ceremonies. The statue bas been 
erected in the State House Park. The pedestal 
is of the finest Concord granite, and was de- 
signed by Thomas Ball, who also executed the 
model of the statue at Florence, Italy, the cast- 
ing being made at Munich. The statue, which 
is eight feet higb, represents Webster wearing 
an old-style dress suit. The arms are at the 
sides, and the left hand holds a partly opened 
manuscript. The head represents Webster in 
his later years, and is said to be remarkably 
lifelike. The hight of the pedestal and statue 
is 1734 feet, and the entire cost was $12,000. 


.. The Vermont State Republican Convention 
was held at Montpelier, on June 16th. Lieut.- 
Gov. E. J. Ormsbee was nominated for Govern- 
or on the first ballot. There were 629 delegates 
present, with twenty-five towns unrepresented. 
Frank Plumly, of Northfield, was made tempo- 
rary and then permanent Chairman. After the 
introduction and reference of various resolu- 
tions, a ballot was taken with the following re- 
sult: Whole number of votes, 603; E. J. Orms- 
bee, 340; J. K. Batchelder, 195;, L. P. Poland, 
43; W. G. Veasey, 13: scattering, 12. Mr. 
Ormsbee was declared the nominee, and on 
motion of J. V. Carney, of Bennington, the vote 
was made unanimous, 


-.--Governor Hill has vetoed the spring elec- 
tions bill. The bill embraced three proposi- 
tions, The first provides for spring municipal 
elections ; the second provides for the election 
of aldermen upon a general ticket ; and the third 
provides for the use of what is known as the 
cumulative method of voting. The Governor 
approves of spring elections, but is opposed to 
cumulative voting. 


FOREIGN. 


..-Mr. Gladstone’s journey from London to 
Edinburgh was a triumphal procession. He 
spoke for a minute or two at nearly every stop of 
the train. He addressed the electors of Midlo- 
thian in Edinburgh on June 18th. Lord Salis- 
bury also spoke at Leeds on the same day. The 
hall was packed. Lord Salisbury said, in the 
course of his address : 

“The statement of our opponents that the Tory 
Cabinet had ever entertained a proposal to institute 
an Irish Legislature is absolutely without any foun- 
dation. The statement that we had indicated such 
an opinion to any person is equally devoid of foun- 
dation. [Loud cheers.) I speak of what I know as 
a fact not only known to myself but to fourteen 
other persons. Mr. Parnell, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Lord Spencer in supporting the statement were 
speaking on a foundation of mere gossip for which 
they could have no authentic proof whatever. 

‘*Mr, Gladstone’s manifesto says that the question 
is simply, ‘ Will you govern Ireland by coercion or 
wil) you allow her to manage her own affairs?’ It 
would require great ingenuity to pack a more delu- 
sive statement into fewer words. Nobody has pro- 
posed to govern Ireland by coercion. 

“Our coercion, which he denounces, was directed 

against robbery, murder, mutilation, terrorism, and 
a system of organized intimidation, which made lite 
bitter to thousands of innocent persons.” 
At a Conservative meeting in Islington the 
speakers platform was stormed by the crowd. 
The Duke of Norfolk (Whig) was roughly seized 
by the neck, jammed up against the wall, and 
hustled off the stage. 


.-The Count of Paris has arranged all hi 
affairs, and is ready to leave France, probably 
for England, on the very day the Senate passes 
the bill expelling the princes. Should the Sen- 
ate, however, reject the measure adopted by the 
House, the Count will remain in France until 
the two Chambers arrive at some agreement on 
the question. The Republican Union group of 
the Senate has expressed its decided approval of 
the bill as sent up by the Deputies. Queen Vic- 
toria has offered the Comte de Paris, during his 
exile from France under the terms of the Ex- 
pulsion bill, the use of Claremont Castle, where 
Louis Philippe found a home and where he 
died. The Comte de Paris declined the Queen’s 
offer on the ground that he does not intend to 
reside}in England permanently. Thirty dele- 
gates from Bonapartist committees throughout 
the country,recently asked an audience of Prince 
Napoleon, which was promptly granted. In re- 
sponding with thanks to their address of sym- 
pathy and fidelity, the Prince said: ‘‘ The Gov- 
ernment can make me an exile, but it can 
never make me an emigrant.” 

..-The excitement among the Bavarian peo- 
ple over the death of King Ludwig is unabated. 
The lower classes up to the hour of the funeral 


thronged the gates of the royal palaces, await- 
ing admission to the chapel, and exhibiting all 
the signs of sincere grief and sympathy. Peo- 
ple from the country and the mountains flocked 
into the city all day loug. The body of the 
King laid in state in the chapel of the Residenz 
schloss from June 16th to 19th. The funeral mass 
was said in St, Michael’s Church. The body of 
Dr. Gudden, who was drowned in Lake Starn- 
berg with King Ludwig, was, on June 16th, in- 
terred in the suburban cemetery. Otto, the 
present King, is an idiot. His bodily health is 
perfect. The Pope has telegraphed an expres- 
sion of condolence to Prince Luitpold, Regent 
of Bavaria, upon the death of King Ludwig. 


..-Prince Alexander in person opened the 
Bulgarian-Roumelian Assembly on June 14tb. 
He concluded by asking the Aseembly to vote 
the necessary money to defray the remaining 
unpaid expenses of the war between Servia and 
Bulgaria. 

.-Hobart Pasha (the Hon. Augustus Charles 


Hobart), Marshal of the Turkish Empire, is 
dead. Hobart Pasha was the third son of the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, aud was born in 1822, 
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THE MISSIONARY COLLEGES. 


Tuer is no danger of forgetting the big 
old colleges. Ya'e and Harvard and Am- 
herst and Dartmouth and Princeton and 
Brown will speak for themselves. Their 
wants will be known to the public and their 
good works seen. Their commencements 
and regattas will attract the multi‘ude. 
The newspapers will be full of their ex- 
ploits. 

It is the younger, the feebler, the mis- 
sionary colleges, that will be neglected. 
They have no base-ball clubs. They are 
not on the ocean. Very likely they are 
not even fresh-water colleges. They de- 
pend on wells, some of them, and cannot 
boast even a river or a lake big enough to 
float a boat. Their students have gone to 
college simply to learn, and it has not oc- 
curred to them that it is kind or useful to 
maltreat new and fresh students. In fact, 
they are quite unsophisticated in many of 
those arts which keep a college before the 
public. They only know how to educate 
very cheaply, and with imperfect appa- 
ratus, and with great diligence and en- 
thusiasm. With them a man or two that 
can teach makes the university. 

What else makes the university any- 
where? It is not bricks nor “ bricks,” not 
museums, Observatories, laboratories nor 
libraries; it is nothing but men who can 
teach—that is, who can inspire enthusiasm 
and give direction for learning—that are the 
strength of a college. Given such men, and 
as good graduates will be turned out of the 
last shingle college in Montana as from the 
millions of property in Columbia and 
Lehigh. 

So we say, do not forget or despise the 
young, struggling colleges in the West and 
South. The country needs them. It is all 
nonsense to talk about the skeleton col- 
leges and paper universities, and to tell the 
young men they must all come to Yale and 





Harvard. They will not do it because they 
cannot do it. The same reason which 
makes these old uuiversities offer examina- 
tions for entrance in the states of the 
West makes it essential that there should 
be colleges in those states, and still more 
in the states beyond. Colleges should not 
be only for rich people, but also for poor 
people. We look with no slarm on the 
effort to multiply these institutions of 
learning. Some may need to be consoli- 
dated, or to be content to become good 
academies; but in the newer states, or in 
the South, the danger is not from too great 
an extension of the opportunities for edu- 
cation, but from the lack of them. So we 
say one good word of encouragement 
for the cheap and popular and home col- 
lege, the college the boys and girls can 
reach, and to which their farmer and me- 
chanic parents can, by economy, afford to 
send them. We beg those who have 
means to support them. If their ageats 
come East and North and beg for money 
let them be cordially received. Help them 
as liberally as you can. That is the way 
Harvard began. Mite societies gave their 
dimes to Amherst for its first foundation. 
The teachers in these colleges are doing as 
good missionary work as any manin Hin- 
dustan. Give them your heart and your 
purse. How fortunate that man is whose 
wealth and whose liberal heart will allow 
him to lift one of these needy and most 
blessed agencies out of its period of doubt- 
ful struggle into assured success. 

Not least would we have those most 
beneficent institutions remembered which 
are devoted to the elevation of the igno- 
rant colored people of the South. Do not 
forget Atlanta University, and Fisk and 
Ciark, and Talladega, and Hampton, and 
Tuskegee. There are no better mea and 
women left in the North than the teachers 
in these institutions. They are devoted to 
their work and nothing else. They have 
not yet received fellowship and recognition 
from the churches and the society among 
which they labor. ‘‘ We have no relations 
whatever with them,” remarked an aged 
and honored clergyman of Atlanta, last 
week, in our editorial presence, when 
speaking of the ‘ narrow” Northern men 
and women teaching the colored youth of 
Georgia. So we say ‘‘ help those women” 
and those men. 





PRAYING FOR UNCONVERTED 
FRIENDS. 


REFERRING to several recent editorials on 
the subject of prayer, one of our readers 
writes us an anxious letter, in which she 
says: 

‘*The editorials on religious subjects have 
been of special interest tome. Those on prayer 
I have read eagerly, hoping for light on one 
point that has long troubled me. Just what I 
wanted I have not found. . . Will He answer 
prayer for unconverted frends. . . . Ihave 
prayed for them, almost in agony, for so long,”’ 
etc. 

This question and difficulty are very fre. 
quently asked and urged. It is not one 
easily answered; or rather it is one to 
which a double answer must be given. 
There is no absolute warrant for usto claim 
and expect that all the unconverted people 
we pray for will be saved; else would all 
the world be saved and that speedily. 
Nevertheless, we are encouraged to pray for 
our friends and all men, with large hope 
that they will be saved. We will try and 
set the case before our anxious reader as 
plainly as we can. 

In this matter we must consider both 
God’s attitude toward the unconverted and 
the attitude of the unconverted toward 
God. God made manin his own image. 
Man is, therefore, too nearly like God to be 
dealt with as God deals with matter. Both 
the divine and the human will are involved 
in this case. Where there is agreement 
between the human and the divine will all 
things are reconciled, otherwise not. Let us 
look at a few fundamental truths. So far 
as God is concerned, we are over and over 
again taught that ‘‘ He hath no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth.” On the 
other hand, ‘‘He is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance.” To this end he has made 
provision for the salvation of ‘‘all men,” 
‘*in Christ,” whom ‘‘ he hath set forth as a 
propitiation for the sins of the whole 


world,” having given ‘‘himself a ransom 
for all”; for ‘*God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them.” In order that 
this, his will, might be carried out, and 
brought toa happy issue in the salvation of 
all, he has caused that the Gospel shall be 
preached among all nations and to every 
creature, promising to be with the preacher 
and with the message to give efficacy and 
power to the word preached by the Holy 
Ghost, whose mission to the world is *‘ to 
convince the world of sin, of righteousness 
and of judgment.” Moreover, he has given 
commandment to his people everywhere tu 
‘* pray for all men, for that he will have all 
men to be saved.” This passage of Scrip- 
ture seems to us to cover very fully this 
point: ‘I exhort, therefore, that first of all, 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks be made for all men; for 
this is good and acceptable in the sight of 
God, our Saviour, who will have all men 
to be saved and come to the knowledge of 
the truth. For there is one God and one 
mediator between God and men—the man 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom 
for all to be testified in duetime. Where- 
unto 1 am crdained a preacher and an apos- 
tle.” (LI Tim. ii, 1—8). Here, then, is a 
statement of the doctrine and will of God 
concerning all men; and we may say with- 
out argument that, if possible, this truth ap- 
plies not only with equal force but with 
greater force to those who are in, if not of, 
the household of faith; to the children, 
husbands and wives and kindred of all be- 
lievers. 

Now the difficulty comes at this point: 
“If this be God’s will, and he has made 
abundant provisions to this blessed end, 
and his people have prayed earnestly, even 
unto an ‘agony,’ and have continued in pray- 
er for years, why are not these prayers ans- 
wered? Is the will of God frustrated? Is 
he not able to carry out his will?” 

In answer to this let us remind our inquir- 
erof that which we have already intimated 
—that it is a question not only of God’s will 
but of man’s will. There are two wills 
to be considered. Besides, God’s will of 
precept is not the same as his will of pur- 
pose. When God says: ‘1 will have all 
men to be saved,” he does not say: ‘I 
have ordained and determined that all men 
shall be saved.” Oa the contrary, he has 
set death and life before all men and has 
bidden them to choose. He has declared 
what his will (choice) is for us—life. 
Moreover he has done all he can morally 
and spiritually to induce men to be recon- 
ciled to him, and enter into life and glory 
with him. Beyond this he cannot go, or 
do, without dethroning the human will and 
reducing man to a mere irresponsible ma- 
chine. 

It mus: be observed in this connection 
that man has the awful power of frustrat- 
ing the will of God at this point. ‘‘ How 
often would I have gathered you, as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not.” ‘* Ye will not come unto 
me, that ye might have life.” ‘* Ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost.” ‘Ihave called 
and ye refused. I have stretched out my 
hands and no man regarded.” ‘‘ All day 
long I have stretched forth my hands unto 
a disobedient and gainsaying people.” Now 
God can do no more than this for the sal- 
vation of men. If they wild not, God can. 
not. This seems perfectly clear. 


There remains one more question: 
‘*Since it is a matter entirely between the 
sinner and God, to be decided by the sin- 
ner himself, what is the use of prayer, and 
what the hope to the praying and anxious 
believer?” Certainly our prayers are not 
to induce God to be favorable toward our 
friends. He is more anxious than we are. 
But this is one of those questions that 
arise in connection with all prayer, and is 
not special to this branch of the subject, so 
we pass it. ‘he use of prayer is that God 
has commanded and encouraged us to pray 
‘*for all men,” and therefore for our own 
particular and most dear friends. ‘‘I will, 
therefore, that men pray everywhere, lift- 
ing up holy hands, without wrath and 
doubting.” We do not know what the 
power of human prayers are in connection 
with the working of God’s Spirit; but we 


know, without knowing ‘‘the how of it,’ 
that our prayers add power to the work o 





the Spirit. God, therefore, commands and 





encourages us to pray, and thus “ work to- 
gether with him” in accomplishing’ his 
blessed will toward our friends and all 
those for whom Christ has died. ‘‘ What 
knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt 
save thy husband? or how knowest thou, 
Oman, whether thou shalt save thy wife?’ 
In addition to this we do know that multi-’ 
tudes have been saved in answer to prayer. 
In not a few cases men have ascribed their 
conversion tothe prayers of mothers long 
after those mothers have ceased to pray on 
earth. Itis very certain that thousands of 
men and women have yielded to tbe prayers 
of beloved friends, who have been un- 
moved by the work of the Spirit or the ar- 
guments of the Gospel. It is clear, then, 
that we have both warrant and encourage- 
ment to continue in prayer for our frieods, 
and very much hope that our prayers will be 
efficient in their conversion, though we are 
bound to say that we must pray always 
with the remembrance that it is in the 
power of the unconverted man to frustrate 
both the grace of God and the prayers 
of their dearest friends on earth. 


- 


A WORD AS TO FAITH. 


Tue priaciple on which all depends in 
Christian life is faith. It is the root of obe- 
dience; it leads to holiness; itis the condi- 
tion of salvation and the path into the 
eternal life. On this point the Protestant 
avd the Roman Catholic are one.. Both 
unite in the declaration of the Council of 
Trent, that ‘‘ faith is man’s first step to his 
salvation, the foundation and root of all his 
hope.” 

What is faith? Luther said it is the hand 
which grasps and holds the pearl of salva- 
tion; but this is a metaphor which we still 
have to translate into the realities of expe- 
rience. 

The Heidelberg Catechism says that 
‘* faith is not only an assurance by which I 
hold for true what God has revealed in his 
Word, but overand above this it is a hearty 
trust which the Holy Spirit, operating 
through the Word works in me that, not 
only others who believe, but that I myseif 
have received from God forgiveness of sin 
and the gift of justification and eternal life 
freely for Christ’s sake.” 

There is no metaphor in this; but it needs 
some explanation, or at least illustration, 
for which we return to Luther, who, in an 
inspired moment, pointing to a bird looking 
up his perch for the night that was fast 
coming on said, ‘See,” as we quote 
from general recollection, ‘‘ that little crea- 
ture. Heis looking up his twig for the 
night. There are clouds in the sky. It will 
be dark soon with wind and rain, and he 
will be dashed about he knows not how in 
the storm. But he has put his head under 
his wing and will sleepin peace through 
the commotion, holding on to his little twig, 
and come out bright with his throat 
full of song in the morning; for the twig 
has grown out of the branch, and the 
branch runs into the tree, and the tree has 
its roots deep in the earth and around the 
strong rocks.” 

Now what is faith in this wonderful pic- 
ture which Luther gives to illustrate the 
plain text of the Catechism? The symbol 
of it is a bird restingin the night on atwig, 
swinging in the dark and storm. Both 
Luther and the Catechism agree in making 
it an act of trust in the midst of great un- 
certainties, perplexities and doubts. That 
is the first beauty of the illustration. It 
was not mathematics nor logic nor any 
kind of demonstration that led him to his 
peaceful rest, but the simple assurance born 
of his own trustful nature. 

Christianity starts with the assumption 
that the tree stands and stands fast in the 
dark and storm of life for all who will rest 
in its branches. The Catechism says that 
what leads men to trust to the swinging 
branch is faith born in the heart under the 
work of grace and the operation of the 
Word. This maybe too narrow a defini- 
tion of the origin of faith in the heart; but 
past all question it is right in deriving 
the impulse to trust God, to believe there 
is a God and Saviour of men ready to save 
all who put their trust in him, from a 
sanctified and sanctifying principle in the 
heart. 

It is not a conclusion reasoned out, it is 
not a demonstration, it is not the 
certainty of mathematical knowledge, tha 
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brings a soul to rest in Christ. It is 
the venture of a soul out into the dark 
and uncertainty which surrounds all things 
future on the strength of the conviction 
that God, his Saviour, is there to meet and 
to redeem him. 

We cannot say how we come by this as- 
surance. Weknow no better how the good 
man comes by his confidence in truth and 
righteousness; we only know that he has it 
and is willing to venture a!l onis, to follow 
it in the dark, and that he is rightin do- 
ing so. 

A distinguished physician in Massa- 
chusetts was called to treat a man strange- 
ly and dangerously ill. After prolonged ex- 
amination he planted himself before the 
open fire, and sat there in silence bent over 
itan hour or more. ‘* What is the matter 
with me, Doctor?” asked the patient at 
last. ‘*I don’t know,” replied the doc- 
tor, springing up, ‘‘ but I do know what to 
do.” 

There is much, very much, left in the 
problem of life and the work as to which 
we must reply: ‘‘ We don’t know”; bat 
there is one thing for every oue to do. It 
is what David did—to trust God though he 
slay him, to hold on to the twig swinging 
in the dark, with the assurance that it runs 
into the branch of the great tree and will 
bring him out in the morning with his heart 
full of song. 

The motive of all this is trust in God and 
Christ, iu what the epistle calls the ‘* power 
of the world to come” as against the max- 
ims of sight and sense. To do this is to 
make our appeal to the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and to make our 
venture and take our risk with them for 
this life and for the life to come. 

Were the paths of life plain beforehand, 
did sin lead straight to perdition, and right- 
eousness to Heaven, there would be no 
faith in the heavenly choice. Faith is no 
test of charact2r, and no assurance of sal- 
vation except as it brings us, on our own 
conviction, to trust in one ‘‘ whom not hav- 
ing seen” we love, and ‘*in whom, though 
now we see him not, yet believing” we re- 
joice. 


“WHOIS HE. LORD, THAT I MIGHT 
BELIEVE ON HIM?” 


Ovr Lord had healed the blind man, by 
making clay and anointing his eyes, and 
bidding him go and wash in the Pool of Si- 
loam. Thus there had united in the work 
of healing the use of accepted medical ap- 
pliance, the co-operating divine agency aud 
the patient’s faith. All went to accomplish 
the cure. The man received his sight and 
was very grateful for it. 

What should he think of the one to whom 
he owed so much and to whom his grati- 
tude went out? He was asked, and ans- 
wered that he must be a prophet. But he 
is a sinner, they told him; for he has broken 
the Sabbath. No matter, replied the man, 
whether he is a sinner or not; for never 
before was a man born blind healed, and he 
who did the miracle must be a prophet of 
God. Then they excommunicated him 
from the synagogue, making him an out- 
cast. That made no difference; he was as 
brave as he was grateful, and he would not 
deny ‘“‘the man named Jesus.” He had 
good reasonable evidence that Jesus was 
a prophet, and his gratitude and _ his intel- 
ligence sustained his courage, and he could 
laugh at the Pharisees and taunt them for 
their stupidity in not seeing that the mira- 
cle worker must be a prophet. 

After they had cast him out Jesus met 
him and asked him: ‘‘ Believest thou on 
the Son of God?” His answer was. a 
model for the world: ‘‘ Who is he, Lord, 
that I might believe on him?” It sought 
information, and promised to act on it. 
So Jesus frankly told him, what he uever 
told an unworthy caviler : ‘‘ Thou hast both 
seen him, and it is he that talketh with 
thee.” The man as instantly kept the 
promise implied in his question, and re- 
plied: ‘* Lord, I velieve” ; and he worshiped 
him. 

We wonder that these words were not 
made the golden text for the lesson. They 
express more exactly, perhaps, than any 
other Scripture the attitude which every 
honest man ought to take toward truth and 
toward Christ. 

Every honest maa first wants to know 
just whai the truth is. Forsom: mea it is 











quite as convenient and pleasant not, to 
know the truth. The truth might trouble 
them. It might interfere with their busi-- 
ness. It might lower their self-esteem. It 
might suggest disagreeable duties. It might 
even put them out of the Church. But all 
this makes no difference to the really bonest 
man. He asks the question: ‘‘ Who is he?” 
‘* What is the fact?” because he must know 
before he can settle what to do. What he 
will do does not depend on what will sell 
his goods or give him wealth or credit, but 
it depends on what the real facts, as God 
sees them and not man, show his duty to 
be. 

But he wants the facts, that he may use 
them. It is not curiosity that controls him, 
but a serious, honest purpose. If the facts 
are plain, he goes right at the duty. That 
is what the facts are for, to shed light on 
duty. Having got the facts, he confers not 
with flesh and blood, he is ready to forsake 
father and mother, he is willing to be cast 
out of the synagogue; but there is one 
thing he cannot do, and that is to go against 
his facts. This is the character of a down- 
right, simple, honest man. 

Such a man was the blind beggar. Rea- 
scn told him that Jesus was a prophet. 
Gratitude told him to follow that prophet. 
He had the courage to obey his reason and 
his gratitude. S> whenJesus met him and 
asked him: ‘‘ Believest thou on the Son of 
God?” there was but one thing for him to 
do, and that was to find out immediately 
who the Son of God was, and then im- 
mediately to believe on him and worship 
him. Jesus gave him the information asked, 
and he immediately did the duty promised. 
That was his conversion; or, if not his con- 
version, it was his confession of his con- 
version. 

What we need nowadays is not so much 
the answer to the question, as it is the frank 
simplicity implied in the words, ‘ that I 
may believe on him.” We know enough. 
We acknowledge that Jesus is the Christ. 
We confess that he is the world’s great 
Teacher. We know we ought to be his 
disciples. But the knowledge and the ac- 
ceptance do not coincide. Christ asks too 
much. The religious life is too much of a 
task. And so we rest under the burden of 
that most terrible of all self-contradictions, 
implied in sin itself, which we know is an 
offense against reason and gratitude and 
courage. The honest heart, the reasonable 
heart, the grateful heart, the courageous 
heart, if it has found an answer to the 
question, ‘‘Who is the Son of God?” has 
already believed on him and worshiped 
him. 





——_> 


THE NEW OLEOMARGARINE 
LAW. 


Tue last legislature of this state passed 
an oleomargariue bill, which Governor Hill 
has just signed, and which has, therefore, 
become a law. The legislature, in 1884, 
passed a bill prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of ‘‘ any article designed to take 
the place of butter or cheese produced 
from pure, unadulterated milk, or cream 
of the same.” The Court of Appeals of 
this state held this prohibition to be uncon- 
stitutional, since it interfered with an ele. 
mentary right guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion to the people. The case before the 
Court being one of sale, the Court said: 
‘* The sale of a substitute for any article of 
manufacture is a legitimate business; and, 
if effected without deception, cannot be 
arbitrarily suppressed. This act is not 
aimed at deception, but goes further.’ 
The doctrine of the Court was that any 
man has a right to manufacture or sell oleo- 
margarine, provided that it is done ‘* with- 
out deception”; and that any law enacted 
by the legislature denying this right is in- 
consistent with the constitution of the 
state, and therefore void. 

The second section of the recent act pro- 
hibits the manufacture of oleomargarine 
‘‘in imitation of or semblance of natural 





butter or cheese.” The third section 
forbids the manufacture of oleomar- 
gerine ‘‘ with intent to sell the same 


for butter or cheese,” and also forbids 
its sale ‘‘intentionally or otherwise as 
a substitute for butter or cheese.” These 


qualifying phrases show that the legislature 
intended to come just as near to the actual 
prohibition of the manufacture or sale of 
oleomargarine as possible, and at the same 


time avoid the objection of the Court of 
Appeals to the law enacted in 1884. If this 
new law is substantially prohibitory of 
manufacture or sale, as some parts of it 
would seem to be, then the objection to the 
law of 1884 holds good against it, unless the 
Court of Appeals should see fit to change 
its ground. If, in any of its provisions, it 
is not thus prohibitory, then so far it will 
not be exposed to this objection. 

The true course for the legislature of 
this state to take in dealing with the oleo- 
margarine question, is torecognize the fact 
that the manufacture or sale of this sub- 
stance, as such, and without any disguise 
or deception as to what the article is, or 
any pretense that it is made out of pure 
milk orcream, is a perfectly lawful busi- 
ness which the legislature has no right to 
prohibit, any more than it has a right to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of cotton 
cloth. This is the doctrine laid down by 
the Court of Appeals , and we believe the 
doctrine to be right. The fact that oleo- 
margarine can be produced and sold at a 
cheaper price than pure butter, and that for 
this reason some persons might choose to 
buy it, instead of buying genuine butter, 
and that this might be somewhat injurious 
to the dairy interests of the state, is no ob- 
jection to such production or sale, provided 
that it is without any deception to pur- 
chasers and consumers. These purchasers 
and consumers have a perfect right to buy 
and eat oleomargarine or not, just as they 
choose. Whether they shall do so or not 
is their own question. 

Recoguizing the lawfulness of the oleo- 
margarine business in itself considered, 
the legislature may then, in the right of the 
fact that this substance may be palmed off 
as genuine butter, and thus the buyer and 
consumer may be deceived as to the char- 
acter of the article bought and consumed, 
enact all the laws necessary to protect the 
people against such deception. The Court of 
Appeals has not denied its right todo this; 
and this is the proper field of legislation on 
this subject, not only in this state, but in 
every other. Regulation of the business, 
so that oleomargarine shall be in the mar- 
ket, if at all, as such, and not as something 
which it is not, is the province of legisla_ 
tion; andin such legislation we fully be- 
lieve. There is no question about the 
right of a state legislature to furnish such 
laws. Prohibition of the business goes 
further, and attacks fundamental rights. 

The House of Representatives has passed 
a bill taxing oleomargarine in the interests 
of the butter industry; andthis is about as 
stupid as would be the imposition of a tax 
on the production of wheat to favor the 
interests of the producers of rye. Congress 
has really nothing to do with the subject; 
and had better mind its own business and 
Jeave the whole question t» state legisla- 
tion, where it properly belongs. The object 
of both parties in the House of Representa- 
tives was simply to catch “the farmer 
vote.” The farmers ought to have more 
sense than to welcome such a humbug. 








THE HOME RULE CAMPAIGN. 


Tuer campaign for the new Parliament 
has fairly opened before the old one has 
been prorogued. Mr. Gladstone, forgetting 
that he is verging on fourscore years, and 
that he has just emerged from one of 
the hardest-fought battles of his life, is the 
first in the field, and promises to keep his 
opponents busy defending themselves. His 
movements astonish everybody by their 
rapidity. His manifesto was published be- 
fore anybody knew it had been prepared; 
and while his critics were trying hard to 
find something to say against it, he takes 
the train for Edinburgh and appears be- 
fore his Midlothian constituents fresh as a 
young man of fifty, and not a whit dis- 
mayed by his recent defeat. Take him all 
in all, has the century produced his peer? 

His journey to the old Scottish Capital 
was atriumphal progress. A great crowd 
gathered in London to see him off, and 
all along the route the people assembled to 
do himhonor. His reception in Edinburgh 
was an ovation such us that proud, cold 
city gives hardly once in a generation. He 
told the crowds that cheered him on the 
way that the great question of the future 
of Ireland was now the people’s question, 
and they alone must settle it. The enthu- 








siasm with which they greeted him seems 
to indicate that they will accept the respon- 
sibility, and that their decision will be iu 
accordance with his desire. A defeated 
Minister, trying to revive a forlorn hope, 
could hardly have evoked such a generous 
and spontaneous expression. It must be 
that alarge body of the common people, if 
pot an actual majority, firmly believe that 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule scheme is just 
and wise and safe. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech in Edinburgh 
was a brilliant and powerful discussion of 
the essential points in controversy. It fcl- 
lowed the lines laid down in his manifesto, 
and showed that the simple question for the 
people to decide is Home Rule or Coercion. 
From that position he will not be driven. 
He will not allow Salisbury, nor Harting- 
ton, nor Chamberlain to divert him or 
confuse the issue. Home Rule does not 
propose nor involve separation, nor do the 
Irish ask it. Is it right to listen to the 
Irish demand and concede so much of self- 
government to them as is compatible with 
Imperial interests and adequate to the exi- 
gercy of the case? Coercion is the only 
alternative. Coercion is what Lord Salisbury 
proposed when in office, and that is the log- 
ical position of those who oppose the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule. This is the line of 
Mr. Gladstone’s reasoning. He makes 
much of the interview between Mr. Parnell 
and Earl Carnarvon when the latter was 
the Tory viceroy, and claims that if he be- 
lieves in Home Rule at all, his place is in 
the Liberal ranks. The Tories will find 
this episode a very troublesome one, as it 
indicates double-dealing. They coquetted 
with the Irish in the last elections, giving 
them to understand that the Tory policy 
would be more favorable to Ireland than 
that of the Liberals. Lord Salisbury, in a 
speech at Leeds, emphatically denied that 
the Conservative Government were ever 
nearer Home Rule than they are now. 
But Mr. Gladstone says he will hold to his 
statement and compel the whole truth to be 
known. 

Mr. Gladstone does not spare Lord Salis- 
bury; nor does he treat either of the Lib- 
eral dissidents, Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain with particular tenderness. He 
shows how Lord Hartington has shifted his 
position. and accuses him of * trifling with 
the subjec., with no final plan t> propose. 
Chamberlain has been even more vacillat- 
ing, proposing, a year ago, Irish central 
councils, with large administrative powers, 
advocating at the beginning of 1886 a Jarge 
scheme of federation, and then offering a 
plan for provincial Irish councils, *‘ cutting 
the national aspirations into quarters, just 
as a man used to be hanged and drawn and 
quartered.” The Radical leader “ flies 
high like a lark or low like a swallow be- 
fore a shower, according to the suggestions 
of his teeming brain.” 

These criticisms tuuch the weak spot in 
the policy of the opposition. They have 
nothing defirite to propose in place of Home 
Rule. The electors are entitled to ask the 
tripartite combination what better plan 
they have to offer in place of Mr. Giad- 
stone’s. If Mr. Gladstone is defeated, what 
then? Have you a plan ready, gentlemen, 
for the final settlement of this long-stand- 
ing Irish trouble? These are questions 
which the Tory-Liberal-Radicsl party can- 
not answer. They are agreed upon one 
thing and one thing only, and that is oppo- 
sition to Mr. Gladstone. If they were put 
in office to-morrow they would have noth- 
ing to propose; they could agree upon 
nothing. 

Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, stands 
for a principle, and stands for it inflexibly. 
Here are his words: 

‘‘We had before us [in Parliament] a princi- 
ple to establish an Irish statutory legislative 
body, or Parliament, to manage exclusively Irish 
affairs. We laid down several conditions essen- 
tial to asafe application of that principle. It 
must be compatible withand conducive to union 
of the empire, must be foundelup»n political 
equality, embrace an equitable distribution of 
imperial burdens, and reasonably safeguard the 
minority to afford any rational prospect of being 
accepted asa settlement of the question. It is 
now idle to say that the country will be asked to 
vote on the details of the bill. The bill 1s dead 
with Parliament. The principle of the bill sur- 
vives. Iwill never be guilty of dishonesty in 
promising to you, without reflection, a new plan 
to give effect to the principle. I never wil 
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accept a new plan unless I believe it to be better 
than the old one,” 


The weight of the argument is with Ire- 


land; but Eaglish prejudice may, after all, 
turn the scales. 


Caitorial 2 Hotes. 


WHEN men die and leave this world, they are 
s0 far as we know, absolutely dead to the world 
in respect to any further direct and active par- 
ticipation in i's affairs. They may have been 
very important while living, and the results of 
what they did or said may last long after they 
are gone; and in this sense, though dead, they 
may yet speak, as in Hebrews is declared of 
Abel, who offered a more acceptable sacrifice 
than Cain. But the men themselves, as active 
on earth, are deid and gone. They never come 
back to this world, and, so far as our knowledge 
extends, do not send to earth from any other 
world any post mortem ipfluence or power. 
There is, however, one remarkable exception to 
this general statement; and this we find in the 
person of Jesus Christ, who, according to the 
flesh, was a map, but in whom, as a man, God 
was incarnate. He died on the Cross, as aman; 
he rose from the dead, as a man; and, as such, 
he ascended into Heaven, personally leaving this 
world, since which period he has not appeared 
among men, and will not so appear until his 
final coming at the end of time. Is Christ dead 
tothe world? Has he ceased to be an actor in 
the world, upon it, and for it, because he has 
personally left it, and is in Heaven? Is the 
whole story in regard to him told by the record 
of what he was and did and said while he was on 
earth? Must thought pause here, and simply 
deal with the materials that make up this record, 
assigning no o her significance to Christ than 
that which 1s derived from his purely earthly 
history? Far otherwise. The truth is that, ac- 
cording to the express revelations of the Bible, 
not only has Christ lefs bebind him the ideas 
which be preached when on earth, but bis 
offices, functions and relations to men make him, 
though in Heaven, a direct and active partici- 
pant in the affairs of this world. He acts there 
for men here. We have a great interest in what 
he did, suffered, and said while here; and we 
have an cqual interest in what he is doing in 
Heaven. His work in buman behalf bas a heav- 
enly as well a3 an earthly sphere of action. He 
came to earth to do one part of it, and of this he 
said, ‘*Itis finished,” when he died. He is now 
in Heaven, doing the other pert of it. He is 
there the ** Higa Priest of our confession,” there 
making *‘ intercession” for us, there the Media- 
tor between God and man, there our Saviour as 
really as when he was on earth, there “‘ the King 
of Kings and the Lord of Lords,” there a living 
person and essentially the same person that he 
was hcre, there the ‘* head” of the Church on 
earth, and there holding identically the same 
relations to men that he held when he was seen 
by men. It is quite as important that Christian 
faith should embrace what Christ is and is 
doing in Heaven, as it is that it should 
embrace what he did and said when on 
earth. Both should be combined in the 
same vision. Both must be seen in order to 
have a true view of the Bible Christ. 





Ir is not because we are ignorant of what is 
going on in the councils of the American Board 
that we do not now go into a discussion of the 
late rejection of more than one young man of 
the best qualifications, who had applied to be 
sent as missionaries—in one case to be his 
father’s aseociate—simply because their theology 
did not square with the additions made by Sec- 
retary Alden in his amended edition of the latest 
Congregational Creed. We prefer that these 
matters of liberty to preagh the Gospel in the 
foreiga field, and of the right of a missionary 
board to take sides in a thevlogical controversy, 
should be settled in private consultations. If 
they must come before the churches we shall 
have to give the full facts; and, indeed, we 
understand that a considerable correspondence 
is to appear elsewhere, We haye too great an 
affection for the Board to be willing to see a 
serious difference between its honored officers 
made public. Still we remember that it once 
had to be sharply disciplined for ita policy in the 
matter of slavery, and we hope it has not forgot- 
ten the lesson. 





We do not know what to say more to convince 
any one that the work of Dr. Haygooni and his 
associates about Constantinople isa sowing of 
echism. We bave published Dr. Haygooni’s 
letter of general denial, and have replied to the 
substantial part of it by showing very plainly, 
giving name by name, that every single one of 
his baptized converts came from the Protestant 
community, all but one beipg previously mem- 
bers of Protestant Churches. ‘“ We are totally 
devoted,” says Dr. Haygooni, “to the conver- 
sion cf the non-evangelical”; but we have 
proved that his sole success is among the evan- 
gelical, We can pursue the case only by taking 
up all Dr. Haysooni’s statements one by one; 
and for that we have material; but it is hardly 





worth while to deyote space to it. As we have 
said, the Baptist Missionary Union, the regular 
organ of the foreign m'sion work of our Bap- 
tist Churches, refuses, on grounds of iuterde- 
nominational courtesy, to adopt this work in 
Turkey, and it is left to the Publication Society. 
To that Society we will give one piece of advice, 
which is very seriously intended. Will they 
please see to it that no color is given to the hops 
that by joining the pew movewent preachers or 
teacbers can better their condition. In the 
terrible stress of poverty it might happen that 
even honest men would be persuaded that it 
would be right for them to join another body, 
also evangelical, which supported them more 
liberally. Certainly those who support Dr. Hay- 
gooni’s work want to depend wholly on argu- 
ment and not at all on money for their converts. 
We trust this suggestion will be very carefully 
heeded. 





Dr. TatmaGe, of Brooklyn, in a recent ser- 
mon on “Strong Drink the Worst Foe of La- 
bor,” gave utterance to the following pungent 
and truthful words: 

“ The most persistent, most overpowering enemy 

of the working classes is intoxicating liquor. It is 
the anarchist of the centuries, and is now boycotting 
the body, mind, and soul of American labor. It is 
to it a worse foe than monopoly and worse than as- 
sociated capital. It annually swindles industry out 
ofa large percentage of its earnings. It snatches a 
large part of the money that might come to the fam- 
ilies ot workingmen, and sacrifices it among the sa- 
loon-keepers. Stand the saloons of this country 
side by side, and they would reach from New York 
to Chicago. While ordinary strikes are ruinous 
both to employers and employees, I proclaim a uni- 
versal strike against strong drink, which, if kept up, 
will be the relief of the working classes and the sal- 
vation of the nation. Ourcountry in a year spends 
$1,500,000 for rum. Sit down and calculate, O work- 
ingman, how much you have expended in these 
directions, and add it all up and realize th .t, instead 
of answering the beck of other pevple, you might 
have been your own capitalist. When you deplete a 
man’s physical energy you deplete his capital. The 
stimulated worsman gives out before the unstimu- 
lated workman. Our working people will be wiser 
after a while, and the money they fling away in 
hurtful indulgences they will putinto co-operative 
associations, and so become capitalists.” 
Not all workingmen are by any means rum or 
beer drinkers. Many of them—yea, hundreds 
and thousands of them—have the good sense and 
prudence to practice total abstinence from the 
use of all intoxicating drinks ; and these are the 
workingmen who have deposits in savings 
banks, who have comfortable homes, who not 
infrequently own the houses in which they live, 
apd who sometimes become capitalists and give 
employment to others. And yet a great mapy 
who belong to the working class, are rum and 
beer drinkers, and not a few of this class be- 
come wretched, miserable, and self-ruined 
drunkards, They are alwaya poor because they 
waste so much of their earnings on strong 
drink. To them and their families intoxicating 
liquor is an unmitigated curse, and hence the 
facility for obtaining it is an equal curse. The 
only effective remedy for the terrible evils of 
liquor drinking is to banish the liquor traffic 
from society, and thus remove the evils by re- 
moving their cause. 





AttHouGsH the Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many has never been directly implicated in the 
struggle between Prussia and the Vatican, it 
has generally regarded the Calturkampf as prac- 
tically a contest between the Protestant and 
the Catholic principles. The leading German 
conservative and Evangelical paper, therefore, 
speaks of the outcome of the recent negotiations 
as a blow to the Evangelical cause of the Father- 
land. Luthard«’s Kirchenzitung says that the 
apparent apathy of Germany in yielding to 
Rome is one of the most remarkable, significant 
and deplorable facts of the nineteenth century. 
The Conservative Monatsschrift compares with 
bitter words the difference between the outcome 
of Luther’s struggle ‘‘with the Bible in bis 
hand,” and the outcome of the contest just 
ended, and adds: “The Prussian Culturkampf 
has assisted the Catholic Church in subduing 
the Old Catholic Church in Germany, and has 
helped to make the Vatican decrees digestible. 
This is the outcome of the matter.” The Reich- 
sbote and the Kreuzzeilung, the two leading con- 
servative political papers in Germany, speak in 
the same tone. The former declares that the 
struggle has shown “ thatthe state has no means 
of overcoming Rome.” But it may prove a 
blessing in disguise to the Evangelical Church 
for all that. With one voice they 
are now demanding the same liberty of 
self-government for themselves that has been 
accorded the Church of Rome. As matters now 
stand, the Evangelical Church is controlled by a 
political consistory, the Catholic by an ecclesi- 
astical. The leaders in the former now ask that 
they, too, be allowed to control their internal 
affairs, independent of the state, and especially 
that in the matter of the appointment of pro- 
fesssors of theology, and the control of schools 
in the spirit of positive Christianity, they be 
accorded the same rights given to their Catholic 
neighbors. To this the authorities are not yet 
willing to agree. Bismarck’s organ declares 





that a Roman Catholic hierarchy is enough of 
a disturbing element in the states, without creat- 
ing an Evangelical hierarchy by the side of it. 
Bat the demand is becoming too urgent, and 
the Prussian authorities will be compelled to do 
something for the libsrty and independence of 
the Evangelical Church. The day is passed 
when cujus regio, ejus religio could be the prac- 
tice of any state, be it Protestant or Catholic, 


Proressor Brieas gives, oh another page, a 
very clear view of the action of the Scotch As- 
semblies on Disestablishment. In the present 
strained situation any advance, even if trifling, 
is of some importance. It is difficult to foresee 
what a few months may bring about. The Home 
Rule question will absorb all others and prevent 
the submiesion of the question of Disestablish- 
meat to the people of Scotland at the next elec- 
tion for Parliament, even to the extent it was 
before them in the last election. It will not be 
possible to ask the pledges of candidates on the 
question of Disestablishment, when the single 
issue of Home Rule must be determined. But 
as soon as the Home Rule question is disposed 
of, it seems altogether likely that the ecclesias- 
tical questions will again come to the front in 
Scotland, and that then, in the political arena, 
they will be questions for laymen to determine. 
It is claimed by the Established Church that the 
laymen are on their side, and that these will 
force aunion on the basis of a reconstruction 
of the Established Church, with the recogni- 
tion of the principle of an establishment, and 
the preservation of the ancient endowments. 
But it is claimed, on the other hand, that there 
isno such difference between the people and 
their ministers in the Free Churches, And the 
latter seems to us the more probable opinion. 
The nation seems to be quite evenly divided at 
present. But noone can foresee what another 
year may bring forth. It seems tous thatif a 
committee of conference could be appointed by 
the three great Churches, without fetters, to 
discuss freely and fully the puints of difference, 
they might come to some definite solution, that, 
if it did not result in union, would at least re- 
move grievances and adjust difficult relations, 
and prevent unnecessary friction and waste of 
religious energy. But there is no immediate 
prospect of such action. 





We thank Justin M’Carthy, M.P., for answer- 
ing the question we asked him, Why it is that 
the Lrish are willing to exciude themselves from 
the Imperial Parliament? It really seems that 
they do not care much either way. Mr. M’Car- 
thy himself was in favor, at first, of having Ire- 
land represented at Westminster; but he was 
driven out of the idea by the English year after 
year declaring that if Ireland had its own legis- 
lature the Irish should not legislate for them. 
He is quite willing, though not anxious, to have 
Ireland represented imperially, if England 
wants it, What the Irish want, first and last, 
is their own local goyernment, and anything 
else they will wait for. They are quite willing 
to be relieved, for a while, from duties at West- 
minster, because it will take all their strength 
and wisdom to perfect the organization of their 
own Government. What the things are that 
will need their best thought Mr. M’Cartby in- 
dicates. He makes it plain that it is not, as 
might seem, a seeret desire to attain complete 
indepeudence which makes Irishmen willing to 
give up representation in the British Parlia- 
ment. Nevertheless, looking on it from our 
point of view, it seems strange that Ireland 
should be willing to be a cipher in the decision 
of most important questions of imperial scope, 
relating to peace and war which involve Ire- 
land. We are glad to believe that Ireland is not 
thus to be imperially disfranchised as a condi- 
tion of local enfranchisement, even if she is will- 
ing. What would one of our states say to the 
suggestion of being shut out of representation 
in Washington? Bat our people must accept 
this fact that Ireland does not want independ- 
ence, only self-government, It will be easier 
for us to understand what the language of the 
Irish speakers means when we get it clearly in 
our minds that what we call a state they calla 
nation, and what we call a nation they call an 
empire. 





Mr. Cares 8. Woxre, of Pennsylvania, who 
for several years has been the leader of the Re- 
publican revolt in that state against the Cam- 
eron machine, in a recent sp2ech before the 
prohibition club at Bradford, declared himself 
to be a Prohibitionist. He said: **I have cast 
my lot with a party and a cause where my con- 
science, manhood, and patriotism need not be 
constantly offended; where, on the contrary, 
full opporiunity is afforded for their gratifica- 
tion and development in earnest, self-sacrificing 
effort for the general good.” In 1881 he ran as 
an independent candidate for State Treasurer, 
and received some fifty thousand anti-Cameron 
Republican votes, reducing the Republican plu- 
rality to less than seven thousand; and, in 
1882, the Democrats carried the state and elected 
their candidate for governor, in consequence of 
the revolt against the Cameron machine led by 
Mr. Wolfe. He is universally recognized ds an 
able and upright man, opposed to all chicanery 





and trickery in politics. Should the prohibi- 
tionists of Pennsylvania nominate him this fall 
aa their candidate for governor, he would drawa 
great many anti-Cameron Republican votes 
from the Cameron candidate; and tbis, united 
with the strict prohibition vote, would doubt- 
less give him a larger vote than he received in 
1881, when he ran as an independent candidate. 
It is not probable that he would be elected ; yet 
it is strongly probable that such a movement 
would defeat the regular Republican candidate, 
whoever he may be; and, as in 1882, give the 
Democrats the opportunity of electing their can- 
didate for governor, provided they have the 
good sense to nominate an unobjectionab:e man. 
Such being the circumstances, we should not at 
all regret the result. We regard the Cameron 
Republican machine as one of the worst politi- 
cal machines in this country; and if it cannot 
be destroyed except by Republican defeat and 
Democratic victory, then let us have the defeat 
and the victory every time until it is destroyed. 
We are not surprised thas the machine Republi- 
can leaders in Pennsylvania are lookiug with not 
a little trepidation upon the existing political 
complications in that state. Mr. Wolfe is a man 
whom they cannot easily snuff out and reduce to 
insignificance. 





Governor Hitu has served the cause of de- 
cency and good government in this city by his 
veto of the Nooney Excise bill, which proposed 
to vest the appointment of excise commission- 
ers in the president of the Board of Aldermen, 
because the commissioners recently appointed 
by Mayor Grace were not acceptable to saloon- 
keepers. This was the bill which Sheridan 
Shook looked after so anxiously, and which he 
thought would “help the Republican Party,” 
by protecting Republican saloon-keepers. It is 
scarcely possible that any of the assemblymen 
or senators who voted for the bill would have 
regarded it as sound legislation, The Mayor is 
unquestionably the proper officer to make the 
appointments, and only the promise of party 
advantage could have induced the Republican 
representatives to send sucha bill to the Gov- 
ernor. Weare glad that this Democratic gov- 
ernor, whose course has been 80 objectionable 
in; many things, has exercised his veto power 
for the protection of the people of this city and 
for the ends of good governmert. He is not to 
be thanked, however, for vetoing the bill pro- 
posing a change in the method of electing alder- 
men. That measure was in the interest of good 
government; and no better proof of this need 
be asked than the strenuous opposition of poli- 
ticians. The Governor’s reasons wear an air of 
plausibility, but they seem to us to have no good 
foundation, He is not oppused to spring elec- 
tions, but he thinks the plan of cumulative vot- 
ing would divide the city into cliques, so that 
race, religion and business would each strive to 
elect its candidate and those so elected would 
endeavor to secure the particular interest of his 
constituents, rather than the interests of the 
whole city. Does anybody believe that such a 
result is in the remotest degree probable? 





Tar Chicago Legal News publishes the report 
made by the Grand Jury of that city to Judge 
Rogers in regard to the anarchists, as an ac- 
companiment of the several indictments pre- 
sented to the Court. In this report the Grand 
Jury say: 

* We find that the attack upon the police on the 

evening of May 4th, was the result of a deliberate 
conspiracy, the full details of which are now in pos- 
session of the officers of the law, and will 
be brought out when the cases shall be reached 
in court. We find that this force of disorganizets 
has a very perfect organization of its own, and that 
it was chiefly under the control of the coterie of men 
who were connected with the publication of their 
English and German newspaper organs, the Alarm 
and the Arbeter-Zeitung.” 
**So well,” say the Grand Jury, “‘ has this con- 
spiracy been managed, that the whole commu- 
nity has been for a time terrorized by this small 
fraction of its members.” Referring to the ac- 
tion of the Chicago police on May 4th, the jury 
further say: ‘‘ By their heroic bravery and their 
conscientious devotion to duty, we believe that 
they have saved this city from a scene of bluod- 
shed and devastation equal to or perhaps greater 
than that witnessed during the Commune in 
Paris.” The good people of Chicago are thus 
advised of the peril that has hitherto existed 
among them, which has been ready at any time 
to break out in acts of open violence, and which 
on the 4th of last May did break out in the mur- 
der of five policemen and in the serious wound- 
ing of a much larger number. Being fore- 
warned, they should now,through the consti- 
tuted agencies of law, deal with these anarchists 
and all their plots and schemes in a way to settle 
the question, once for all, that Chicago is a city 
of law and order, and that those who break the 
laws will be followed by the swift pursuit of 
public justice. The time has fully come when 
this lesson ought to be taught to all the anar- 
chists in this country, especially to those who 
congregate in our large cities. 





AT no time previous to his death last week 
Wednesday, at his home in Boston, could Riwig 
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P. Whipple be spoken of as having retired from 
the world of intellectual and literary activity. 
At the time of his death he was engaged on a 
series of articles soon to be published. But 
twenty years ago, in,the fullness of his prime, he 
played a larger part on the public stage. Asa 
lecturer, few were more popular and none did 
their work better. In literary allusion, in 
humorous and even comic illustration, he had 
large resources always at hiscommand. He is 
said to have delivered in different parts of the 
country as many as a thousand lectures, and 
was ranked high in the honor-rollof the one 
hundred orators of Boston. His best and most 
permanent work was done in the de- 
partment of criticism, of which he had 

a broad concep:ion, and which he applied so 
as to give him opportunities enough to display 
his keen analytic, discriminative and apprecia- 
tive powers as applied to all matters of human 
thought and action in their moral, political, so- 
cial and literary relations. He pumbered among 
his ancestors one of the signers of the Declura- 
tion of Independence, was a native of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., was educated at the English High 
School at Salem, began life in a bank at the age 
of fifteen years, and in his eighteenth year en- 
tered as clerk a large brokcr’s firm in Bos on. 
A livtle later he was appointed superintendent of 
the news room of the Mrrchant’s Exchange, a 
position which he held for about twenty years, 
and until bis literary pursuits demanded his 
whole time. Few men have published more or 
done work better in its class. 


.-When John Lord, the historian, was ex- 
amined for ordination, he was asked by a dis- 
ciple of Dr. Emmons: *‘ Are you willing to be 
damned for the glory of God?” dis answer came 
with the force of an unexpected cannon-shot, 
**Nuv; bat I am williog you should.” He did not 
get ordained. However foolish it may have 
been to make a willingness to be damned for 
God’s glory a teat question of Christian ch irac- 
ter, it was an extravagance on the right side; 
fcr a willingness to suffer for Christ is made by 
the apostie a condition of our veing glorified 
with him. This thought that our sufferings 
may glorify God ought tv be a sufficient support 
in eaduring troubles. The blind, the deaf, the 
sick in the time of Christ, suffered then as they 
do now; but how glad they are to have been 
allowed to suffer that Christ’s mighty works 
might be done in th:m. No less now may 
patience glorify God. 


..We are sorry that the United Presby- 
terians have imagined it their duty to withdraw 
from the Presbyterian Alliance because 1ts mem- 
bers will not suomit to dictation as to Psalm- 
singing. They are willing to sing some Psalms; 
in fact a proportion of them much in excess of 
the numerical strength of the Psalm-singers; 
but they will not give up their hberty to sing 
hymns. The United Presbyterians also are 
aggrieved because the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rians were admitted to the Aillance. Well, if 
they are not ready to recognize the liberty of 
their brethren they must withdraw; only it 
seems that they have quarrel enough with their 
Own organ-players and bymn singers not to 
pick a quarrel with those outside. They talk of 
starting a Pan-Psalmody Alliance of their own; 
and a most agreeable and musical pan we hope 
it will be. 


....[t has been reported that the Revised Ver- 
sion is likely to be returned to the revisers for 
further revision, and such an expression found 
its way into a report of a committee of the Re- 
formed General Synod, which leads Dr. T. W. 
Chambers to write to The Christian Intelligen- 
cer; 


** While ‘ it is possible that the convocation may 
refer the work back to the revisers for modification 
or for a final standard edition,’ there are good rea- 
Suns to believe that not one of the British Commit- 
tee, and only one of the Amelican Committee, ex- 
pects such athingtooccur .. . 

“The Revised English Bible is wn fait accompli. 
lt may be accepted or rejected; but, so tar as I can 
learn, neither they who ordered it nor they who 
made it will ever touch their hands to it anew. It 
stands or falls as it is.” 


.. We have received a letter from a corres- 
pondent in New Jersey, thanking us for our 
Suggestion that Republicans and Third Party 
Men in that state unite in supporting General 
Fisk and anti-saloon candidates for the legiela- 
ture, He writes: 

“I am a Democrat, but will vote for General Fisk 
ontemperance principles. If the Republicans of 
New Jersey will carry out your suggestions, success 
is certain for the temperance cause, Thousands of 
Democrats are ready to vote for Clinton B. Fisk. 
Hereafter no man will get my vote unless he 1s an 
*nti-saloon candidate. Im now an Independent 
Democratic Republican temperance man.” 

Uhe time is ripe for a great anti-saloon move- 
ent in New Jersey this fall. Let temperance 
pn stand shoulder to shoulder. 





























--In reply to the Previdence Morning Star 
veral correspondents we wish to say that 
mments on the election of General Bray- 




















te well considered, and we see no reason 
lung or modifying them.- The iegisla- 
‘have acted in good faith in selecting 








such a man to be state constable; but they can- 
not escape the tremendous responsibility in- 
volved ; for the influence of their act is to lower 
the tone of official morality. They have placed 
the enforcement of the prohibitory laws in the 
hands of a man whose record as postmaster and 
politician in Providence made his retirement 
from public service imperative. His rehabilita- 
tion was an insult to the moral sense of the Re- 
publican Party, and, as we muat believe, unfor- 
tunate for the prohibition movement. 


..The burial of King Ludwig II, of Bava- 
ria, took place last week with all pageantry of 
honors. The siupid peasantry wept, and would 
not believe but the insane monarch was a mira- 
cle of goodness. The Princes who hold the 
show plac2sin the management of states fol- 
lowed the bier in decorous concealment of their 
satisfaction that the disgraceful reign of an in- 
sane man had come to anend. The hollowness 
of it allis apparent enough at a distanc:, but 
there the display of grief almost deceived those 
who joined in it. The change must be a bless- 
ing to Bavaria, whatever be the character of 
Luitvold, who is regent for the confessed idiot 
Otto, who nominally 18 king. 


..The result of the local option elections in 
North Carolina are, on the whole, very gratify- 
ing. A majority of the places where elections 
were held have declared against the saloon, and 
the temperance people of the stete feel as though 
they ought to have a day of rejoicing for the 
great change in sentiment which has taken 
place in the past five years, They will probably 
be kept busy, however, looking after violations 
of the law. The places which were not redeemed 
this year may be rescued next year. Meantime 
a great deal of missionary work ought to be 
done, especially among the colored voters, who, 
both in North Carolina and Virginia, have voted 
largely with the saloon element, 


.... The Morning Star says that the following 
resolution was passed at the last meeting of the 
Free Baptist ministers in Boston and vicinity, 
at which ‘ta fair number of brethren” were 
present: 

** Resolved, That while we are in heartiest sympa- 
thy with Christian union, we favor no denomina- 
tional union except such as is founded on the Arti- 
cles of Faith adopted by our General Conference.” 
We shall see. It looks just a little like saying to 
the Christian Connection :, You must yield every- 
thing and we wil] yield nothing ; but we are sure 
this is not the sentiment of the Free Baptist 
body. 


..-If you are suffering bereavement,don’t im- 
agine that God has certainly sent it to punish 
you or to discipline you. He may have had very 
different reasons for taking away your child or 
your mother which have nothing to do with 
you. God's proviience does not all revolve about 
you. Job’s friends made that mistuke by sup- 
posing that because Jub suffered he must have 
sinned and deserved it. lt was not so; and the 
lesson of the book of Job is that we must not be 
too wise in interpreting providence. But this 
we can depend on, that if an affliction comes 
we must get out of it some sort of good—ali the 
good there is in it. 

.-Do knight-errantry and bold emprise sur- 
vive only in the achievements of the newspaper? 
A great polar or equatorial exploration has 
become the task of a daily journal; and so we 
are not surprised that The New York Times 
has started its expedition to explore the moun- 
tain hights of St. Elias, the loftiest peak in North 
America,and never yet trodden by a white man. 
Lieutenant Schwatka is in command, and Prof. 
William Libbey, Jr., of Princeton, has charge of 
the scientific work—from which we may expect 
large resulis. We congratulate our enterprising 
contemporary. 

..The miracles are all past, written down 
and finished up. That chapter in the evidences 
of Christianity is closed, and we need not expect 
any more to be added to it. But if the evidence 
of sight and hearing restored fails us, the evi- 
dence of souls brought out of sin into sweet 
Christian life never fails. Every year adds to 
the number. They are tiving to-day. We all 
know the cases. Tne evidence is thus before 
us all the time, and is growing stronger and 
stronger. 


....Mr. Moody is to spend part of his vacation 
in holding a conference for Bible s:udy,in North- 
field, Mass., for the benefit of college students, 
and afterward an evangelistic conference on 
home and foreign work. The former is to meet 
in July,the latter in August. We trust both con- 
ferences will be largely attended. Mr. Moody is 
an admirable teacher ; and the great need of the 
times is more evangelistic work, conducted so 
as to yield large and permanent results. 


..We hope meny of our readers take inter- 
est in the objects of the Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation and that sum of them wil be 
abl to attend the annual meeting after the 
ajurnment of the Philological Association, at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., July 15th. 
We hav not adupted their spelling, but we be- 
lievin it Membership costs only a dollar a 
year, and Charlea P.G. Scott, 69 Wall Street, 
N. Y., is the trezarer. 








....Judge Barrett, of this city, in charging 
a jury recently, had occasion to refer to labor 
unions, and significantly said that “the law of 
these unions is not yet superior to the law of 
the land.” Every member of a labor organiza- 
tion should thoroughly understand this truth, 
and regulate hie conduct thereby. The people 
have not yet come to the conclusion that labor 
unions shall be the supreme authority in this 
country. 


....The Republicans of Vermont last week 
held their state convention, and on the first bal- 
lot nominated Lieut.-Gov. E. J. Ormsbee as 
their candidate for Governor. The result is re- 
garded as a victory for Senator Edmunds, in 
the sense that it indicates his re-election to the 
United States Senate. Vermont would make a 
great mistake were it to put any other map in 
his place. It has no other man who can so well 
fill the place, 


..Eight simpletons were graduates of the 
girls’ high school of Vincennes, Ind. One colored 
graduate was assigued a part, and the white 
girls struck, and refused to appear with their 
dark sister. The trustees said the colored gurl 
should graduate. She has graduated alone, 
reading her piece and doing her duty. Here is 
a bateful illustration of color spite and caste in 
a Northern State. But it is a belated survival. 


..Tbhe most exciting discussion before the 
jlate meeting of the Reformed General Synod 
was on a difficulty of management in a Phil- 
adelphia church. No member of the Reformed 
Denomination could get the smallest idea of 
what the discussion was about from the report 
in the Reformed paper. As journalists we pre- 
fer our own method, which was to state the 
facts cleari 


....We hope the Methodist Missionary Society 
will not be disappointed in its efforis to reach 
the million dollar line for the year ending 
October 31st. Its net increase at the end of May 
was upward of $96,000. It must get an in- 
crease of a hundred thousand more in the re- 
maining months. This, of course, can be se- 
cured if pastor and people will take heart and 
go to work. 


.... The Conservatives bave brought out a man 
to run against Gladstone in Midlothian. He 
stretches himself to the utmost to make himself 
big enough for the task, and intimates that his 
distinguished opponent is tvo old to be in 
politics. That may be; but Mr. Walker will do 
well to keep out of reach of this old man’s flail, 
if he doesn’t want to be made chaff of. 


....The Anarchists of Chicago, not in prison, 
recently held an open-air meeting in that city, 
at which the doctrines of Nibilism, revolt, plun- 
der, and murder were advocated. The meeting 
ought to have veen suppressed, and the speakers 
arrested for their riotous abuse of free speech. 
There should be no room in this country for 
this kind of talk. 


... The Congressmen who are opposed to 
Civil Service reform, and much prefer the spoils 
system, want to use the patronage of the Gov- 
ernment to promote their own political inter- 
ests. Their reason is just the reason why the 
people desire and should desire to have Civil 
Service reform become an accomplished fact. 


...-Some of the Liberal dissidents went to 
their constituents, stated their reasons for vot- 
ing against Gladstone, and asked a vote of con- 
fidence. In several cases they got a very differ- 
ent vote, and were plainly told their course was 
not satisfactory. It is rather an awkward posi- 
tion for a candidate. 


..The proposed expulsion of the Princes 
from France is, upon its face, an illiberal and 
anti-republican measure, and a virtual confes- 
sion of the weakness and instatility of the 
French Republic. It has an air of proscription 
and ostracism not at all in barmony with repub- 
lican ideas. 


...-A Chinese mob at Kwai Penk has assaulted 
a missionary family, put them to flight and de- 
stroyed their property, which only proves that 
we live in giass houses, The mob at Kwei Penk 
was a better mob than the mob at Rock Springs ; 
for they took no life. 


..It is good news from Washington that 
the Blair Pension bill, passed by the Senate, will, 
in all probability receive its death-blow in the 
House of Representatives, and that no more 
pension jobbery will get through Congress at 
this session. 


...-The eleven Republican votes against Local 
Option in the New Jersey Assembly were cast 
by members from Newark (5), Jersey City (1), 
Trenton (2), and Paterson (3). Rum rules the 
city and the city rules the state. 


..What kind of slaughter is this The Tri- 
bune speaks of as going on in New Jersey? 
“ The Prohibitionists in New Jersey are the only 
politicians in that-state who are not taking life 
easily just now.” 


....Th> department of ** School and College,” 


an important one at this season of the year, 
will be found on page 20. 





TO OUR READERS. 


WE have not in many years received so 
late in the season as large receipts from 
new and old subscribers as at the present 
time. It is a little surprising to ourselves 
until we reflect that there is so much in 
Tue INDEPENDENT that people feel they 
must have. We aim to make Tue INpE- 
PENDENT better if possible with each 
week, entitling it to be called the 
Largest, the Ablest, and the Best Religious 
and Literary Newspaper in the World. 

Those of our subscribers who go to 
watering places and summer rescrts for the 
summer can have the address of their 
papers changed as often as they desire by 
simply sending us a postal-card request, 
giving the old and new addresses. 

We ask the special attention of our read- 
ers to the following 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 
One morth.......$ .30/One year....... es} 
Three months... .75|/T wo years....... 5 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years..... 7. 
Six months....... 1.50/Four years..... 8 
Nine months.... 2.25)Five years..... 10 
or for raising a club at the fo!lowing 





OLUB RATES. 


Two subscriptions..... -+- $2.50 each. 









Three 6 sndbhattinavesakns 
Four “ mmemniae = 
Five “ viidisisekues a On 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of Tak INDEPENDENT wil 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Toz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a weck or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piratiop of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue INpE- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it is a 
very easy matter to raise aclub by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 


We have printed in circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pieasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in conneciion 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 











READING NOTICES. 


The Limited Payment Policies of THE 
TRAVELERS, of Hartford, Conn., concentrate pay- 
ments into the working years of a man's life, and 
leave him free from all worry in bis later years, even 
if helpless. Ask Agents to showa copy of the New 
Indefeasible Policy —Ez. 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE, 


al British © m pay of G Chemists and Perfumers, and 
v3 Thea Her do her Royal Hich- 
a 





Lye snapping ja ig etc. Reeps the skin soft 
q 


ard delicate. Nol berms ul nts. “Ex ite,” 
says the peerless e Lan«try Of druggists, fancy 
goods dealers, ng He Liebig Company, (N. De- 


pot, 8 Murray 8t.). Sole American Agents,—A wt. 








“ Far superior to the fashionable and itlusive prep- 
arations of beef, wine, and iron,” says 

unt, M D., Honorary Member Tmperial Medical Se- 
ciety, St. Petersburg, Russia,etc , etc., of the Liebig 
Co.'s Coca Beef Tovic. It will construct the most 
shattered * enfeebled, reinvigorate the aged and 
infirm, and build uo sicklychildren. Invaluable in 
female complaints, removing irrecularity, pains, and 
exhaustion. Quiets restless children snd infants. 
Strengthens weak nerves. Advt. 

i 


8S. C. Smaty & Co. are just issuing a new 48-page 


Churches desiring new out- tts will do well to write 
them, 73 Portland St., Boston, for one of these 
catalogues, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


Tue attention of all of our readers interested in 
such matters is called to the advertisement on our 
3ist page, of the Wheeler and Melick Company, of 
Albany, WN. Y., who are, and have been for many 
years, one of the largest manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery of every description in the country. All of 
the labor-saving and most geqneanicn’ implements of 
farm machinery can be ha m them, and at rea- 
sonable prices. We ask RG one interested to send 
to them for their illustrated catalogue, which will 
give an excellent idea of the resources and 

capabilities of this i house. [he old- 
years, ane. wilt no rouge. go 
an for business men, 
with it. The 
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profit to nimeelt. 
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School and College. 


Tue exercises connected with the one hun- 
dred and eighteenth commencement of Brown 
University began on Friday, the 12zth inst., 
which was class day. The weather was perfect, 
the college campus was fresh and green, and 
the formose puelle, in their gayest and most 
fasvinating costumes, were present in full force 
at the different exercises. From the more 
serious and earnest point of view, Sunday is the 
‘high day” of Commencement. President 
Robinson’s baccalaureate sermon is always an- 
ticipated with interest. His text this year was 
Luke iv, 8: **Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.” It wasa 
faithful presentation of the importance of wor- 
ship, and its elevating and purifying intluence 
over the character and the life. The sermon 
before the Society of Religious Inquiry was 
preached by the Rev. David H. Greer, D.D., 
Rector of Grace (Episcopal) Church, in Provi- 
dence. The Rev. J. O. Murray delivered the 
oration before the Alumni, Tuesday forenoon, 
his theme being ** English Literature, its Scope 
and Methods.” The exercises of the graduating 
class, which numbered fifty-eight who took the 
degree of A.B., and three who took the degree 
of P.B., were worthy of all praise. The degree 
of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. James Mc- 
Whennie, of the class of 1867, and that of LL.D. 
on the Rev. J. O. Murray, of the class of 
1850, and on the Hon. Stephen O. Shepard, of 
the class of 1836. The great event of the Com- 
mencement dinner was the unveiling of the re- 
cently painted porirait of Prof. J. L. Lincoln, 
of the class of 1835, and since 1839 an honored 
and beloved teacher in the University. Some 
incipient steps were taken looking to the ad- 
mission of young women to the privileges which 
the University affords to those seeking higher 
education. Some more definite action will be 
taken on this subject at the September meeting. 
The library is in exceilent condition—5l4 
volumes have been added to it during the year, 
and its present number of volumes 18 63,505. 
The prospects for a large literary class are 
good. . 


....The eighteenth annual commencement of 
Cornell began on June 13th and ended June 17th. 
President Adams delivered his baccalaureate 
discourse on liberty on Sunday iu Sage Chapel. 
The sevior class numbers eighty six. Tuesday 
was the most important day of the week, and a 
large crowd assembled at the Armory in the 
afternoon to hear the exercises. At two P.M. 
the class—ten ladies and seventy-six gentlemen 
—all wearing mortar-boards, marched into the 
armory. The class oration was delivered by Mr. 
E. D. A. De Lima, of New York. His subject 
was ** The Age of Democracy.” Wm. E. Hugill, 
of Akron, O., read the class poem. The Cornell 
Dramatic Club presented ** The Russian Honey- 
moon” in Wilgus Hall on the evening of June 
17th. The trustees held a meeting on June 
17th, and it was voted to establish a complete 
law department in the University. This will 
necessitate a considerable addition to the faculty, 
and the course in law will be perfected as soon 
as possible. The action is in accordance with 
the recommendation of President Adams. The 
trustees also considered the subject of erecting 
suitable dormitories on the campus for gentle- 
men ; and it is probable that such provision will 
be made in the near future, Tne Alnmnui Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting on June 16th. 
The ballot for alumni trustee was opened, and 
of the two candidates voted for, Mr. Mynderse 
Van Cleef, °73, of Ithaca, received 417 votes, 
and John Frankenheimer, ‘75, of New York, 
received 209 votes. 


...- Rutgers College, in the one hundredth 
and sixteenth year of its life, shows signs of un- 
usual vigor, under the ad ministration of Presi- 
deat Gates. The endow ment fund has been in- 
creased by $67,000 actually paid ip, besides $13, - 
000 recently paid in as the Pruyn Library 
Fand, President Gates has succeeded in ob- 
taining from friends and alumni sums amount- 

ng trom $7,000 to 10.000 a year for five years 
to come to make the income meet expenses. 


For the first time in ten years there 
8 a balance in the treasury. The 
commencemeat week this year was one 
of unusual interest. Prof. Alexander Jobn- 


ston, of Princeton, delivered the address 
before the alumni. The address before the lit- 
erary societies was made by Mr. Charles E. 
Fitch, the editor of the Rochester Democrat, 
and Regent of the Canape ot New York. His 
subject was * Journalisné as a Profession.” 


...Johns Hopkins University closed the 
year on June 15ta. Prof. Ira Remeen, cnief of 
the chemical laboratory, addressed the graduates, 
President Gilman announces two new appoint- 
meuts for the coming college year: Professor 
Wright, of Dartmouth, as successor to the late 
Professor Morris in the position as Dean of the 
Collegiate Department, and Professor Emmet, 
of Victoria Institute, Owens College, Manches- 
ter, England, to the chair of logic and ethics, 


elor of Arts. The degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy was conferred on seventeen gentlemen, 
among them Shosuka Sato, of Japan. Dr. Sato’s 
thesis was on the *‘ History of the Land Ques- 
tion in the United States.”” He will return to 
Japan in answer to a call from the Colonial De- 
partment of his Government. 


....The commencement of the General The- 
ological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was held on June 16th at St. Peter's 
Church, this city. Bishops Potter, Scarborough, 
and Littlejohn, with the Rev. Dr. Hoffman, the 
dean and the faculty, were on the platform. 
Essays were read by members of the graduating 
claes, and Bishop Scarborcugh presented the 
diplomas and made a formal address to the class. 
The music was by the students, under the lead- 
ership of John Keller, one of the graduates. 
After the commencement exercises the corner- 
stone of the new chapel was laid. The chapel 
is to be built of stone and brick, at a cost of 
$150,000, and will stand next to Sherred Hall. 


....-The commencement exercises at Vander- 
bili University, Nashville, Tenn., closed on June 
16th. There were twenty nine graduates in the 
biblical, law and literary departments. The 
Board of Trustees made Dr. J. W. Dodd emeri- 
tus professor of Latin; Professor Alexander, of 
Kentucky, was made a full professor in the bib- 
lical department; J. H. Kirkland, of Leipzig, 
was appointed professor of Latin. The new 
profeseors in the academic department are J. J. 
Tigert and C. Zoanowiez, of Tennessee. Pref. 
W. F. Tillett was elected dean of the theologic- 
al department. A sum of money was appro- 
priated by the trustees, to be used in securing 
able lecturers next year. 


....The following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred by Hanover College at the commence- 
ment: Ph.D., Prof. E. L. Curtis, McCormick 
Theological Semivary, and Prof. Chas, R. Barnes, 
Pardue University; D.D., the Rev. A. H. Mo- 
ment, Brooklyn, N. Y., tne Rev. W. J. Trimble, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and the Rev. J. F. Hutchison, 
Kushville, Mo.; LL.D., Wilham Allen Wooas, 
Judge United States District Court of Indiana. 


...-There will be no clasa-day at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Coun., this year. There 
is a split in the senior class over the class-day 
appeintments. The graduating class numbers 
forty-tive members, and twenty-five of these 
combined to divide among themselves ten out of 
twelve class-day appointments, giving tbe re- 
maining two posiuons to the other twenty 
members of the class. 


....The commencement exercises of Rutgers 
Female College were held in the Calvary Baptist 
Church, this city, ou the evening of June 10ch. 
Valecictory addresses were made by Miss Jean- 
ette M. Goldberg speaking to the trustees and 
faculty, and Miss Elizabeth Marquand, who de- 
livered the class’s farewell to ther schoolmates, 


.... The commencement exercises of the Law- 
renceville, N, J., School, John C. Green Founda- 
won, began Sunday, June 20tb, and continued 
until the Tuesday following. Tuesday, June 22d, 
18 known as Founder’s Duy. Dr, John Hall of 
this city delivered the address. 


....At the commencement of Chicago Univer- 
sity the Board of Trustees conferred degrees on 
eighty-four persons. Tbe degree of D.D., was 
given to the Rev. J. T. Beckley, of Philadelphia, 
and the Rev. W. I. Henry, Elmira, N. Y. Oae 
young lady was graduated. 


.-.-Mr. Richard Watson Gilder was the poet 
chosen for the eighth annual commencement at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., this year. 
The commencement week extended from June 
20th to Juue 23d. The Rev. Wm. R. Huntington, 
D.D,, delivered an address, 


..-Commencement at Marietta College Mar- 
jetta, O., will begin this year on June 27tb, and 
end on June 30th. President Eaton will be in- 
augurated on June 30cb. Prof. E. D. Morris, 
ot Cincinnati, wiil address the Y. M. C. A. 


....Jobn E, Massey, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
delivered the address at Randolph Macon Col- 
leg e, Ashland, Va., this year. Tne Rev. Rich- 
ard Ferguson delivered the address before the 
alumni. 


....Commencement at Franklin and Marshall 


College, Lancaster, Penn., began on June 13th. 
W. R. Peters’s address on **Modern Slavery” 
took the prize in the oratorical contest. 


....-The portraits of Miss McKeen and Miss 
Phebe F. McKeen were unveiled at the anniver- 
sury exercises of Abbots Academy, Andover, 
Mase., on June 15th. 


....Forty-four students were graduated 
from Wesleyao University this year. Bishop 
Jobn F, Hurst delivered the University 


Sermon on June 20th, 


....The commencement exercises at lowa Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Ia., began on June 18th and 
ended on June 23d. Taw fail term of the col- 
lege begins on September 7h. 

....Toe undergraduates at Harvard have at 
last succeeded in having compulrory prayers 
avolished. About one thousand of them signed 
this year’s petiuon. 

...-At the Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., on June 23d, during commeucement week, 
the cornersvoue of the new Science Hall was 
luid. 

....-The eighteenth commencement of Wells 
College, Aurora, N. Y. (Mrs. Cieveiand’s alma 
mater), took place on Juue 20th — 23d. 

...-The forty-seventh anniversary exercises 
of the Pennington (Penn.) Seminary began on 
June 20th aud end on Jane 24th. 


...-The fifty-fourth commencement of Penn- 





and as lecturer on Roman law. Thirty-one can- 
didates were presented with the degree of Bach- 


sylvania College, Gettysburg, Penn., took place 
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GENTLEMEN'S HOSIERY 


UNDERWEAR. 
GENTLEMEN’S PURE SILK 
GOSSAMER and Gauze Shirts 
and Pants. Also, Lisle Chread, 
Balbriggan, Gauze, Cashmere 
and Wool and Silk Plixtures. 
LIGHT WEIGHTS IN NATURAL 
COLORED Woolen Undervests 


and Drawers. A fine assort- 
ment of SILK, Balbriggan, 
Lisle thread, and Summer 
Ferino HALF HOSE. 


Proadwoay RK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
FREEDOM OF LABOR. 


Freepom of labor means that the laborer 
—who is the owner of his own body, and of 
whatever skill he may possess in the use 
of it—has the right, by contract, to sell his 
labor to others upon such terms as he shall 
choose to accept, and also the right, with- 
out iatimidation, hinderance, or violeace 
by others to fulfill such contract. The 
man who is notin the actual possession 
and enjoyment of these rights 1s uot a free 
laborer. He is under some species of re- 
straint or constraint that is inconsistent 
with freedom of labor. 
The contest between the North and the 
South in respect to the labor question, in 
the days of Negro slavery, was really one 
in regard to freedom of labor. The public 
opinion which prevailed at the South was 
that the masters owned their slaves just as 
they did their horses and mules, and, con- 
sequently, owned all their services, and 
hence that the slaves themselves bad no 
rights in respect to their labor. Their 
labor was not their property but that of 
their masters. Public opinion at the North 
condemned this whole system as alike im- 
politic and wrong. The War of the Re- 
bellion put an end to it, and inso doing 
put anend to the labor question in this 
form. 
There are, however, other forms of the 
labor question which still exist, and remain 
to be settled in this country. One of these 
forms is whether laborers themselves have 
tne right, by combination and concerted 
action, and especially by intimidatiun and 
violence, to interfere with other laborers 
in the exercise of their right to sell their 
own labor upon such terms as may be 
mutually agreed upon between them and 
the buyers, and also the right to fulfill such 
coatracts, without being persecuted, bio- 
dered, intimidated, or in any way exposed 
to violence. There has been not a little in 
the condoct of the recent strikes which is 
upon its face a bold and square denial of 
these rights, and, hence, cf tne freedom of 
labor; and one of the questions before the 
people is whether this denial, in the name 


condemned and utterly repudiated. 





on June 20—24tn. 


of organized labor, shall be tolerated or 


Workingmen organized together, and 
acting in concert with each other, when 
they simultaneously quit the work of their 
employer, make what is called a *‘ strike.” 
If they simply quit work and stop there, 
then nobody wiill dispute their right to do 
so, unless they are bound by a previous 
contract which would be violated thereby. 
If, however, they lounge about the premises 
of their employer in a threatening attitude; 


property; if they attempt to prevent the 
continuance of his business; if they in 
effect say that nobody else shall do the 
work which they refuse to do; if they vir- 
tually serve a notice upon all other labor. 
ers that they cannot sell their labor to that 
employer, except at their peril—Yes, if 
they do these things—then they not only 
become trespassers upon the rights of the 
employer whose business they have left, 
but they attack and seek to destroy the 
freedom of labor as rightfully belonging to 
others. They, in other words, attempt, in 
the name of labor, to erect an intolerable 
despotism over labor. They do not con- 
cede to others that freedom of labor which 
they claim for themselves. 

Such, on a large scale, is the exhibit 
which the Kuights of Labor, in all parts of 
the country, have made of themselves in 
the recent strikes. What they have prac- 
tically presented to the public is a system 
of o rganized tyranny over employers, and 
equally over the freedom of other laborers. 
They have not stopped with peaceful 
strikes, but have ip effect said that other 
laborers shall not do the work which they 
refuseto do. This course on their part has 
raised an issue before the people that can 
be justly and safely settled only in one 
way; and that way consists in causing the 
Knights of Labor thoroughly to understand 
that their theory on this subject is anti- 


American to the very core, and that it will 
neither be adupted nor tolerated by the 
people of this country. The rigats of labor 
do not belong to them exclusively, and it 
is not for them to dictate how others shall 
exercise these rights. They are the com- 
mon property of all the peopie, being 
equally possessed by all, and must be 
equally maintained io respect to all. Auy 
organizatiun that decrees otherwise is es- 
sentially an enemy of the public guod. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE money situation has developed no 
change of any moment during the past 
week. An abundant supply is on the 
market to meet all the necessities of the 
borrower who has the proper collaterals as 
security. As soon as capitalists can be 
convinced that their investments will not 
be interfered with by the fluctuation of 
value caused by the unsettled condition of 
the labor element, then there will be an 
absorbtion of all idle money into the chan- 
nels of legitimate business, and a stability 
of values established which will infuse 
confidence as to future results. 

Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 
14@2$ per cent., although on one or two 
occasions the rate has been bid up much 
higher toward the close of business for 
speculative purposes. Commercial paper 
has beenin good demand, with increased 
offerings, but discount rates are without 
quotable change. First-class indorsed bills 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 35@4 per cent. discount, 
four months at 4@44, and good single- 
named paper at 44@6 per cent. 


STOOK MARKET. 


Throughout the week the stock market 
has reflected strong evidences of strength, 
with active speculation and higher prices. 
The advance is due priucipally to the ma- 
nipulation of the several powerful cliques 
who now virtually control the market, al- 
though the general temper of the market 
seems to favor higher prices. One of the 
most conspicuous teatures has been the cun- 
tinued active demand for all good railroad 
bonds, together witn the disposition to buy 
at the higher prices that have been estub- 
lished. All regular interest paying issue 
command a haudsome pren.ium, and the 
securities of a number of roads that are in 
process of reorganization have steadily ad_ 
vanced and been readily absorbed. Re- 
ports respecting earnings have been ofa 
favorable character, aud satisfactory crop 
reports have imparted fresa confidence. 


U. 8. BONDS. 


The market of Government bonds was 
moderately active and strong, owing to the 
demand which was developed for invest- 
ment. Prices were inclined to advance, 
which in some issues was realized. The 
following were the closing quotations. 
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BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was increased last week $1,- 
058.450, and it now smounts to. $15,711,425. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $3,804 800, an increase in 
specie of $68.900. an increase in legal ten- 
ders of $2,.085.900, an increase in net 
depcsits of $4,184,400, and an increase in 
circulation of $9.300. The following table 


gives figures in detail: 

Legal Net. 
Specie. Tenders. Deposits 
8840,000 81,885,000 810,690,000 


Banks. Loans, 
New York. .$11,380,000 


Manh’n Co. 9,200,000 1,509,000 811,000 9,573.000 
Merchants’. 7,797,500 805,000 1,399.400 8,226,540 
Mechanics’. 8,688,000 928,000 =: 1,017,000 7,498,000 
America,... 11,221,100 1,094,800 1,145,100 10,855,100 
Phenix..... 2,727,000 4 9.000 340,000 2,622,000 
a 9,983,900 4,309,500 1,813,000  13,716.0u0 
Tradesm'n's 2,386,700 317,200 230.100 2,094,500 
Fuilton...... 1,279,400 870,300 152.900 1,706,600 
Chemical... 17,469,500 9,988,000 1,923,800 24,611,000 
Mer. Exch.. 2,944,700 437,900 435,400 38,313,600 
Gallatin..... 6,104,900 860,500 672,9:0 5,189,900 
B'tcb & Dro. 1,829,800 238,900 289,200 1,900,000 
Mech & Tra. 1.50606 126,000 212,000 1,703.0L0 
Greenwich.. 1,258,100 128,100 143, L00 1,292,100 
Lea. Manuf. 3,354,900 548,900 427,400 3,013,000 
Bev'nth W'd = 1,271,300 236,300 109,800 1,282,900 
St'teof N.Y. 3,394,400 42,700 826,400 3.642.900 
Am. Ex.....,. 15,876,000 2,404,000 2,677,000 14,996,100 
Commerce.. 18,700,700 2,712,400 2,177.300 14,926,200 
Broadway... 5,409,500 968,900 443.300 = 6, 291.310 
Mercantile.. 6,697,600 1,297,200 599,100 7,360,300 
Pacific...... 2,355,500 444,700 215,800 2,777.600 
Republic.... 6.869,500 1,365,500 622,700 7,100,800 
Chatham.... 4,299,100 781,000 366.200 4,571,600 
People’s..... .1,725,7(0 180,10u 225.500 2,246.20 
N. America. 4,035,000 33u,300 307.300 3,364,760 
Hanover.... 9,478,500 2,506,300 587,600 11,085,500 
Irving...... 3,006,000 352,300 622,500 3,026,000 
Citizene’... 2,728,400 7,000 344,100 3,166,109 
Nassau..... 2,567,200 *224,u00 3¢4,300 2.998.400 
Market.,.... 3,285,000 396,800 396,400 2,916,400 
Bt. Nicbolas 1,329,600 235.500 136,100 1,639.100 
Shoe & Lea. 3,384,000 658,000 274,000 3,466,000 
Corn Exch. 6.00u.000 561,500 515,000 5,266,100 
Continent’]. 5,122,8w 610,000 702,700 5,784,300 
Orienta).... 2,011,000 382,500 296,000 2,141,500 
Imp. & Tra. 20,461,500 4,8U7.200 1,093,600 22,436,800 
BURR ccccceve 19,085,000 3,348,000 3,758,000 24,330,300 
North River 1,921,uw 233,000 161,000 2,287,00 
East River.. 1,228,800 214.800 138,0u0 1,079,2.0 
Fourth Nat. 17,144,900 3,437,400 1,845,100 18,441,700 
Central Nat. 8,86%,v00 1,234,000 1,067,000 9,485,000 
Second Nat. 3,4¢0.000 702,000 227,v00 3.982, 000 
Ninth Nat..' 4,942,000 919,000 603, 100 5,437,100 
First Nat’l.. 17,370,.00 3,921,500 1,533,900 18,485,200 
Third Nat.. 4,553,200 425,308 =: 1,202,600 4,979,100 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,327.900 202,500 258,000 1,341,400 
Bowery..... 2,309,300 207,700 348,u00 2,332,00 
N.Y.County  2.181,6uu 328,400 464.400 3,024,400 
Ger.-Amer... 2,798,800 273,400 410,500 2.764. Lou 
Chase...... . 3.197,000 56: 500 571,700 4,134,900 
Fifth Ave.. 3,581,300 846,300 149,800 3,76.,,600 
GermanEx. 2,410,500 260.000 250.000 2.93 1,900 
Germania... 2,163,600 156,400 476,700 2,723.400 
U. 8. Nat’). .£ 4,1. 2,600 745,800 184,700 4,675,900 
Lincoln N’l 2.104,406 417,100 265,600 2,805,7uC 
Garfield Nat 1,629,100 294,400 192,900 1,710,800 
Fifth Nat... 1,343,300 366,800 178,700 1,592,40¢ 
Bk Metrup. 3.480,600 922,200 437,600 4.625.500 
West Side... 1,711,200 384,000 8u9,200 2,129,500 
Seaboard... 1,844,100 252,200 255,000 1,940,500 
Sixth Nat'l 1.608.800 550,000 161,200 2,06u,700 


Total. ...8347,413,900 $66,581,500 842,057,1.0 8371,708,700 
Ine, Ince, Ine, Ine, 

Comparisons $3,804,800 $689,900 —$2.035,900 $4,185,400 

Clearings for Se week gating June 19th. .*:8626,964,530 24 


do. June ith... 592,494 63) 05 
Balances for the week ending June i9th.... 27,984,436 96 
do. do. June l2th.... 26,210,543 59 


~*Five days. 
FINANCIAL ITEM. 


Some sixty or more of the local banks 
have s'gned the jollowng circular in favor 
of early closing on Saturday: 


New York CLeanina-Hovse, 
New York, Juue 15th, 1886. } 

The undersigned, Bank Officers of the City of 
New York, have recently expressed their dissent 
from the endeavor to pass a law through the State 
Legislature, making the half of every Saturday 
during the evtire yar a legal half-holiday, so 
far as to arrest the payment of commercial 
obligations duripg a portion of that day. 
This action they felt constrained to take, be- 
cause of a doubt of the efficacy of such a 
statute, and because of the extra risk in- 
curred in thus suspending in one state the 
operation of long established and universal Jaw 
upon the subject of business paper. They were 
also mindful of the inconvenience imposed 
upon tbe communi'y, of so often demanding a 
change of time in the maturity of commercial 
obligations. 

But while thus moved solely by a sense of 
Official duty, they nevertheless sympathize with 
the object avowed by friendly legisiators—viz., 
to give to the large class of persons engaged in 
banking. commercial and mercantile pursuits, 
some opportunity during the week for relief and 
relaxation from the toils of business. They be- 





lieve that this good object can be more safely 
substantially and effected without law, by sim- 
ple voluntary action and co-operation, on the 
part of the public themselves. To thisend they 
recommend, that during the summer ensuing, 
the experiment be fairly tried of bringing ail 
banking and commercial business for the week, 
as far as possible, to a close on Saturday at one 
o'clock P.m., and we will cheerfully use our best 
endeavors to arrange the opcrations of our re- 
spective banks with each other and with the 
public to effect that object. We suggest that 
the following notice be sent to the depositors 
and dealers of our respective banks : 

In order to aid the Employés of this bank to 
enjoy the benetits of an early closing on Satur- 
day, dealers are resp:ctfully requested, if con- 
venient, to transact their business by one P.M. 
on that-<day. 


The attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement in our financial denart- 
ment of Messrs. Bradstreet & Curtis, of No. 
35 Pine Street. They buy large blocks of 
investment securities and always have on 
hand a selected assortment for sale to in- 
vestors. A long experience in this busi- 
bess entitles them to ask the confidence of 
the investing public. 

The attention of our readers who desire 
to make investments is called to the adver- 
tisement of W. Quinlan, of 280 Broadway, 
this city, who offers six per cent. interest 
bonds secured by mortgages on real es- 
tate, payable at the Chemical National 
Bank, in this city. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Bowery National Bank has declared 
a dividend of five per cent., payable July 
1st. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable July ist. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable July 1st. 

Tne East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend ot four per cent., paya- 
ble July ist. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable July 


st. 

Tbe Madison Square Bank has declared 
a dividend of three per cent, payable 
July ist. 

The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 
July ist. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July 1st. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK SPOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


SG‘ Bonds G* 


oni Cc yd rt FAR Panne. 
D AS GOLD BONDS. 


SEA GRAVE BROTHERS. Toledo, Ohio. 
B.W. Giibert & Ce., 43 Devonshire St. Boston. 

















SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 


214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


of ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
‘ jo NET greet mortgaves on improved 


Yet business and no Lene ‘Interest begins as 








vD. Dp. WEBSTER, Grand Forks. Dakota. 





Bape the 
nd and GE CO, 


WESTERN FARM ‘MORT GAGE C co. 
FM PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. }}!. Pare 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, aan. 


Cosetully oot lected Ist Mo: Farm Pe: 

able in N. Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute 

faction. © losses. Refer — 
wrence, Ki 


estors. 
i full information, Branch Offices 
| Phila. N. Y¥.OMece,13 1BPway C.C.ine 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


in the best portions of Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska 

netting 6 per cent.,6\¢ per cent. and 7 per cent 

interest, redeemable at Chemical National Bank, 
° Best System of Guaranty Extant. 

possible. We are well known and will be pleased to 

send investcra full geile of our methods orc _ 

ences. CENTRAL LOAN AND TRUS 0. 

es Moines, lowa. 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Kev. Wm. L. Gone, D.D 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D. rib. Pres’t 
Rutger's College,, New Brunswick, N.S Wat 
ters’ and Traders’ Nat's B’k., Figet at’l 
HE INDEPENDENT, N. Y. Twe'v 
in t e business. Teachers and Ministers can DOUBLE 
their yearly income Lod pty neal their savings with 
me. are p. bh my loans and manner of do- 
ing business. Circular aoa new map of Dedote sent 
FREE to any who have Ly to loan. Addres 

“8. te’ Bank, Grand Forks, D. T, 
(Mendon this paper. - 











United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered iuterest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





SIX PER CENT. INTEREST BONDS 
OF THE 


Omaha Loan and Trost Go, 


Nebraska loan and Trust Co. 


Secured by Mortgages on Real Estate. 


INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL 
PAYABLE AT THE 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 


For gale at par and accrued interest by 
Ww. QUINLAN, 
Stewart Bnilding, 


280 | BSGASWAY. 


F. M MILLS, Pres't. 4. BABSON, Cash. 
ADAM HOWELL, Vice. Pres't. 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Paid-up a og BiH Ly. 
New York correspondent 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


Prompt and careful attention given to all 
correspondence. 


4% to 7% BONDS. 


County, City, School, Local, R. R., ete. 
Lists on application. 


S. A. KEAN & C0., Bankers, 


(Successors to Preston, Kean & Co.) 
100 WASHINCTON STREET, CHICACO. 
Branch Office:—Home Insurance baeeeten 7 
_A General Banking B Busi ted 


6 and 7~ First Mortgage 


Bonds secured on rich farming lands in Northwest- 
= Ohio (the Garden of the Stute). also on Teledo 
City peeve rty, with principal and interest payable at 
the home ofthe lender. Security 2 to 5 times the 
amount of loan. Also negotiate Commercial paper. 
and buy and sell real estate on commission. I have 
had aw experience of nearly ® years in this line of 
business, and av acquaintance of about 30 years. Re- 
fer to Jos. Wells. 151 Broadway. N. A 

JAMES RAYMEK 
65 Madison St., Boody mouse Block, Toledo, Ohio. 


The American Loan and Trust Co., 


oF 


ASHLAND, NEBRASKA, 


offer to conservative investors MORTS AGE BONDS 
IMPROVED FAKMS 
a, FULLY GUARANTEE t(D by a 
sound and Ry ‘ine orporated company’ ; interest 
semi-annual and paid at your hom 
Safest and most profitable class of securities in the 
market. Write for pamphlet giving list of stockhold- 
ers (nearly all of whom are Eastern men of well known 
rity ano resporsibility), references, and valuable 
information in regard to Western investments. 


BRADSTREET & CURTIS, 


35 Pine St., N.Y. 


STATE, CITY, COUNTY AND TOWN BONDS 
BOUGHT AND + OLD. 


Correspondence invited. 
A. G. BRADSTREET, Sipxey W. Curtis. 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cert. Net to the Investor.! 


We have constantly on hand, for sale, choice First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, in amounts to 
suit purchasers, We loan only on Iowa Farms or 

business blocks and residence property in this city. 
Write for pamphlet and references, 


DES MOINES LOAN AN D ROR e co 
Des Moines, lowa. 


$300,000 
Marietta and North Georgia 
Railroad Company’s 
FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT 30- 
YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


We offer the above at par and accrued interest, The 
bonds are dated Jan, Ist, 1881, pay interest Ist Jan- 
uary and Ist July, and ‘rest upon road completed, 
equipped, and earning largely in excéss of tne amount 
— for payment of interest. 

or further particulars eend for circulars. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO,, 


58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Lands and Homes 
In Central and Northern California. 


Grain, Fruit, Grass or Timber. 


Mild climate, exempt from snow, tornadoes and 
blizzards, where outdoor work is done every month 
of the year, and where semi-tropical as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Barley, Chili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables in great perfection. 

Unfailing streams of water for irrigation. 

Railroads connecting with Orexon in progress. 

For pamphlets descriptive of the country, or the 
particulars of properties for sale, address IMMI- 
GRATION ASSOCIATION, 89 Seeond Street, Sacra- 
































mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, San Francisco 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


FIDELITY LOAN ANw TRUST CO., 
ot Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Secured by mortgages on Real_ Estate de geiten ~ Sees 
Metropohtan Trust Co. cf New York. Tru 
At whose office interest is payable semi- pre ae 
For sale at par and accrued interest by 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
7 Nassau St., New York, 


A. S$. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Fk xchange, or in the open market, 

Active stocks and bonds tisted at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


1% ‘investment. 8/0 


th F INV wortaage Bonas, netting 7 
to 8 per cent. semi-annual interest. Promovt pay- 
ment of principal and interest remitted tree of 
charge- anes secured on Real Estate in Minne- 
pa ee or improved tarmsin Min1esota, [owa, or 
Dakota, worth three to six times the loan, upon 
selected locations. Reier to National Bank of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. and Banks generally. Be- 
fore investine, send for forms and particulars to 
Real Estate an nd Mortgage Dealer 

o ie MINNEAPOLIS Mian. or 
to SAML. R. MacLEAN, 43 Exchange P’ Pi. New York. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


Safety and Profit. 


SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U. S. BONDS. 
Address 
CENTRAL oo FL SAnorAL AGENCY. 


G0, 7%, B%o. 


The American Investment Company. of Em- 
a. Lowa, incorporated with a paid-up capital 
of 800,000, with branches at Huron and Mit- 
chell, Dakota” offer first sortgage Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., both Principal and 
Interest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obli ations of the Company), running lv years, 
secured 0 ortgage loans, de’ ROS ted with the Wler- 
cauntile Trust Co., N. Y. It algo issues Demand 
Certiacates of Deposit at 5 per cent. inverest. Write 
for pamphlet and references, 

Home Office. Kmmetsburg, Iowa, 


E. S. Ormsby, Pres... 150 Nassau St, N. ¥. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lowa. with capital of 160,000, 
offers Guaranteed Lowa Mortgages, ulso 
per cent, ten-year debentures (its own Obligation) 
secured by first mortgages + AaB with the 
American Loan and Trust Co., of New York. 
Abundant references. 




















Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in First ye Farm ag in Min- 


sale. Bend for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Ivcorporated, Grund Forks. Dakota. 


References: Col. R. N. Batchelder, U. 8, A., Wash. 
ington, D. C.; Josiah B. Clark, Manchester, 'N. H,: 
Cashier First National Bank, Montpelier, Vt.; Loan 
and Trust Savings Bank, Concord, H.; Rev. W. M. 
Blackburn, D.D., President University North Dakota, 
Grand Forks: Rev. H.G. Mendenhall. Grand Forks. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
IEE ipncbn005sa¥endeaxawee 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 2ocgnsng 3oLp 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED :%4, 


for and remittances made promptly. 
TAXE —~ assessments iooked after and 
Pp 


LOANS ‘Sears carefully uecotated. “™ 


INVESTMENTS. 


tis well known that the City of St. Paul, a. 7 
a. is assured of a — growth from now on. 
is to-day the financial, commercial and Ratiroea 
centre of the Northwest. Investments made in 
real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real ee 
tate yg for from six to eight percent. Refer 
ences i yy St 2aul and East if desired. 
8. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
No. | Broadway, New York 


Capital - - - $500,000 
Surplus - - 500,000 


LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
H. M. HOYT, Jr., Ass’t Cashier. 


Transa cts a General ‘Banking Business, 

















DI REC. TORS BS: 

AN C. MURRAY. REXEL, 
OBSUNCEY M. BPEW. tyke Ww FIELD. 
MOKRIS K» JES LINDLEY, 
©. B, HICKO AMEn W. ALEXANDER 


T. W, PEARSALL.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[Stine 24, 1886, 








UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 

NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 

SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian o 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find wis companya convenient depomtory for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARKE, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, UHAS. 8, SMITH, 
5. M. BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 

HENRY L, THORNELL, mecretary. 

LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


OFFICE OF THE PURCHASING COMMITTEE 
OF THE WABASH, ST. LOUTS AND PaCIFIO 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


195 Broadway, New York. 


To THE HULDERS OF THE FOLLOWING 


issues of bonds, viz.: Toledo and Lilinois, tebe 
Erie, Wabash snd St. Louis, Great Western of 1 
Quincy ape Toledo, Illinois and So. Iowa, and A) 
tur and E. St, Louis nrst mortgages; Toledo and Wa- 
bash, Wabash and Western, and Great Western of 
1459 second mortgages; Chicago Division first mort- 
gages; Toledo, Wa ash and Western consolidated 
sinking fund; Wabash Railway mortgage 7 per cent. 
of '879, dannibal and Naples first mortgaves; Wabash 
Railway funded debt bonds and scrip. 

The undersigned, a committee uncer the bondhold- 
ers’ agreement of July 1th, 1485, have purchased the 
lines of the company, subje ct to all prior liens, 

A reorgan‘zation under this agreement will relieve 
the property from a fixed charge for interest upon 
twenty-seveu million dollars of junior bonded debt, 
and from a large amount for rental otf unprofitable 
lines, and willalso provide, by contributions from 
such ‘junior bonds and from sale of the new stock, for 
the payment of the existing Keceiver’s indebtedness, 

The holders ot bonds secured by the senior mort- 

ages are now asked to assent to a reasonable ad 
Justment of their interest claims, necessary to make 
their own security undoubted, and Jon to the hold- 
ers of junior securities and stock ‘who have made 
spe lapse concessions and cash contributions men- 

ionec 

The proposal leaves the holders of senior bonds in 
possession of all their present security, and will en- 
able the recognized cou.pany shortly to resume inter- 
est payments ou all such bonds, und promptly to meet 
all fixed changes in the future. 

Books for the signatures of the bondholders are now 
open atthe office of the committee, 195 Broadway 
where also pamphlets can be obtained, wiving tull 
details of the proposed adjustment and the reasons 
which make it necessary 


DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW, 

WM. W. PHELPS. 

D. WILI.AS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 





JAMES F. JOY, ) 
T. H. HUBBARD, ; Purchasing 
EDGAR T. WELLES. f Committee. 
0. D, ASHLEY, 
New York, June Ist, 186. 


DIVIDEND. 


OUNT MORRIS BANK, 25TH ST. AND 4TH 
AVE., NEw York, Juve lith, 1884,—The directors 
of this bank haye this day dec lared a semi-appual 
dividend of THREE As a ENT., payable on and 
after Thursday, Jul 
Transter books wi S closed from to-day till cd 
prox. T. W, ROBINSON, Cashier. 














THE] Bowery NatIonaL BANK, / i 
New York, June 18th, 1886. 
TENHE BOARD OF DIREOTORS. FROM THE 
profits of the past six months, have declared a 
dividend of tive per cent,, free of tax x, parable on on and 
after July ist. 
Cashier. 





MERC Banee’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL Bank / 
K 


RK. June 1sth, 1886. s) 
TE\HE BOARD OF DIRECTO RS HAVE E THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of THREE (8) PER ENT. 
payable on and after July let, ae | ce date the 
transfer Look will be closed. 8. APGAR, 
Cashier. 


ATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, 
New York, June 19th, 1886.—The Directors of this 
Bank have this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four (4) per cent., payable on and after July Ist, 1886. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


| eh} RIVER NATIONAL BANE.—A dividend of 

4 FOUR PEK CENT. has been declared from the 

grees of the last six a Rezeble ov and after 
uly lst, 1886. WELL, Cashier, 











Fogets NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
RK. New YORK, June ist, 1x86.—The 
Board of Direc tors have this day declared a dividend 
R PER CENT., payable on and after July Ist 
18%. The transfer books Ae romain closed until 
that date. HOU f, Cashier. 








Ts Lg ay Warp Bang,?} 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS” 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR PER 
g . + ea free from tax, payable on and after July ist, 


The transfer books will romain loses until that 
date. CHAS, KOWN, Cashier. 





THE ORTENTAL BANK, 
New Yorg, June 19th _ 1886. 
‘IXTY- AUXTE CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND.- The 
Board ot Director bave this day declared a divi- 
dend of FIVE ( tR CENT, trom the earnings of 
the last six mo ning payabie July lst, proximo, free 
of tax. The transter books will remaiu c'osed until 
that day. NELSON G. AYRES, Casbier. 


N ADIS /N SQUARE BANK, 33 Est 23D STREET, 
VE New Yourx, June 16th, 1846.—The Directors bave 
this day declared a dividend of THEE* (3) PER 
CENT, out of the earnings of the past six months, 
pn July ist next. T ae books will be close 
Sake 25ch. LEWIS THOMPSON, Cashier. 











ELECTION. 


T THE ANNU AL FLECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
of the ELEVENTH W BANK, in the City of 
New York, the Fulhowsid pa ne | gentlemen were duly 


elected. 
David H. McAlpin, 


lieury Ste. ra, 
Geo. W, Quiutard, John E. , FoSmire. 





Jubu Enviis, Edwin A. McAlpin, 
geo V. Loew, George E. Weed, 
s. J. Burnet, ane H. Hays, 


Chas, E. B 
Ata subsequent meeting ~ the’ Board, Mr. HENRY 
$1 EERS was unauimously re-elected President, and 
he, GRU We QUINTAK), Ming 2 Fraifert. for the en. 
sung yea CHAS. BROWN, Cashier. 
New Youx, Jane lth, 18s6, 








Commercial 
SILLY SENATORIAL TALK. 


Senator Witson, of lowa, may ordinari- 
ly be a sensible man, knowing what he 
says, and able to assign good reusons for 
saying it. We do not know whether he is 
or not. Be this as it may, fhe certainly 


did not talk good sense when, not long 
since, be addressed the Senate in advocacy 


of the bill making the rate of postage on 
fourth-class mail- matter two cents an ounce, 
thereby doubling the cost of its transporta- 
tion. A varicty of articles in small pack- 
ages, some of them partaking of the nature- 
of merchandise, is included in such mail- 
matter, not because Congress intended that 
the Government should embark in the gen- 
eral freight or express business, but be 
cause this would be a convenience to the 
people in sending samples of goods, and 
making small purchases at places distant 
from their residence. 

Senator Wilson’s objection is that such 
an arrangement has a tendency to central- 
ize trade in the large retail establishments 
of a few great cities, to the injury of the 
retail trade in the small towns of the coun- 
try distriets. What he proposes as a rem- 
edy is to double the postage cost on all 
fourth-class mail matter. The direct effect 
of this change would be to diminish the 
trade by the increased cost of transporta- 
tion. Does not the Senator see that this 
effect would be just as real in small towns 
as it would be in large cities; and that, 
while his intention is simply to reach the 
latter, the remedy he advocates would 
equally operate upon the former,aud would, 
therefore, be no remedy at all as to the 
result he has in view? The bill would not 
force trade away from the cities into the 
country districts, but would absolutely les- 
sen it in both; and this would be an evil 
to both, and at the same time be an 
inconvenience tu the people who wish to 
use the mail for the transmission of fourth- 
class matter. Whether the people sball 
make their purchases in the city or the 
country is their own question; and Con- 
gress had better mind its own business, and 
leave them to determine this question for 
themselves. It should not, by high postage 
charges, compel them to go without goods 
they want to buy, or buy goods they don’t 
want. 

The express companies of the country 
would be glad to make a contract with the 
Government, for twenty years if need be, 
to carry fourth-class matter at one cent per 
ounce, which is the present postage charge. 
They could do so, and make a handsome 
profit by the operation. The present charge 
is high enough for the service rendered, 
and there is no good reason why it shou'd 
be increased. It is to be hoped that the 
Senate will have the good sense to vote 
down this bill, and let Senator Wilson’s 
speech go for what it is worth, which is 
very little. Congress should not be con- 
stantly tinkering withthe trade of the 
country. Trade needs stability in legisla- 
tion. 





—~_— 


BANK DEPOSITS. 


WE beg to offer our congratulations to 
the officers and stockholders of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank, of this city, upon its 
standing at the head of all of the New 
York City Banks, June 19:h, in holding 
the largest amount of deposits. The 
Chemical Bank’s capital stock is only 
$300,000—one of the smallest in the city; 
but its surplus is larger than that of any 
other bank, being $4,000,000. The three 
banks holding the largest deposits, June 
19th were: 





Chemical........ erro pereas aris $24,611,000 

ere ° eT TT TT TT 24,330,000 

Importers and Treders. beceee e+se- eee 22,436,800 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue stimulating influences of the fall 
demand are developing a very chcerful feel- 
ing in the trade on account of the steadily 
improving prospect of a large volume of 
business in the near future. Buyers are 
confining their purchases to immediate 
necessities, however, and there is no dispo- 
sition to speculate or anticipate the future. 
The demand for goods throughout the week 
for immediate delivery was only moderate, 





but some lines were well sought after and a 
very fair business was experienced. There 
is little if any change to note in the condi- 
tion of the jobbing trade, the demand hav- 
ing been of the hané-to-mouth character 
usually witnessed at this stage of the sea- 
son. Staple cotton goodsare generally firm 
in first hands, and all-wool dress fabrics 
are very stiffly held, owing to the recent 
heavy advance in foreign wools, and the 
consequent appreciation of imported cash- 
meres, serges, etc. 
COTION GO D8, PRINTS, ETO. 

The supply of cotton goods has been 
well abscrved and prices have been very 
firm, which indicates the healtby condition 
of stocks among retailers and manufactur- 
ers. Brown sheetings are of irregular 
demand, but steady at current quotations. 
Wide sheetings are doing fairly well in 
some quarters, and a Steady business in 
cotton flannels is reported; but corset jeans 
and satteens are sluggish. Grain bags are 
in growing request and steady in price. 
Colored cotton, as denims, ticks, cheviots, 
fancy woven shirtings, etc., continue in 
moderate demand, and leading makes are 
steadily held by the mill agents. The 
chsracter of the Gemand for printed cali- 
coes has not materially changed. Indigo 
blues continued fairly active in first hands, 
but fancies were mostly quiet and there 
was a comparatively light business in shirt- 
ings, robes, furnitures, Turkey-reds, etc. 
The jobbing trade was irregular, but a fair 
distribution of fancies, indigo blues and 
shirtings was made in package lots by lead- 
ing jobbers. 

DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS, ETO. 


For seasonable goods there was but a 
light demand for goods at first hands, 
though among retailers a fair business was 
done, and stocks were very materially 
reduced. Fal and winter fabrics, however, 
indicated considerable activity, and some 
large orders were placed, Al|l-wool cash- 
meres, serges, diagonals, homespuns, etc., 
are very firmly held at the late advance, 
and leading makes are sold ahead for 
months to come. 

Light dress ginghams continued quiet in 
first hands; but some fair-sized parcels of 
dark dress styles were secured by jobbers 
for shipment by canal. Staple and fancy 
ginghams were in moderate request, and 
there was a fair business in fancy crinkled 
seersuckers, plain seersucker3 and cham- 
brays. 

WOOLEN GOODS, UNDERWEAR, ETO. 


As the season advances the market for 
woolen fabrics shows an increasing degree 
of encouragement, with prices firm and a 
possibility of further advances. There isa 
fair demand for cassimeres and worsted; of 
popular patterns, of which there is an 
ample supply, though some of the favorite 
makcs are running short of the demand. 
Kentucky jeans are firm at the advance 
lately established, avd in fairly active 
demand. Satinets and gray kerseys con- 
tinue to be taken to a very fair extent. The 
blanket market shows evidence of increas- 
ing firmness; the good business effected 
quietly of late, the reduction of supplics 
and the higher cst of wool combinivg 
make a basis for better prices. There coa- 
tinucs to be a very good demand for both 
colored and white twilled and plain flan- 
nels. Finer grades, as well as the lower 
qualities, are looking quite firm in value. 
Carpets are ordcred only in a moderate 
way as yet, but the business shows grad- 
ual improvement, and buyers seem to be 
more inclined to the belief that recently 
adjusted prices are bottom figures. For 
wool hosiery and heavy underwear there 
was a fair inquiry, resulting in pretty yood 
orders for later delivery, and leading 
makes are firmly held by the mill agente. 
Fancy knit woolers and cardigan jackets 
were in irregular demand and jerseys ruled 
quiet. Cotton hosiery continues in very 
fair demand by package buyers, and there 
was a steady movement from first hands on 
account of back orders. Many makes of 
cotton half-hose, black and solid colored 
cotton hose, etc., are still under the control 
of orders , and prices remain sieady along 
the whole line. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The dealings of the foreign goods mar- 
ket have not been as active as was ex- 


goods were made. Plain dress silks re. 
main quiet, but there isa better demand 
for printed pongees. Beaded gauze and 
grenadine effects were also in more favor, 
Black satins have little call, but there is 
more doing in light shades by package 
buyers. Light wool dress fabrics for cur- 
rent distribution are taken only in smail 
lots, and very little is doing in the way of 
order business except in hair line stripes, 
which continue to enjoy vopular favor. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of the last two years: 

Fortne week. 1886. 1886. 


Entered at the port.. .. - $1,410,315 $922,726 

Thrown on the market....... 1,396,276 1,015,533 
Since Jab. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 53,691,327 44,398,930 

Thrown ob tne market... ... 53,477,764 46,594,205 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered “outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
as well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. 


MONDAY EVENING, June 21st, 1886, 





PRINTS. 
Albion..........54@ 53¢ ; Mallory.......... —@ 5K 
Allen’s Fancy....—@ 54g | Manchester......—@ 6 
American........ Merrimack....... —@ 6 
BERG'S... ccccces | Pacific Fancy... —@ 6 
Cocheco., | Richmond’s...... —@ 5 
Conestoga . 5@ 545 | Simpson’s solid 
Dunneil’s Fancy4 3a 6 BREE caceccoces @6 


: —@ 
Victoria solids...—@ 41 
Washington Tur- 
ff ee —@ 7% 
Waverly shirtngs—@ 4 
Windsor Fancy..—@ 6 


DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 


Garner & Co.,’s 

Steel Kiver..... —@ 5% 
Hamilton........ —@ 5% 
Harmony, fancy374@ 4% 
Hartel’s rancy...—@ 549 





Amoskeag...... T@ Ug Park Mills.. 
Bates’ staple....6%@ im Renfrew..... 
Berksnire....... —@ 6 White M’n’fg 
Granite......... —@ 6 Staple. ...cccces 
Lancaster....... mm 74 | Whittenton.... . 
Mancnester..... 4\@ 6g | York Fancy 





BROWN SHEETINGS ANDO SHIRTINGS. 


Agawam, F.36 — @— Lawr’nce,LL36 4%@ 5 
Allendale. .7-4 1112 “«  X¥Kx36 6 @ 6% 
* 8-4 13 @14 “ yer T@ 134 
« +94 154@16 Lyman, A...45 94@ 93; 
Massachusetts : 


Appleton, £8 64@ 6% 
“ KE..36— @ 5 .36 4%@ 5 
oe oseee 130 — @ 4K 
Stand..36 6\@ 6% 
Mystic Kiver36 — @ 5% 
Nasnua, »...40 7 @ ik 
eo Boesd 


S Bem rf 5x@ 6 
Atlantic, A.36 64@ 6% 
H...36 64 @ 6% 


“ Pr. 36 4%@ 5 





“ Lic Look 
“ Bia 3k@ 9 


: 4 
Bedford, R..30 444@ ty Newm’ket, G36 — @5 











Boott, FF...36 64%@ 63, B.36— @ 4% 
“© D... 22140 “* N36 5\%@ 5K 
“« K.. “ DD.36 — @ 4% 
“ster Poon, 36 

Broadway...36 44@ 4% 36 @ 

Conestoga W36 — @ 5% Pep’ rei 64@ 6% 

5..36 — @ 5% *36 5%@ 6 
“« G..30— @5 & ny “33 BK@ bY 
“ D..28 — @ 4% “ N, “30 — @5 
ContinentalC36 64@ 64 eee T4182 @IZY 
D..40 “ &4 lW@liyg 
Dwight, x bd 9-4-4 @lé 
* ...1041T @18 
& z. 36 Sy @ 53 ein ..-11-4 19 @20 
Enterprise..36 — @ 43, | Pequot, A...36 — @ 6% 
Exeter, A...36 54@ 55 | “«  B....40 THB 8 
* §§....83 — @ 5 teen 4510 @ll 

First Prize. .36 — @5% Piedmont ...36 — @ 5X 

GreatFalls.J36 — @ bi Pocasset, E..40— @i7 

ee 36 — @ 6% | “ C..36 5%@ 6 

Ind’nHeada 36 6K@ 634 | & 0..33 — @5 

“ E.45 11 @12% Stark, AA...37 64@ 6 
se D.40 9% @103g | Utica, povseees 36— @w4 

Indian Orchard: “ ex. whee — @ 9 

AA..40 64@ 6% 7 cncnekle — @13¥ 
“ EE..36 —@ 5% gee eae 8 16 @11« 
“« DW.36 6 @ 6% © pacnneel 78 21 W22y 
* DW.40 T @ 1% e  pmene -108 26 @30 
“ “Yard- W’chusett, ‘A36 64@ 6 
. atickias 5Y@ 6 30— @ 5% 
Laconia ....7-4 — @l2¥ Wamsutta.. “36 94%@10¢ 
“4... 84 14 @I4K -..59 1S @lg 
“ nee @l6* “ sli9 28 @30 
“ 104 — @i8 “ +289 30 @32¢ 
Langley, A. +36 53g@ 5% “ --.99 33 @35 
..30 6 @ 5% “ 108 388 @40 
* oe “aT — @4 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
ae.. o — @l2 Lonsdale....36 7K@ 8 


— @13 * Cambric36 10 will 
“ “et — @15¥ | Masonville..36 7%@s 
Androscoggin: Nashua, E..36 — @8 
06 L..36 6%@ TX « reer @i0 
“ -* 1239 @13 * 410 @ll 


Newm’ket,F3€ 6 @ 6% 
N.Y. Mills.... 10 @104g 
“* Wt'rT’t36 10 @l1 

“ 5-4 12 


Atlantic.. .-5-4 LI @l2 
.S-4 
Ballou&ion. 30— @5 


Bay Mills...36— @8 @i2¥ 
BPckst’n. AA36 6%@ 7 sad -.- 6414 @i5 
“ XXX.36 Tk@ 7K) 1118-4 19 @20 
Boston..... 5411 wiz Pepperell ..6-4 12 @12¥ 
rrr 6-4 1344 @l4y “ «..T-4 13 “@l4 
Cabot....... 38 — @é ss «3-4 15 @Il6 
geen 31 5x @ 5% “ -.-9417 @18 
OS ecco 9-8— @8 “ <® 19 @20 
“ &4— @9 “ 11-4 2214.@23 
CanoeRiver,27 — @ 38x Pequot reer ee @l2 
Dauntless...36 4%@ 5 6-414 @14% 
DwightAnch’r Tuscarora, xX. 
36 8 @ 8% 36 94@10 
Fearless .. .36 6% @ 6% | Uticaex. h’v36 — @ YW 
Forestdale..36 7 @ 7 a Nonp. 44 10 @10¥% 


Fruit of the Loom: 





36 74¥@ 38 “ 
“ “« 32 7 @ Ty “ 
“ “ 42 10¥@l1l a 
GladiatorNR36 634(@ 649 ad 
Gold dMedal. 36 64@ 6% “ 
-.33 5ig@ 5% | Wamsutta: 
Great Falls, 31 54@ Bi OXX.36 10 @10K 
“ M33 @ 5% * cambrc36 9\%@10 
Green G....36 54@ 5 F icsnden 54 14 @l5 


Hill’s Semp. Idem: | Washington 36 — @ 5% 
36 7 @ Tw | Wauregans, 100s 
“« 6 7.8 64@ 6K 38610 @10K 
“ No.1...36 8 @ 84 
* cambric36 — @10 
Whitinsville 36 6y@ 6% 
-33 5y%@ 6 
Williamaviiie $ 
“ 10-4 — _ Al.36 
LangdonGB 36 84@ 8 
“ “76" 36 TK@ TK 
DENIMS. 


Amoskeag.... — @12}¢ | Everett 
Boston....... . 6%@ 6% | Otis, BB... 


bia, 
XXX,brown 28 104@11 


sya 8% 


Winona.....36 84@ 84 





bl} ee . UxX¥@ 
: 10 10% 





pected, though some fair purchases of fall 


Columbi 


a, 
XXX,blue 28 103@11 | York dlue.... — @I12K 
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TICKINGS. 

AmoskeagACA— @i2% | Methuen, AA. — @11K 

“ ACA44— @i6 | Oakland, Boo = S . 
a OS — 311y | Palmer.. _- 
. Tivcsesee — @10% | Pearl River... * Tiseptays 
PF Bsvesces — @il0 Pemberton AA —- @— 
a ae — @€ 9% M.— @12x% 
a ee — @ 9X “ O— @l5 
a A — @ 8% | SwiftRiver... 6%@ 64 

Cordis, ee 3211 @l11}5 Thorndike, A 6X%@ 7 

CE, A 12 @124 R. 6X@ 7 
6“ No 212 @12¥% “ 00 T @T™%; 
Hamilton, Br. 9(@10 “ RS 7%@ 734 
84 @ 85 | York, y eee — @i2 
LewunenaSe. 14 @14% A.....30 — @10 





COTTON DRILLS. 


Appleton...... — @ 6% | 
Augusta.....30— @6 
Boott........— @ 64 
Continental. 64%@ 6% 


Hamilton... 6y@ 6% 
Langley B... 6 @ 6% 


BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 


American..... 6%@7 | Hamilton..... 9 @10 
Amoskeag.... 9 @ 9} | Otis, BB....... 7X%@ 8 
Arlington..... — @T | Thorndike, A. 9 @9% 
ci 64%@ 64% B. 8y@9 
Columbian. .. 7 @ 714} Uncasville, A. 7 @ T¥ 


CORSET JEANS AND SATTEENS. 





Amory......... 5%@6 | Kearsargesat. 6 @ 6% 
Androscoggin. 6\4@ 64% | Laconia...... 5yw@ 6 
Canoe River... — @ 5 Lawrence..... — @- 
Clarendon..... — @5 | Narragansett. — @ 6 

Conestoga..... — @ 54 | Naumkeagsat 64 @ 6% 
Hallowell..... — @ 5% | Pepperell blea — @S8S 
Indian Orch’d. — @ 5}, | Rockport..... 5% @6 

BLUE CHECKS. 

Caledonia X.. @9 rn ween s ths) 

— @i0 6 @l2yW 
Sentai ..30 84@ 84 | Union, 850.. : Hel 

Sinaia — @ 8% | York, Y cieniesie @ 94 








MATTINES, 


10 DIFFERENT STYLES. RARE NOVELTIES|IN 
DAMASK AND MOSAIC EFFECTS, WHITE AND 
RED CHECK $5 PER ROLL. FINE FANCY PAT- 
TERNS $lu PER ROLL OF 4 YARDS, OR 2ic. 
PER YARD. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


PAH EMINWAY & SONS 
REVISED, itelhates to 

ON ART Neerie Wor, WILL BE 

B5 ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF THE-NEWEST DESIGNS AND_¢ TITCHES 

EMBROIPERY © MAILER SOON AS 

NN SsuED. tye PRICE? 25eTs? 

INV & SON Shut ‘} 

pe HEMINWAY & SONGSILIK Co 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Reavy in ott y 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


OF 


Wonderful Wearing 


VELVET EEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE 
VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOULD 
MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS, 1878, AND NICE, 1883. 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS, A RED STAR WILL 
BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANUFAC- 
TURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIFFERENT 


COLORS. 
PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


CAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET, PITCH- 
A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, ENCHANT- 
MENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETC. 





ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF GOODS 
WILL RECEIVE PRUMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


BPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY, AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


RH. MACY & CO. 








RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen & Orchard Streets, N. Y. 


PREPAY 


Expressage 


ON ALL PURCHASES ;FROM $5.00 UP, TO ALL 
POINTS WITHIN 


100 MILES 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


ON ALL GOODS EXCEPT THOSE OF HOUSEFUR- 
NISHING. 


Country Residents 


AND SOJOURNERS CAN SUPPLY [THEIR WANTS 
DURING THE SUMMER BY ORDERING THROUGH 
THE MAIL, WHICH WILL ENSURE THEM THE 
SAME SAFETY AND SAVING AS IF PRESENT IN 
PERSON. 


Our Fashion Magazine 


GIVES ‘A FULL ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST OF 

OUR ENTIRE STOCK, WHICH MAKES IT A VAL- 

UABLE BOOK TO HAVE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

SAMPLE COPIES Jic.; SUBSCRIPTION, 50c PER 
ANNUM. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St.; 


56 to 70 Allen; 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


James MCreery & Co, 


OFFER SEVERAL LINES OF VERY DESIR- 
ABLE SUMMER DRESS GOODS AT GREAT- 
LY REDUCED PRICES. 

WOOL AND SILK MIXTURES AT 50>. AND 
75c., FORMER PRICE $1 AND $1.50. SEA- 
SIDE CANVAS, 75c. AND b — FORMER 
PRICES $1,25 AND $1.75 Y 

THE ABOVE GOODS ARE PULL DOUBLE 
WIDTH, AND ARE 


POSITIVE BARGAINS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


James M'Creery & Co. 


BROADWAY AND 11th ST., NEW YORK. 

















TRAV éL. 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS: 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


is also the favorite t route to and from points 
East, Northeast and Southeast, ne eetrengenang 
points West, Northwest and South 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
afforded by a solid, Ceewedenty itlasted road- 
smooth tracks of continuous ste: 
beds built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
perfection as human skill can make it, the ar 
appliances of patent buffers, platforms and air-brakes, 
and that exactin Cfociptine which governs the prac- 
tical operation of all its er specialties of 
this route are , £4, at all eee aan in 
Union ts, and the unsurpassed 
luzurles 0 _ ae Equipment. 





Peoria Counelt B I Blut, Kansas City, Leavenworth and 


esign, and sum nlp are Dining 
Cars, in which elaborately sogeee meals 

eaten. Between Chi nsas City and Atchison 
are also run the Cele cae Reclining chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connections are made 
in Union Depots for all points its in the Territories and 
British Provinces. Over this , -® — b Express 

ns are run to the wate: mer 
sorts, picturesque localities, an: hunting —— fishin 
ounds of Iowa and Minnesota. also the mos 
esirable route to the rich wheat Velde and pastoral 
lands of interior Dakota. 
her DIRECT LINE, via Seneca and Kan- 
bales, has — cgenee | ned between Cincinnati Indian: 
lis and patares and Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 
_ Ba 


neapolis an ul and intersnodiote > am 
For detailed information see Maps an 
obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 
Offices in the United States and Canada; by ad 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, Gen’! uemeainan 
CHICAGO. 








THE CHICAGO “n° 


ORTH- 
WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST ROUTE AND 


SHORT LINE 


BETWEEN 





CHICAGO, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
and OMAHA. 


The only line to Milwaukee, Freeport, Clinton, 
Cedar Rapids, Marshalltown, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Council ante and points West. It is 

e y . 


APOLIS, and the route to Madison, 
La Crosse, Ashland, Luluth, Winona, Huron, Aber- 
cen, Pierre, and points in the Northwest. It'is the 
route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, Ishpem- 
ing, Marquette, ‘and the miming regions of Lake 
between © a is the Lake Shore and Parlor Car Route 
» Chicane & god Milw: ukee 
EP G CARS on night traine, PALA- 
TIAL ASINING CANS on through trains, between 
CHICAGO AND MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO AND ST. PAuL, 
ae AND COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
$ are stor te to Denver, Ogden, Sacramento, 
Sen ranvisco, Helena, Portland, or any point in the 
est or, Northiwont, ook the ticket agent for tickets 
wet the “NORTH-WESTERN.” All agents sell 


M. HUGHITT, R. S. HAIR, 


Genera) Manager, General Passenger Agent. 
CHICAGO. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tax INDE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “THE 
LNDEPENDENT”’ embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They wil) be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doila: 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. io the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar ené 
*wantv-five canta aach. The nens! prine ia 81 50. 


Weekly aMarket Aeview, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 














(For the Week ending Saturday, June 19th 1886.) 


COFFEE. 
Is cnasemaaeaae none. aibiniaihe 26 @23 
Scacuneteccutessounseesicicoeneius 19 @2# 
ditches ennneen veeenwanena 14 @i7 
 Seccnesiees hiviscsewenien 16 @17 
Pidtddeekides aeoeeansseegucadewes 10 @17 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest. theewboune’ 20 @75 
—- ~~ © presses ove 20 @ctod 
—s Hyvon, ‘ * OF petrecncdens 15 @70 
Hyso: ”. Lstakeeuagewe 15 @50 
English cine, © seeueepeaed 18 @b65 
SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes... ......eeeeeee 63@ 64 
Ce icneaetisénessonwndaeneneen 7 @i% 
EA ee eee 6%@ 1% 
Granulated, Standard ......... ..6 3-16@ 6 5-16 
Standara A..... pb teneeeseeeences 5%@ 6 
Extra C White. ........ eeu 53g @ 5% 
Extra C Yellow......... oaceseoes 5 7-\6@ 5% 
I xsanccces peantneeeseaneedaecns 4%@ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy.......- 44 @48 
Good to Prime.......... 82 @40 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy... 35 @42 
Arroyo, rrime, in hhds,. .... ...... — @— 
Barbadoes, in hhds.......... . ....- 27 @28 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, ? bbl. , (200 Ibs.) $26 00 
"Extra, a © sateahenan 7 00 
Coafish, boneless, 60 tb. sion ae 4% 


5 Shredded, 1 th. Tins, per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # ib........ 9 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box ..... 16 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. 


Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest grade Laci-ekegueenebs beni ices 6 00 

Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade................. 

Favorite Roller Process, Fancy Spr. Wheat 5 60 








New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 45 
XXX St Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat lyk ee 5 60 
ene  sessens 5 20 
Winter Wheat, Roller ii ina namaste 5 80 
Brilliant XX Family. White & AmberWheat 5 25 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 25 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.... 20.000 -- cee 20 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 5 00 
Kye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 3 85 
Superlative Graham SL Sl 4 80 
Superlative — Flour, cases, 12 
NONNL: san eccscedsendsene. Seesee 2 60 
Corn Fiour, onl Southern White Corn... 3 75 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT: 
BOs Bi, BTR occ ceccers ~oe @— 80% 
No. 1, "Northern. Sain riplieaatings —t3 @— t4 
No. L. Red... ee eedeeee a @— 90 
— @— 48 
—_ @— — 
— @e-— == 
42 @— — 
374i@— 37% 
34 @— 
— @140 
— @1 56 
— @140 


Green, prime, Poush,...... 100 @— — 








MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 Ibs...... iamncteind ty — 624 @8 — 65 
Shorts, 60 Ibs . -6t0 @ —— 
a 80 to 100 ibs. — 65 @ — §0 
Sharps, fine.... @ — 95 
Bye Feed. @ —7 
Screenings @ — 75 
Oil Meal, per ton......... - 200 @ _ 
Cottonseed Meal. per ton 2200 @ 22 £0 


GAY AND STKAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, ber 100 Ibs tes —80 @&— 85 








Ray, No. 2, good, —T0 — 80 
Hay, No. 8, medium “ “ +o —60 > — 70 
Hay, Shipping - 6 ae — 55 @Q— — 
Hay, Clover ” 6 wee 49 QO—— 
Hay, clover mixed “ eee 55 @ — 60 
Straw. No.1, Rye “ 6 ce —OO @O— 
Straw, No. 2, Rye * 6 eee —55 @ — 6 
Btraw, Oat “ C 0 =H Oa 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
MOK... .ccsccccccccovece #925 @ 10 2% 
PR Pidticecees ode 900 @ 95 
eae 1200 @ 14 00 
eae 11 00 @ 12 25 
Beer: 
Extra India Mess........ 1200 @ 14 09 
Maaicnatelesces. « 750 @ 800 
Cur Meats 
Smoked Hams........... 11\%@ 12 
“*  SBhoulders........ bq — 
Dressep Hogs ..... “1 i SD 54 @ 6 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ... —- @ 2 
Prime Creamery, tubs.......... ..... —- @ 9 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs............. — @ 2 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs...... 12 @ 18 
DN niesachaneexdsouti caste cisi 10 @ 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small, now. soos @ 91 
Fine State Factory......... ......... — @ Big 
IN PON Ss Sisk iniss ssh ddinaccs —@ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case. — @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...._. — @3 50 
Schweitzer, wen” a hay hedewonbids i 
Wooden ee | 20 Ibs = weight 8% 
BU” nanaamesaces Cie bonngacn 719, 
eg epertieotnc-cae 784 
Wooden tubs of 60 Iba .................... 184 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGs. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 12K@ ~ 
EE a eet ae 12 @ — 
Western, fresh-laid cccccsscee LISZ @ 19 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —- 7 @— 8 
Chickens, Philadelphia,Spring...—28 @— 30 
Py MEE awe coocesecce -15 @— 18 
See Renee —- 8% @— 11 
Fowis and Chickens, poor.......-5 @— 7 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes... . - 1 25 @ 2 00 


Potatoes, new, “Southern, ver bbl.. 1 00 @ 2 50 


Asparagus, Jersey, per dozen 
MINI os onaai asi ecannna cones 125 @2 00 
Asparagus, Uyster Bay, per doz. 
on, RE RR 5 @2 00 
Cabbage, new Southern, per bbl...— 50 @ 175 
Green Peas, per bag......... .... — 60 @i 00 
String Beans, per crate..... saaoey 25 @ %5 
Cucumbers per crate.............. -— 25 @1 2a 
Spinach, L.I., per bbi.. ......... 125 @1 50 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Strawberries, Dewning... . ..— 3 @— 
Strawberries, Wilson o-ce sm 8 wo— 4 
Green Gooseberies, per bush....— — @ 1 25 
COONTIEE, OEE Wines cccccecces os — @— 8 
Apples, Russet, Roxbury....... 270 @3(06 
Gulden... .... 250 @38 00 
Peanuts, Va., hand-pickea, 
new, per ern —— — 7 
Ly | era — 8h@-— 4% 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls.— 


choice, * - bage eeereece 5 
” ae sti (sé se 
- evaporated : 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes............. 8l¢ 
od rr 1 
Cherries, oe eer: 18 
Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50- Ib. boxes Goieeane 27 
eee 2 24 
Fancy Yellow Unpecled a ) ceend 16 
Red wero 14 
ae 6 @15 


6 


Unpeeled, 44s. and 448.1885, —@ 4 
Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 Ib, boxes hes 
Plums, dried, 25 ly a ah ta 

Raspberiies, evaporated, in 25 and FO Jb. bxs. a1 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 tb. boxes. .11 
Wortleberries 8 





WOOL MARKET. 


On10, Peny., and W. Va.— 


X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece. . .30@33 
No. 1. , .83@84 
No. 2. a .31@82 
New York Srare, Micu., Wis., and Inv.— 
p & . above, Washed Fleece aeaanedhias £7@30 
No. nes eoes 32@33 
No 2 - R vehasteeun 3U@31 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior.................. 30@37 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed...........c.sceses 841@35 
ss ME candadenchoscoawes 24@26 
Guages AND SOUTHERN StatTrs.— 
Unwashed clothing } ‘ 
“ combing § 19@25 
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Iusurance. 


STRIKES AND INSURANCE. 


PossiBLy most people would not look to 
Puck as ateacher; yet there are serious 
things under the jesting manner. For ex- 
ample, that journal has been talking 
seriously about Trades Unions, selecting as 
an illustration Typographical Union No. 
6, which is one of the oldest in that 
craft. This Union undertakes to regu. 
late the dealings of its members with 
their employers, to support them while 
in obedience to the strikes it orders, and 
pay to his family $150 on the death of 
any member in good standing. Initiation 
fee is $2; monthly dues are 50 cents. The 
Union’s official repert issu d last year states 
the receipts as $24,027 in 1883, and $26,313 
in 1884; expenditures for those two years 
were $196 in excess of receipts. Whutdid 
the expenditure do? Funeral expenses and 
benefits—these being the really beneficial 
and legitimate outlays—took $9,121; relieg 
of members on strike took $14,800; the rest 
was working expenses. Tuat is, $50,539 
was collected; $9,121 of this went for 
funeral expenses and death benefits, 
$14,800 went to help support members 
during strikes, and then $26 398 (all the 
rest) was consumed in handling the above 
$23,922. 

A few items in this $26,398 are given. 
For donations, dues, and taxes paid other 
organizations, $3,199 is set down; for 
committee service and strike account—that 
is, for fussing, mcddling and strutting 
about as * walking delegates” and mis- 
chief-work of that sort— $6,390; for pub- 
ishingthe Boycotter—a sheet which may 
be sufficiently understood by its title— 
$1,903. OnSept. 30th, 1884, ‘‘ expenses cf 
Secret Committee on Commercial Advertiser 
and T'ribune” took $425; the strikes those 
emmissaries stirred up cost the Union 
$5,484. These strikes were of the usual 
atter-day sort, in enforcement of the great 
natural right of men not to work, and of 
the further (some sort of) right to prevent 
other men from working. I choose to not 
work; I further choose to give this right 
emphasis and effect by saying that you shall 
not work; I carry this out by calling and 
placarding you Rat and Scab, by threaten- 
ing to break your head, by breaking or 
trying to break it, and by boycotting y our 
employer and everybody else who refuses 
to boycott him. 

The Union members on strike did not 
get, from their fellow members at work and 
from their own fund, the full amount of 
their usual wages. This is inevitable, and 
it is shown by their own admission. 
Hence the process was one of immediate 
waste—men at work and men who have 
been at work robbing their families, in 
order to partly support men in enforced 





idleness. Here is the result again: 
Collected im two years........scscccescees $50,341 18 
Paid for funeral expenses and 

Pc ancncieandenketsconseen $9,121 68 


Paid members on strike.. ...... 14,800 98 

———-—- 23,922 66 
26,398 52 
j Wages in 1872,55 cents, 
1 Wages in 1885,40 and 46 cts. 


If this were not serious, it would be lu- 
dicrcus, this monkeying kind of work. 
Expended for legitimate objects among the 
members, $9,121; for partly offsetting loss 
of wages during needless and enforced 
idleness, $14,800; for mischief-making, 
$26,398. Asfor the methods themselves, 
considere1 as business-like or otherwise, the 
Union’s own Auditing Committee say that 
‘*in fact the constitutional check system 
provided by the Union seems to have af- 
forded little or no check, the Committee 
finding no evidence that a thorough exam. 
ination of the receipts and expenditures at 
the Secretary’s office was madz by any 
officers or committee.” What was tke Au- 
diting Committee for? 

Does any reader imagine that this sub- 
ject is not germane to life insurance? It 
certainly isso. There is a little life insur- 
ance in it—a very little; not enough to do 
any harm. For the $50,341 which these 
Union members paid in, in two years, they 
got back, under the management of some- 
body who has never been audited, $9,121 
of insurance, and at the end—as we nearly 
forgot to state—after more had been paid 
out than came in, there remained a general 


Paid to handle $23,922.66 


Result in raising wages. 





indebtedness of $1,591. Much has been 
said of the ‘‘ extravagance ” of life insur- 
ance companies; yet the worst of them 
never furnished so little insurance for so 
much money. The assessment societies 
are weak and wasteful, and pay all the 
way from 100 cents down to nothing on the 
dollar; but we recall none which does not 
make a better present return for the 
money than this. 

Life insurance is a saving and provident 
process, related as such to everything 
promotive of thrift and better living, and 
opposed to and by every phase of waste, 
fully, extravagance, and disorder. Union 
for mutual assistance, for inteliigence, for 
giving constant incentives to sobriety and 
better development of manhood, is in 
line with life insurance. Such wild folly 
as ail this, trying to subvert or resist the 
law of supply and demand which solely 
governs wages—as hopeful as to try the 
same on the law of gravitation—is opposed 
to and by everytbing which has a founda- 
tion of truth and common-sense. The 
Uniovs and Associations of the day are in 
the hands of professional loafers and agi- 
tators, who flourish only during strikes 
and find their occupation gone while quiet 
industry goes on. To strut about in good 
clothes, aud in possession of money for 
which they never give an account, is for 
them the easiest and pleasantest way of 
living; they ride ixcdustry as mechine 
politicians ride the whole country. There 
will be riders as long asthe ridden are 
scaly-eyed and slavish enough to consent. 


IN AND OUT. 








Tne Fidelity Mutual Life Association, a 
Philadelphia co-orerative, has issued a 
manual for use by its agents, as is cus- 
tomary and proper; the document, of 
course, attempts to supply arguments 
available in soliciting, and this is quite 
right, only the arguments should be cor- 
rectly founded on truthful statements. But 
the document avers that the premium rates 
of life insurance are based on the ‘‘ assump- 
tion that every policy issued will become a 
claim by deatb, which experience shows is 
not a fact; but that only one policy out of 
every ten terminates by death, while the 
other nine terminate by lapse.” It is true 
that, in one sense, premiums are cast upon 
this assumption, notwithstanding that some 
lapses must have been expected from the 
beginning, because no company could ven- 
ture to make its contracts on the cal- 
culation tbat on some of them fulfill- 
ment would never be exacted. A_ sol- 
vent merchant could not venture to put 
out notes and checks on even the 
certainty that some cf them would 
be lost or destroyed, even supposing tbat 
duplicates would not be requested; or—to 
take an actual case— while it is as certain 
as anything can be that a large amount of 
government paper has been lost or de- 
stroyed in various ways, and will not be 
presented for payment, the liability there- 
for is still recognized, and it would not do 
to calculate resourceson the assumption 
that chance will absolve from some of our 
liabilities. There are large lapses in life 
insurance; but are they ninety per cent. of 
the total terminations? The Weekly Under- 
writer has taken figures from the experi- 
ence of nineteen leading companies, with 
this result, the number of policies, not 
amount, being used: 


In force ten years ago, plus issues since. ...1,026,611 
BD BIGGS BOT occ c cccces cece ccececcevece coccce 625,309 
Leavi ng 401,302 terminated, to be accounted for. 
Of these 401,302, death claims and endow- 


ments have taken......... 87,734 or 21.78 per cent. 
Term policies matured and 

Pree 15,670 or 3.90 4 
Surrendered for cash....... 112,896 or 28.00 “ 
OO Os 176,775 or 44.05 os 


This, at most, shows forty-four instead 
of ninety per cent. for lapses, which is less 
than half of that asserted; an approximation 
to the truth characteristic of co-operative 
literature. Yet this is not.quite a correct 
statement of the actual lapses, for the res- 
terations do not appear, and they are con- 
siderable. An allowance must be deducted 
for these. 

The argument to be drawn by the assess- 
ment solicitor, who will use the figures 
supplied him without questioning or caring 
to question, is of course like this: Ten 
men join the old line company, and one 
stays in and collects his money, but uine 
go out and leave theirs. The money of the 





nine goes for the big buildings and the sal- 
aries. Ten dollars go in, one dollar comes 
out. If you don’t wantto make your con- 
tributions on that basis, join our society, 
where insurance is furnished at cost and 
the rest of the money stays in your pocket. 
Like many other things, this looks very 
well until you go behind it. If the 
companies are assisted by the money 
of members who drop out, it must be from 
money they have left in, and the statutes 
on the subject are conveniently overlooked. 
If the money of lapsing members helps the 
companies, how is the assessment society 
to be helped by #fs lapsiag members, who, 
according to the program, pay as they 
go and leave nothing behind them? If 
only one member out of ten perseveres, 
what is to become of the co-operative soci- 
ety without the assessments of the nine who 
drop out? This is the fatal weakness of the 
scheme, and it behooves solicitors—un'ess 
they propose to work only in sections 
peopled solely by the sort of person known 
in a clever fairy tale we remember reading 
as the Absolute Fool—to touch very lightly 
upon the one-in-nine-out argument lest it 
fly back and hit them. Somebody may, 
and apparently everybody not an A. F. 
must, at once inquire how the family of 
the one persistent victim are going to get 
on when the trial comes, without the help 
of the nine victims that have slipped out 
andrun away. 





CHARLES DENNIS. 


Mr. Cuarwes Dennis, Vice. President of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, died 
during the past week, in his sixty-sixth 
year. He was born in New London, Conn., 
January 26, 1821. At sixteen yeurs of age he 
came to this city, beginning life as a clerk 
in the dry-goods house of C. H. Russell & 
Co. ; a few years later, he left this position, 
to begin, without knowing it, his career 
as a marine underwriter, by taking a clerk- 
ship inthe shipping house of E. D. Hul- 
bert & Co. There he laid his foundations 
by beginning the acquirement of a fund of 
informatior, on that special subject, and a 
further step in the same direction followed 
in makir g the acquaintance, while there, of 
Commodore Stringham of the U. 8. Navy, 
who soon carried him off as a private sec- 
retary, and thus he made several long 
cruises, acquiring a special familiarity with 
ocean channels, windsand currents. After 
leaving the Commodore, he was, for a short 
time, a shipping clerk with Goodhue & Co., 
and then, in 1850, bccame entry clerk with 
the Atlantic Mutual. After four years he 
becsme Assistant Underwriter; in six 
months more, a trustee and Second Vice- 
President; within another year, First Vice- 
President, serving as such the remainder cf 
nis life. He was a special adept in the busi- 
ness, and his death removes one more of 
the veterans in underwriting. 

A finger-length of type sketches the out- 
line of a quiet, but active, busy, useful, 
and honorable business career. Every 
man, says some cynic, wants tu be remem- 
bered after his death, but nobody can state 
satisfactorily why he should be. Is he 
honest, industrious, kind, faithful, and an 
exhibiton of domestic and business virtues? 
So are others. How few of us can overtop 
the level of our times; how few can se- 
cure the temporary fame; how few can ever 
“get into the papers”! But when we look 
at it, it is clear that itchirg to be known is 
unhealthy. To do things rightly, rather 
than be known for doing them; to live an 
unostentatious life that helps the evolution 
of the race—this is the best. “Act well 
your part; there all the horor lies,” does 
not mean that the honor is to be specially 
bought and publicly given. It means that 
the honor lies 2m the acting itself. And so 
it is. The passing mention given Mr. Den- 
nis as he passes, accords with this. It is 
not a reward, nor a fame, nor of special 
value. The honor was inherent in the liv- 
ing and doing itself. 








NOT MY FAULT! 





A CONFIDENTIAL clerk in Baltimore com- 
mitted forgery, making cleverly successful 
erasures On a check, and the morbid senti- 
mentalism of the times was prompt to pity 
him, as having been ruined by hia knowl- 
edge of chemistry; whereupon the Boston 
Advertiser ironically shudders at the crimes 





—..., 


chargeable upon physical sciences and use. 
ful industries. Fora murder by shooting, 
the monks, who either did or did not, invent 
gunpowder, are to blame; for an assault 
with knife or razor, let us blame the cut- 
lery trade; the libeler can hide behind the 
sin of the invention of printing; and simi- 


lar reasoning can dump the blame of all 
sin upon Adam and Eve, the first sinners, 
as they dumped theirs on the tempter. If 
the murderer could not find a weapon, if 
the thief could not reach the booty, if the 
forger had never learned to write, andif the 
criminal were locked up, or tied hand and 
foot, there would be no crime committed; 
neither would there be if the temptation 
were sternly dismissed instead of being 
looked at, dallied with, and finally granted 
full surrender. The last thing men blame 
for their vices, follies, and blunders is them- 
selve3; the fault is ltkely to be imputed to 
something or otber in the plan of creation. 
So, if there were no insurarce whereby the 
fraudulently-disposed could burn bis prop- 
erty at a profit, incendiarism would be 
less; therefore, is not imsurance at fault? 
Tbe same reasoning must pronounce ir- 
surance the cause of fires, since, undoubt- 
edly, its abolition would compel care, and 
so reduce the aggregate loss, which is un- 
questionably increased by this scheme of 
distributing it. When insurance over- 
values, it becomes amenable to criticism; 
but this it rarely does knowingly. When 
legislatures force upon it what is practi- 
cally over-valuation-—?. ¢,, payment be- 
yond indemnity—the legislature should re: 
ceive the blame. 





IF! 

Tue Fidelity Journal contains an imag- 
inary collcquy between two men, and in it 
one replies thus to the question what it 
costs in the Fidelity: ‘‘ I am fifty-five years 
old now. The estimated cost at my age 
is $27.51 per year; but the experience has 
been $22.25. Should the future be the same 
as that experierced in the past, that is all 
I shall have to pay. Now in the New York 
Life my premium would be $59.91, and 


out of that amount but $17.38 is for death 
losses; the balance is taken up in expenses 
and banking fund for speculation, and I 
would be laying out the difference in cost, 
and probabiy in the end lose it all.” 

This attempted analysis of the whole. 
life premium is a tremendous and success- 
ful effort to avoid the truth. The pre- 
mium for a one-year policy only at age 
fifty-five is $23.20. The net whole-life 
premium at that age is $45.03. But it is 
unnecessary to say anything about the 
New York Life in this connection, and 
for all purposes of this imagined colloquy 
we would be willing to admit that rather 
reputable company to be on the level of Mr. 
Jake Sharp and his biped purchases in 
point of substance and morals. It is ‘‘es- 
timated” that insurance in the Fidelity 
Ought to cost $27.51; it has been costing 
$22.25. Nowif, ete. Very good; ‘‘should” 
the sky fall, we might catch larks; there- 
fore, let us have our aprons ready. The 
imsgined speaker is now fifty-five; just 
divide 1,000 by $22.25, and tell us how 
many years he must continue paying this 
in order to make up $1,000, bearing in 
mind that there is no ‘banking fund for 
speculation” or for interest there. We have 
nothing else to say about these ifs, 
Neither chalk, slate pencil, nor any other 
instrument for marking being handy 
work out the little problem in the soil with 
your bare foot. 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs, 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
f£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 














ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 








1850. (36 YEARS.) 1886, 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory,to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t, ; 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres't 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Janvapy 28p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3let December, 1885. 

Premiums on Marine Rieke from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 2ist December, 1886... 
Premiums on policies not marked off ‘Ist 


- $3,856,618 


Fanuary, 1885.......ceeeeeeee «seseee 1,839,625 10 
Total marine premiums.......... .....+..+- _ 95,196,148 7% 
Premiums marked off from Ist Janay, 

1885, to 3lat December, 1885,. «+++. 83,770,084 80 
Losses paid during the same 

period... ++ $1,915,720 67 
Returns of premiums and ex: 

penses. . ee eae _ 776,713 43 


The company has the following aes assets 

viz; 
United States and State of New Yor 

stock, city, bank and other stocks....... $9,004,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 
Real estate and claims due the company, 

GIR Is csctcndnivsetccdecocaseees eseses 
Premium nutes and bills receivable ° 
Cash in bank,..............sceeeeesss* 3 


AMOUR, ccccccceccccccces-coccccccoccoccees 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
shereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declar: | on the net 
earned premiums of the company forthe ear ending 
Bist December, 1855, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order “*the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES DENNIS, KOBERT B. MIN TURN, 
W. 8. H. MOORE, AS. H. MARSH. 
JAMES LOW, FRED'K H. COSST1T, 
A, A. RAVEN, ILLIAM BRYCE, 

M. STUKAGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOR 
JOBIAB O. LOW CHAB. D:LEVERICH, 
THOS. B. COODINGTON, Jou “L. RIKE 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, . DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE BLIsS 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HENRY E£. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
C. A. HAND: ISAAC BE 
JOHN D. d4EWLETT, W'D FLOYD JONES 
cue MLS & 2 : BORDEI Ny THOMAS MAITLA ND, 

ce A. 
EDMUND W. CORLIE . 


JOHN D. JONE _, President. 

CHARLES DE}, NI8, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 








J. M. ALLEN, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


President. 
Vice-President. 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


continent 1 {Broonlya or. Courcand Montague 8 
ntinental { Broo cor. Cou 0! 
Buildings: Dd No. ius Broadway, E “pe - 
Reserve for re-insurance....... #2.265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve. ampietor allctaims... 653,171 26 
Capital — in in cash.. - 1,000,000 00 
Net Surpias.. eoeccceeces - 1.858.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 18986.. ‘ORT ATS 939 


This company conducts ite business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRECTORS: 
A. H. LAMPORG, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, 24 Vice-Pres’t and See. 








BAMUEL D. BABUOC SAMUEL 
GEORGE BLI . Sxo. 1 RikER 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM gEYOE 
WM. H. BWA HENRY F, SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. MOCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HOL1., JOHN H. REED 
THFODORE F. VAIL. JOHN z 
THEODORE 1. HUSTED, CHAR ‘ TH, 
M RICHARDS. WM. H HURLB 
JOHN CLAFLIN EDWA ARTI 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADIS ZOE N=ON, 
EX. E. ORK, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDKEWS, J. D, VERMILY 
E. W. CORLI JACOB ENDE 
aves FRABE WM. A. ays 
. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 


HIRAM BAKNEY. 





WM, H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 

CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 


1886. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1885...... $57,835,998 45 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


NE bcniccttbiibeniaenedbaaeaeeNted $18,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885.......... 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 

Securities and Rea) Estate sold)............. aon 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 


95,323 00—$13,722,103 03 


8,859, 
460,507 76— 3,399,069 71—#16,121,172 74 


577 47 


$73,957,171 19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same. . 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
additions to same 


Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books. . 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 

of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886- - 


Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies,............. 
Total Paid PolicyholderS........ccsccoccccccccces $7,681,873 75 
Taxes amd Pe-MMGUTANees. . .000.00ccccccces+- cocccccccces secece 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees. . 
Office and law expenses, sularies, advertising, printing, etc 


$2,999,109 64 


741,764 47 
8,940,999 64 


250,142 32 
2,024,090 50 
"488, 446 62—$10,444,553 19 


$63,512,618 06 


eeeeeee 


ASSETS. 

Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ $2,042,542 60 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 

Es 5 odcnnn10s00es6sennndscntenabeenes 6640 0snnenes - 83,640,220 56 
EY os nsnkctcactiecbevasaretecensceuscesvisanretoceeers 6,855,532 63 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)................ 18,159,500 00 
Tem vy AY fons (market value of securities held as collateral, 

Boos benelingho0 os 60500000096900004006%+.0. ce0centernese 451,500 00 
*Loans on a policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to over $2,000,000.00)...............- 416,034 15 
*Quarterily and temi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... 2. cece eee eeeseeeeee 878,161 65 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection. (The Reserve on these policies, inchuded in Liabili- 

tier, is estimated at (955,000)............ccee cecccccreves once 575,699 5¢ 
PE Fe eee re re rr re 68,142 73 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886............... 435,284 18—63,512,618 00 


3,361,703 32 





$66,864,321 32 


Appropriated as follows: 





During the year 18,566 policies have been 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to aay Ist, 1886..... $144,424 60 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc.............-.seeeeeecseces 248,423 12 
Matured endowments, due and u a (claims not presented).. 41,854 06 
Avnuities due and unpaid rer rere 10,595 21 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing cite participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium............ Soeedccece + 56,200,875 00 
Reserved for contingent habilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January lst, 1885, over and above a 
: Tm cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
SE EOS ee Oe seseees«. $2,633,796 70 
Aaaition to the Fund during 1885.... ........... 952,683 31 
POE cnbcccececcntecesc0ccnccceescccegesoeves $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
on matured Tontines. .........ceccccesccccece 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886..............0s00 cone 3, = to 77 
Reserved for premiums paid im advance............ceeeeseeeess . 934 03 
$59,799,848 19 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)................ $7,064,473 13 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ percent............ $13,225,053 94 


From the undivided surplus of $7,064,473.18 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next anpual premium, 


Death- claims Income from Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1881, $2,013,208 1881, $2,482,654 Jan, 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097  Jan.1,1883, 50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,868 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan.1,1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,457,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 185, 229,382,586  Jan.1, 1385, 59,283,758 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1606, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 


issued, insuring $68,521,452. 


(Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; State Standard, $9,896,77 


\INCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2, 


SURPLUS. Jan. 1, 1886—Company’s Standard, 7,064,473; State Standard, 13,225,053 


693,459; State Standard, $3,328 280 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


After the Official Examination required by law, 
the Insurance Commissioner of the State certifies 
that 

“The assets of the Company are ample for the 
protection of its policyholders, and the securities of 
the character required by law. 

It gives me pleasure to commend both the finan- 
cial condition and prudent management of the 
Company. 


F. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
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Old and Young. 


A FATHER TO HIS DAUGHTER 
ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 





Dear idol of my heart! For twelve bright years 
My pride, my star of eve and morn, 

My joy, my hope! I celebrate again 
The radiant time when thou wert born. 


Since that auspicious hour, that day of days, 
The world to me has brighter seemed, 

The wine of life grown sweeter to my taste 
Than aught I erst had thought or dreamed, 


The prattling infant charmed me for awhile ; 
Then childhood wove its witching spell ; 
But, now my little one is maiden grown, 
How shall I all the story tell? 


As, day by day, with eager, anxious quest, 
I watch the growth of mind and heart, 
Up springs the hope that on the world’s wide 
stage 
Thou well wilt play a woman’s part. 


Have I not read thy inmost purpose true 
To shun the wrong and do the right, 

To overcome temptation’s subtle power, 
And guide thy steps by Heaven's light? 


Do I not know thy ardent love of truth, 
Thy dread of any harmful way, 

Thy trust in God for needed strength and grace, 
Thy heart as open as the day? 


With auguries like these to give me cheer, 


On this, thy happy natal day, 
How could I, with a dull and thankless heart, 


For more or better dare to pray? 
New Yorx Crry, June 19th, 1886. 





FOR FEAR OF THE STORM. 


AN EAST ANGLIAN SKETCH IN 
THREE PARTS. 





BY FREDERICE D. STOREY. 


Il. 
THE PROPHEOY. 


Wuen John Fidgin and his father reached 
the ‘ Dog and Doublet,” it was still early; but 
they are averse to lute hours at the Herne, 
and most of the usual Saturday night visitors 
were already seated in the tap-room of 
the inn—an old-world, smoke-blackened, 
wainscoted room, with a low ceiling sup- 
ported by huge oaken rafters, small dia- 
mond-paned windows, and a fireplace bigh 
enough and wide enough to roast an ox 
at, with an open hearth whereon glowed a 
mighty fire of turf. Here and there a can- 
dle glimmered against the wall, its feeble 
flicker supplemented by a tin reflector, 
paraffine lamps being modern abomina- 
tions not yet tolerated at the Herne. The 
effect, if not brilliant, was cozy. There 
was, at any rate, light enough to talk by. 

Most of the company were seated on a 
long, high-backed settee that ran along at 
right angles from one side of the fireplace; 
the seating accommodations on the other 
side consisting «f a few small rush-bot- 
tomed chairs. In the chimney-corner 
stood a large, old-fashioned arm-chair, and 
directly in front of the fire another and 
smaller one of a similar pattern. 

Filling this last named chair, sat Mr. Jo- 
siah Bix, the owner of a small, a very 
small, farm in the vicinity. Mr. Bix was 
fairly well-to-do, as things went at the Herne; 
he was also church-warden and collector of 
Income Taxes aud the Drainage Rate. He 
might be considered, therefore, as represent- 
ing in his own person the Landed Interest, 
the Church and the Government. He did so 
consider himself, and was fully alive to the 
obligations imposed by this triple dignity. 
He felt that it was not usual for persons of 
his condition to seek their society at a 
wayside “ public.” But he was inquisi- 
dive and condescending, and, being a wid- 
ower, felt lonely on Saturday nights up at 
the farm. He thought, moreover, that it 
was the duty of Landed Proprietors to mix 
occasionally with the ‘‘ lower horders.” So 
he genera.ly dropped in for an hour or 
two’s gossip, conducted on his part, of 
course, in avery staid and dignified man- 

ner. Mr. Bix was short, fat and asthmatic, 
and he waddled. When he talked, it was 
with a sharp, staccato quack, rounding 
off his utterances with a confirmatory 
grunt, as who should say, ‘examined and 
found correct.” 

Occupying the corner of the settee 
nearest the fire was Henry Crisp (com- 





Dossy Crisp), a timid, ineffectual little 
man, with a big voice and nothing else to 
speak of. He kept the small grocery-shop 
aforesaid, and besides officiated as clerk at 
the little church, when, on alternate Sun- 
days, a curate rode over from Bittersea to 
read the morning service. 

The others were mere nobodies—a shep- 
herd or two, large, silent men cla@ in fus- 
tian, with an absent-minded look on their 
faces, as though the loneliness of their call- 
ing had induced a meditative habit; and 
about half a dozen common laborers, 
weatherbeaten, round-shouldered, stupid, 
all dressed in long slops or smock frocks of 
drab canvas reaching below the knees and 
shirred on breast and back and adorned 
with intricate patterns in needlework —the 
favorite attire of the East Anglian laborer. 
John Blunt was temporarily absent, beiog 
engaged in the blacksmith’s shop replacing 
a cast shoe on a stranger’s horse. His place 
was occupied for the time being by his 
apprentice, who acted on Saturday evenings 
as pot-boy, 

When Abram joined the group, the 
greetings he received were warm and cor- 
dial. 

**Samwell Macrow,” remonstrated Dossy 
Crisp in a deep, bass voice, as the old man 
moved across the room in search of a seat, 
‘*what be yo’ a dewin’ in Abryum Fidgin’s 
cheer?” 

And he cast a reproachful look upon the 
unfortunate Samuel, who happened to be 
sitting in the large arm-chair by the chim- 
ney corner. 

**Oh! Ab! Incourse! I wor justa-gooin’ 
to move; worn’t I?” stammered the delin- 
quent as he wiped his mouth with the back 
of his hand in an embarrassed manner and 
hastily vacated his seat, which Abram took 
quietly, and as of right. 

‘*Puffickly right, 
right,” commented Mr. 
to Scripter. 
Scripter.” 

Mr. Bix always felt that his position as 
churchwarden rendered it incumbent upon 
him to give a semi-theological turn to the 
conversation whenever practicable. 

‘* How do, Ab’m?” he continued, revert- 
ing to secular concerns. 

‘“*Well, thenky, Farmer Bix. I’m a 
comin’ on 1n years, as you may say. Eighty- 
five come Martlemas day.” 

‘*That du seem ’mazin’ old sure-ly,” be- 
gan Isaiah Claypole, one of the laborers, 
anxious to shine in the conversation, as 
Abram paused for breath. 

But Mr. Bix frowned so sternly upon the 
intruder that he subsided. 

‘* Not but whatI fare to du well fora 
man 0’ my age, on’y for acatchin’ in the 
breath an’ my rheumatiz. Leastways, the 
doctor says ‘tis rheumatiz; but I dunno, 
though I een’t a gooin’ to say it een’t,” con- 
tinued Abram, hedging his answer, after 
the true East Anglian fashion, with all 
manner of saving clauses and non-com- 
mittal qualifications. 

‘* Well, well,” reflected Mr. Bix, some- 
what vaguely. ‘‘It’s what we must all ex- 
pect. Have a pipe, Ab’m?” 

‘“‘Thenky sir, an’ ’bliged t’ yo’. - ForI 
don’t say as how a bit o’ bacca een’t a com- 
fort like to an old man to amoke wi’ a pot 
o’ beer. Yo’r very good, I’m sure.” 

Now Mr. Bix had not mentioned, or even 
thought of beer; but he showed himself 
equal to the occasion. 

**Not at all,” he said with a magnani- 
mous flourish, as he gave the double order. 
‘Not at all. ‘Give an’ it shall be given 
onto you,’ says the Scripter.” 

Before the pot-boy had returned from ex- 
ecuting this urder, the outer dvuor opened, 
and a bluff-looking country gentleman—the 
one, in fact, whose horse John Blunt was 
shoeing—walked into the room and strede 
up and down the farther end, tapping bis 
top-boots impatiently with his riding-whip. 
Presently his eyes strayed in the direction 
of the group by the fire, and rested on 
Abiam, who was just in the act of taking 
a first refreshing pull at the farmer’s gift. 

The stranger came forwatd with a smile. 
“* Why, old Fidgin!” he said. ‘* You alive 
yet? I thought you were underground 
years ago.” 

Abram, hearing his name called, turned 
inquiringly toward the speaker. 

** Who be yo’, sir?” said he doubtfully. 


Dossy. Puffickly 
Bix. ‘‘Cordin’ 
‘Honor the aged,’ says the 


Abram stood up, shaded his eyes with 
one hand, and took a steady look. 

‘*It be n’t Muster Eddard?” 

Then, after a pause: ‘* Why, Lord bless 
’ee! so it is; an’ how ’ee do look like ode 
*Squire, tobby sure!” 

And Abram brightened up and laughed 
delightedly, until his eyes were mere slits, 
and his face a very network of fine wrinkles. 
‘* And how are you getting along?” ques- 
tioned the gentleman, seating himself by 
Abram. ‘Managing the weather as usual, 
I suppose?” 

*‘Ab! ah! Muster Eddard, bo’!” chuckled 
Abram. ‘Yo’ allus must hev yo’r joke, 
yo’ mun.” 

And the two settled into a talk about old 
times—soon interrupted, however, by the 
appearance of the landlord, with the news 
that the horse was shod and waiting. 

The gentleman rose, and shaking hands 
with Abram, dropped some silver into 
his palm. 

‘For you and your friends to drink my 
health with,” he explained; and, bidding 
his old friend good by, he departed. 

A vigorous cross-examination ensued, 
conducted chiefly by Mr. Bix, as to the 
name and whereabouts of the stranger, 
from which it transpired that many years 
before Abram had been hedger and ditcher 
for his father, Squire Aveling, ‘‘ down 
Yaxley way,” and a prime favorite with 
‘* Muster Eddard,” then a mere youth in his 
teens. 

**He set gret store by me, Muster Ed- 
dard did,” said Abram, proudly. 

He was evidently much elated at this 
recognition of his importance by one of 
the ** quality.” Hethought more even of 
the honor than he did of the silver, al- 
though that gave him a comfortable sort of 
feeling. It seemed -almost like receiv- 
ing a first installment of that mucb- 
talked of *‘Guvment money.” There was 
a noticeable increase in the deference 
shown to him by the company, even Mr. 
Bix infusing an extra heartiness and cor. 
diality into his manner; and Abram fully 
responded to the change and seemed ten 
years younger than when be came in. 

‘‘Maney’s the fine time me an Muster 
Eddard’s had, ratcatchin’ an’ sich,” he con- 
tinued, his tongue looseaed and old memo- 
ries stirred up by the late visit, ‘‘ an’ ah! 
what a rare un he wor for his joke. Sais he 
to me, one day, acomin’ on me sudden like, 
asI wor lyin’ outa ditch—sais he: ‘Abryum 
yo’ll never hurt yersen wi hard work.’ An’ 
sais I: ‘Muster Eddard, no. If a’ work 
hard a’ should sweat, an’ if a’ sweated a’ 
mought catch code, an’ if a’ catcht code a’ 
should be ill, an’ if a’ worill a’ mought die,» 
sais I-” 

This ‘‘argyment ” appealed powerfully to 
the sympathies of his listeners and they 
signified their marked approval of its pro- 
priety and force. 

‘* Now I du call that a main proper senti- 
ment toe express,” remarked Isaiah Clay- 
pole, admiringly, to Mr. Bix. 

** Quite so,” responded that gentleman, 
rather testily. ‘‘Quite so. A little disre- 
spective to his ‘pastors and masters,’ 
preaps.” 

Mr. Bix had an uneasy suspicion that 
their appreciation of his own inclusion 
within this self-same order cf pastors and 
masters was not so vivid and realizing as it 
should be, and the thought netiled him. 

‘*Muster Eddard laughed main hard, a’ 
did. Sais he: ‘ Yo’ laaizy ode reskel, yo’,’ 
an’ he gi’n me arf a crown.” 

‘*A’ went heim in beer that night, a’ 
did,” added Abram, after a pause, puffing 
his pipe dreamily, as though under the 
spell of some sweet memory. 


‘*T don’t hold wi’ gettin’ in beer, though 
in course, under the suckumstanches”’— 
hegan Dossy Crisp, but pulled up suddenly 
as if frightened at the sound of his own 
voice. This, however, was a way he bad, 
his remarks generally resolving themselves 
into sonorous introductions to nothing. 

**T don’t see as how Aberyum could fare 
to du no different,” said Isaiah Claypole, 
dogmatically; and this was evidently the 
opinion of the silent majority as to the fit- 
ting disposition to be made of an unlooked- 
for half crown. 

Mr. Bix shook his head with an air of 
disapproval, and seemed about to speak; 
but as the only ‘‘ Scripter” he could recol- 


sake”—seemed somehow to beinappropri- 
ate, he resisted the impulse. 

‘“‘That wor main kind an’ respectful of 
the gentleman, axing the company to drink 
his health,” remarked Isaiah Claypole to 
Job Wapshot, one of the shepherds, with 
the air of 2 man stating an abstract and 
entirely impersonal proposition. 

“Surely,” replied Job,a man of few 
words. 

Samuel Macrow, whose specialty seemed 
to consist in the doing of inopportune 
things, here essayed to expedite matters by 
volunteering a stave of ‘‘ Rare John Barley- 
corn”; but was gently reproved for his 
precipitancy by Mr. Claypole, who sadly 
commented; ‘‘Things hadn’t got that 
furrad as yet.” 

Mr. Bix brightened up as though the 
thought occurred to him that the time was 
ripe for his ‘‘Scripter”; but the fear of dis- 
playiog an undignified hankering after 
free-beer restrained him. 

But none of these things moved Abram, 
He did not appear even to bear the conver- 
sation, much less to perceive its drift. He 
felt much too important anyway to act on 
hints and suggestions. He preferred at the 
proper time to take the initiative himself. 
Perhaps, seeing that Mr. Bix’s modest drink 
offering was still unfinished, he concurred 
in the proposition that ‘‘ things hadn’t got 
that forrad.” 

‘*Muster Eddard,” he resumed, ‘‘ wor a 
rare un for his joke. Sais he to me one 
day, when one o’ them ere fellers come a 
buzzin’ along the roid on one o’ them ’ere 
newfangled hobby-horses”— 
‘**Velocitypedes, Ab’m’; velocitypedes,” 
corrected Mr. Bix. 

‘** Mebbe so, Farmer Bix, an’ mebbe not, 
though that’s nuther here nor there,” said 
Abram, not over-pleased at the interrup- 
tion. ‘Sais he to me, ‘Aberyum, is yon 
man aridin’ or a walkin’? Tell me, an’ 
[ll stan’ a quart o’ beer,’ sais he. An’ 
sais I: ‘Mus'er Eddard, seems to me ’tis a 
little o’ both,’ sais I.” 

‘*Good!” growled Job Wapshot, curtly. 

“IT tell yo’ what it is, Aberum’s a hard 
man to mazzle in argyment,” observed 
Samuel Macrow, enthusiastically, to Dossy 
Crisp. 

‘* No doubt about that, Simwell,” agreed 
Dossy Crisp. 

** An’ I du say it an’ stick to it,” said 
Isaiah Claypole, with the air of one ex- 
pecting and defying contradiction, ‘‘ as how 
Aberum Fidgin arned that pot o’ beer as 
fair as e’er a man arned a meal o’ vittles; 
eh, Muster Bix?” 

Mr. Bix nodded, but did not trust him- 
self to speak. He dimly recalled the in- 
choate fragments of an apposite ‘‘Scripter,” 
but the Hearest he could come to it being 
‘Pay your hands their wages,” he men- 
tally rejected the versicn as too colloquial 
in sound, and left the occasion unim- 
proved. 

**Muster Eddard laughed,” continued 
Abram, regretfully, *‘but a’ pever gin me 
that pot o’ beer, a’ didn’t; leastways, not 
that particular pot.” 

‘*Mean!” said Job Wapshot, decidedly. 

**Stick to yer stall if yo’ don’t sell a 
haporth, I say,” observed Samuel Macrow. 

The allusion was a little obscure, but the 
Company understood him as claiming to be 
of those who swear to their own hurt and 
change not; and for once in a way their 
approval of his principles was unanimous. 

‘*Now,” said Isaiah Claypole, medita- 
tively, ‘‘I shouldo’t ha’ took the gentleman 
for one o’ that sort. Leastways not ac- 
cordin’ to the way he treated us here to- 
night.” 

‘*Mebbe it slipped his mind,” suggested 
Dossy Crisp, anxious to put a bad case io 
its best light. 

Mr. Claypole shook his head gloomily. 
A lapse of that kind seemed to him inex- 
cusable. It afforded a dangerous precedent 
moreover. 

‘* No time like the present, eh, Aberum?” 
he rejoined, turning on Abram an appeal- 
ing glance that was almost pathetic in its 
earnestness. 

And in Abram’s judgment the fitting 
time for his intervention had arrived. 

‘* Muster Bix and the company,” said he, 
accordingly, with a solemn dignity befitting 
the occasion, *‘I ax yo’ all to drink the 
good health of Muster Eddard, leastway® 
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** Hear! hear!” said Mr. Bix, in his grand- 
est parliamectary manner, and the company 
rapped rapturous applause. 

All except Jobn Fidgin. He did not at 
all like the turn things had taken. His 
task, an unpalatable ove at best, seemed 
in a fair way of becomirg doubly hard. 
His father was the hero of the hour, his 
old time popular ascendancy being for the 
nonce ceded to him, and even Mr. Bix con- 
senting to play second fiddle. Truly an 
inauspicious moment for broaching the 
subject of his impending removal to the 
workhouse. He watched Abram’s un- 
wonted sprightliness and the growing ob- 
sequiousness of the company with sullen 
embarrassment, and but for fear of 
Mar’ann’s tongue would fain have post- 
poned the ordeal to another day. He was 
disappointed, too, that the old man should 
have devoted any part of the visitor’s gift 
to the purpose for which it was given. He 
had begun to hope that it might not be 
necessary t2 send him away just yet; in 
Other words until the money was spent. 
And here it was being frittered away on 
other people. The waste angered him. 
He did not refuse the beer, however, but 
drank it in grim silence. 

And through it all, Abram, unconscious 
of the bad tidings in store for him, played 
the host with such affable yet lordly con- 
desccnsion that Isaiah Claypole confidn- 
tially remarked to Dossy Crisp that he 
** hadn’c sor ode Abryum in such gocd fet- 
tle this many an’ many a day.” 

**T done Muster Eddard a good turn 
onct, an’ he allus minded it,” began Abram 
again, after the donor's toast had been 
given with all the honors. ‘‘ Th’ ode squire 
were a oncommon hard man to get along 
wi’, an’ Muster Eddard he were high strung 
too, an’ the rows them two had was past 
believin’. An’ so one arternoon nigh Christ- 
mas comes Muster Eddard to me at the 
Lodge—my ode missus kep’ Lodge gate 
then—an’ sais he: ‘ Fidgin, I can’c stan’ it 
no longer. I’m a-gooin away,’ sais he. 
Aw’ sais I, ‘Don’t ’ee du it,’ sais lL. ‘Why 
not?? he axed me. ‘ Acause,’ sais I, 
‘come this time next year the Squire may 
be in ‘world wi’out end everlasting. 
Amen,’ sais I. ‘ What do yo’ mean, y’ ode 
croaker?’ sais he. An’ sais I, ‘I’ve had 
warnin’s an’ I’m troubled along of ’em,’ 
sais I. An’ he laughed at me. An’ sais [, 
* Three nights sin’ there wor a windin’ sheet 
i’ the candle, an’ when I went to bed I 
dreamp o’ furrin parts, an’ trouble, an’ 
swarms an’ swarms o’ people, an’ in the 
mornin’ I fun’ the Lodge clock stopped at 
one o'clock.” 

** Mebbe yo’ disremembered tv wind it 
up,” flippantly suggested Samuel Macrow, 
with a view to lighten the uncomfortable 
solemnity that pervaded the room. 

But his untimely attempt was receivedin 
such chilling silence that he subsided into 
an uneasy laugh. 

*** Night afore last,’ sais I,” went on 
Abram, disdaining to uotice the interrup- 
tion, ‘‘ ‘I seed a corp’ candle start right up 
out o’ the slamp, an’ cross the road to the 
Hall, an’ last night,’ sais I, ‘I seed a black 
coach an’ tour wi’ black feathers on it, an’ 
a black coachman wi’ weepers on bis hat, 
drove by the Lodge an’ out o’ the Park 
gates as still as death, an’ i’ the mornin’ 
there warn’t ne’er a hoofmark or a wheel- 
track i’ the snow, an’ the Lodge gates had 
non been opened. Three warnin’s i’ three 
nights, an’ e’er a One wusser nor the tother. 
Whereby,’ sais I, ‘ my advice is don’t goo. 
Muster Eddard, bo’. ‘That’s all nonsense, 
Abryum,’ sais he; but he didn’t goo away 
notwithstandin’.” 

‘* An’ what happened the Squire?” 

‘‘ Died, in course,” interjected Mr. Bix, 
with a wave of anticipatory explanation. 

‘Oo the twenty sevent’ o’ Febuwerry, 
two years afterward,” continued Abram, in 
a slow and impressive monotone, ‘‘at the 
hour o’ one o’clock in the arternoon per- 
cisely I seed the Squire’s corp’ drawed 
thruf them identicle gates in a simular 
coach-an four as what I telled Muster 
Eddard on.” 

A dead silence fell on the audience as he 
came to a pause. They drew closer to each 
other and to the fire, and cast timorous 
looks behind them at the dark corners of 
the room. 

“Who should yo’ suppose could ha’ car- 
tied that there corpse candle?” incautious- 


ly queried Samuel Macrow, the stillness 
becoming irksome to him. 

Mr. Bix glared at his unlucky questioner 
for a moment without answering. Toen 
turning to Dossy Crisp, he said in his most 
churchwardenly tones: 

‘If there’s anything I can’t abear it’s 
scoffin’ an’ mockin’. Scoffin’ an’ mockin’ 
is abomable, says the Scripter.” 

‘*Far be it, Mr. Bix. Far be it,” ex- 
claimed Dossy Crisp, elliptically concurrent, 
as usual. ‘* But how should you explain 
them things as Abryum sor ina manner 0’ 
speakin’?” 

‘Signs an’ wonders io the air, Dossy, 
says the Scripter,” answered Mr. Bix, wih 
a grunt, which said as plain as words 
could say it: ‘* That tells the whole story.” 

‘“*T worn’t a mockin’, Muster Bix,” re- 
monstrated the abasbed Samuel. 

‘*Then don’t try it on again, my man,’ 
retorted that gentleman, sharply. ‘‘ You 
might be struck so.” 

Samuel assumed an injured mien, and 
silently appealed to the otaers against the 
injustice of this retort; but, seeing unani- 
mous censure on their faces, he puffed 
doggedly at his pipe, and said no more. 

‘*Tell ’em the way yo’ cured Dan’! Bas- 
senhally, him as was bewitched, Abryum,” 
suggested Dossy Crisp, with the charitable 
intent of withdrawiog attention from the 
hardly used Samuel. 

** Well, yo’ see,” responded Abram, noth- 
ing loath, ‘“‘that wor athis how. I seed 
Dan’] one day a-lookin’ awful gashly, 
whereby I knoved to it as he’d bin over- 
looked; an’ sais I: ‘Dan’l, how be yo’?’ 
‘On’y poorly, thenky, Ab’m,’ sais he. An’ 
sais I: ‘Dan’l, d’yo’ hev staggers occasion- 
al an’ a buzzin’ i’ th’ eid an’ cramps an’ a 
sort o’ goneness like?’ *‘ Iduthat,Abryum,’ 
sais he. ‘Then,’ sais I, ‘summun’s cast 
an eye Ower yo’ and gin yo’ an’ ill wish. 
Yo’re bewitched, Dan’!.’ *The Lawk a 
massy,’ sais Dan’l, an’ his chops dropt an’ 
he fell a-tremblin’, An’ sais 1: ‘D°yo’ goo 
hcam an’ pull a hair out o’ yer eid an’ ho’d 
it ower the fire in a fryiu’ pav, an’ cut one 
o’ yer fingers an’ let the blood drop on it; 
an’ when it begins to sizzle if three knocks 
comes to the door, it’s the witch wanten to 
make yo’ speak, an’ thereby, in consekens, 
bewitchin’ yo’ more. Ho’d yo’ yer peace, 
an’ it’ll work on the witch’s blood so as 
she’ll die.’ An’ accordin’-lie he wen! hoim 
an’ done it.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Bix, impacicntly, as 
Abram paused to give greater effect to the 
climax of his narrative. 

‘* Dan’l Bassenhally turned right round 
an’ got better,” concluded Abram, trium- 
phantly. ‘‘An’ that very self-same, identi- 

cle night as ever was, ode Betty Sharman 
died in her bed ower ninety years of age. 
I allus mistrusted her for a witch, an’ then 
I knowed it sure-ly.” 

** An’ that’s all as true as I’m a settin’ 
here,’”’ added Dossy Crisp, in eager corrob- 
oration; ‘‘for I ’fishated at the buryin’, an’ 
if I didn’t ought to know, who oughter?” 

‘*Cert’nly, Dossy,” agreed Mr. Bix. 
‘« ¢ Witnesses is proof,’ says the Scripter.” 

‘‘Dan’l Bassenhally wor a near map,” 
continued Abram. ‘‘He non so much as 
gin me the price of a pint o’ beer.” 

‘““*Cordin’ to Scripter, Ab’m,” observed 
Mr. Bix, consolingly. ‘‘ ‘* Ungratefulness, 
thou art a thankless cbild,’ says the 
Scripter.” 

And Abram, gratified beyond measure by 
the unwonted homage of his friends, after 
the lukewarm indifference which had been 
his portion for some time past, continued 
to regale them with otber and still more 
marvelous tales of the wonders he had 
seen and wrought; of the saving of count- 
less flocks of sheep, and also much cattle, 
in exceptionally hard winters, by his 
prescient skill; of the evils of long droughts 
1oinimized by the construction beforehand 
of ancillary wells and other supplementary 
modes of water supply; of disastrous 
storms presaged; of supernatural warnings 
received by him, and conveyed to the 
parties concerned, with good or ill results 
according to the measure of heed given to 
his counsel. In short, the floodgates of 
memory were thrown open, and the stream 
of narrative was practically endless. 


It must be admitted that, as the evening 
wore on, his stories became more prolix 
and circumstantial, not to say discursive ; 





his later efforts betraying a lack of con- 


tinuity which showed that his poor old 
wits, collected and brightened for the time 
being by the unusual occurrences of the 
evening, were again going a-wandering. 
And all the time John Fidgin sat ‘‘ on 
the fidget.” The more he thought of the 
job before him the less he liked it. At last 
a brilliant idea struck bim—or perhaps it 
would be more nearly correct to say perco- 
lated through him. He would get Mr. Bix 
to doit. He sat ruminating a little while 
to give the idea time to feel at home in such 
unfamiliar quarters, and then broached the 
subject laboriously and parentietically to 
Mr. Bix. That gentleman snapped at the 
chance offcred him. It was a commission 
after his own heart. He was always being 
selected to ‘‘ break things” to people. In- 
deed, nervous women had been known to 
drop into a dead faint, when, with a prelim- 
inary flourish of his red-and-yellow hand- 
kerchief, he sonorously and solemnly blew 
his nose. They recognized the operation as 
a blast from the trump of doom, the certain 
precursor of disaster. 

Mr. Bix bided his opportunity. If he had 
a weakness, it was an over-nice anxiety to 
open his budget of woe at exactly the 
proper moment. So he watched his uncon- 
scious victim as a cat watches a mouse, 
almost bursting the while with mingled im- 
patience and importance. At last the signs 
seemed favorable. Most of the old man’s 
factitious vivacilty was gone, and even the 
flow of reminiscence began to be intermit- 
tent. His talk *‘ had silent spaces and was 
low.” Mr. Bix availed himself of one of these 
pauses, and, engaging Abram’s attention, 
took a seat near him, beat about the bush 
for a little, and then ‘broke the thing” to 
him, gently—‘‘smoothed it over bewty- 
full,” as Isaiah Claypole put it. 

lt was some time before Abram compre- 
hended the meaning of the harangue; but 
when he did even sucb a connoisseur in 
calamity-mongering as was Mr. Bix could 
not fail to be satisfied with the effect pro- 
duced. Mr. Bix was satisfied, abundantly. 
The old man turned upon him a look so 
fierce, so malign, that he recoiled in sud- 
den panic, and backed with ludicrous haste 
to the safer distance of his own arm chair, 
not feeling secure even there. 

‘‘What!” broke from the “‘ weatherwise ” 
in a hoarse, muffled growl that sounded 
like the deep-mouthed bay of a blood- 
hound: ‘‘Send Abryum Fidgin to to the 
Union? Chuck his worn out ode carcass 
into a muck cart an’ trundle him off to the 
workus; will yo’? An’ wto’sa gooin’ to do 
it? Wheer’s the one here that’s man enow 
to come wi’in arm’s length a’ Abryum Fid- 
gin on a arrand o’ that sort?” 

And dashing his crutched stick from him 
in an access of rage, for the first time in 
years he rose to his full hight without i-s 
aid—all traces of weakness and senility 
fallen from him like a cloak. His rheumy 
old eyes lost for a while their watery glaze 
and blazed with a concentrated passion 
that absolutely petrified poor Mr. Bix. His 
rugged features worked convulsively, his 
chest visibly rose and fell, the breath com- 
ing in harsh and labored gusts, while his 
clawlike hands clenched and unclenched 
themselves in a manner so unpleagantly 
suggestive, that, as Isaiah Claypole declared 
afterward, he ‘‘come as nigh bein’ the 
livin’ moral o’ the very old Harry as he 
ever wanted to see.” 

‘“‘So I’m a cumberance, am I?” he re- 
sumed in a lower tone, regaining command 
over himself by a supreme effort. ‘A 
cumberance to be swept away; an’ that 
white livered coward as calls hissen my 
son dasn’t tell me to my faice, but hed to 
egg on a blousy ode cackler like yo’ to do 
his dirty work for him.” 

‘I’m a cumberance, am 1?” he continued, 
dwelling upon this phrase with a painful 
iteration which was most distressing to 
Mr. Bix; for that worthy. with his unlucky 
fondness for‘shafts from the biblica] armory, 
had more than once used some such ex- 
pression to adorn and point the moral of 
his tale. 

**To be swept away like asquashed toad 
inaguttrr. Then mark what I'ma sayin’ 
of. The day ode Abryum Fidgin’s swept 
away, much ’ll be swept along of him; 
ricks an’ housen an’ beastesses an’ people. 
If yo’ can’t stan’ ode Abryum, wi’ yo’ no 
longer, as is eighty-five come Martlemas 





an’ never harmed nuther man nor beist, 


mebbe yo’ can stan’ wind an’ storms an’ 
waters an’ fire. An’ they’re a comin’!”, 
And the infuriated old pagan strode 
across the room and through the outer 
door into the blackness of the night with 
the vigor of a youth of twenty. The crowd 
made way for him likea flock of frightened 
sheep, and no man dared to stay his going. 
TrREMonNT, NEw Yor« Ciry. 





THE FATE OF A DOLL. 
BY HUGH MELLIS. 


I nap long golden tresses, and trim little dresses, 

And eyes that were brilliant and blue ; 

I had neat little feet and a figure complete ; 

But my charms now, alas, are but few. 

I’ve been knocked, I've been battered, my nose 
has been shattered ; 

My smile haa been turned to a leer; 

I’ve often been sat on, I’ve tempted the cat on 

To carry me off by the ear! 


The moments I treasure, when, beaming with 
pleasura, 
My mistress turns kindly to me, 
And, eo great her bliss is, I’m covered with kisses, 
She hugs me and chatters with glee. 
But when she’s enraged ; she’s ofttimes engaged 
In boxing my ears in her freak ; 
My face, once so bloomy, is now pale and 
gloomy ; 
She’s knocked all the pink off my cheek. 


Apart from this chiding, she’s always confiding 
Her joys and her sorrows to me; 
She brings brother Bennie and sweet cousin Jen- 
nie 
Her dear little Dollie to see ; 
The boys she will play with and oft run away 
with ; 
Between thcm I’m wrecked more and more ; 
I'm tumbled and tossed, and I’m left and I’m 
los’, 
And wy stuffing runs over the floor! 


Of late I’m neglected, ill-used and dejected ; 
My mistress bas some other craze ; 
I'm left to the mercy of wee brother Percy, 
Who’s rapidly ending my days. 
Sueh dashings and thrashings and crashings and 
smashings 
I get every day for no wrong! 
My clothes are all ragged, my limbs loose and 
jagged; 
They’ll tear me apart before long. 
NORRISTOWN Pa. 


THE COLLIER’S HUT ON SCATI- 
KOKE. 


HOW SYLVIA SAVED HER GRANDFATHER. 








BY WILLIAM H. McDOUGALL. 





‘‘Grampa!” Sylvia began, bending over 
to comb his hair with her fingers. 

His head rested—where old heads had 
been pillowed a hundred years before—on 
the high back of the slender green arm- 
chair. 

It was a weatherworn old head. The 
storms had swept all the thatch from its 
roof, except two tangled wisps that hung 
over the eaves, one above each ear. These 
—the brushy locks, of course, and not the 
ears—Sylvia was industriously trying to 
curl, 

They wouldn’t curl, and Sylvia didn’t 
care; but she did care very much, as we 
shall see, about something else. 

She lived in Cornwall, among the gray 
old Litchfield Hills, that stood—and I 
think still stand—in the northwesternmost 
cranny of Connecticut. 

The folk of Cornwall are no better than 
they ought to be, of course; but where— 
except among the readei’s own kith and 
kin—will you find sturdier, kindlier hearts? 
Where? And who of them, hardier, 
sweeter than Sylvia? What a little pine 
knot she was! Tough as one, and, lam 
sure, could flare up like one if she got 
a-fire. 

Just now, however, her eyes were full to 
their brims with happy tears. Grandpa 
usually kept her laughing, although the 
men in the woods thought him rather 
sober. 7 

‘« Well,” he asked, pinching her knee, 
‘*what does missy want out’n Grampa now?” 

‘“Why, who said I wanted anything?” 
Sylvia replied, an eager quaver in her 
voice. ‘‘But I do. Mrs. Cotter was 


a-talkin’ to-day "— 

‘*Most ginerally kinder always is,” he 
interrupted. 
a-talkin’,” continued Sylvia,” 
in P’keepsie that want 
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there’s that hut up on Scatikoke a-near 
where you're choppin’ "— 

‘Eh! Want to fix that up for ’em?” 
Grandpa exclaimed. ‘Cool ’n’ airy-like 'n’ 
no malary ’n’ quiet as the desert o’ Sahary 
nn? 

‘‘No, Grampa.” Sylvia slipped her arms 
around his neck and tied her fingers ina 
chubby knot under hiscbin. ‘‘ No. I want 
you to rent our house to them and let us 
camp out in that but.” 

‘I wantt’ know!” Grandpa exclaimed, 
so astonished that he nodded right off to 
sleep. 

When he awoke the warm, soft knot of 
fingers was still under his chia and the 
warm pressure of lips on his forehead. 

‘*I knew you would!” said Sylvia. 

‘‘KnewI would! Bless me! Whofsaid I 
would?” he replied. 

But it came to pass. Grandpa told her to 
get ‘‘ that notion out’n her head’ ; but no- 
tions, when they got into her head,‘seemed, 
like mice in a trap, to forget the way out. 

The next Tuesday morning Mr. Marsh 
drove up, with Jennie and Whitefoot 
hitched to the big wagon, and into it went 
boxes and bundles and chairs and Grandpa 
and Towser, the dog, and Sylvia and 
Mouser, the kitten, and on to the moun- 
tains they went for the summer. 

They were poor and lived alone; she 
housekeeper aud maid of all work, some- 
times making baskets tosell. He an oaken 
limbed man of nearly sixty, earned their 
living by chopping wood for charcoal. 

What a ride that was! The boughs that 
bent to touch them and all the waving trees 
on the mountain seemed to give them wel- 
come. The last late leaves had broken out, 
and lay, paler threads, on the rich woof of 
foliage, rent here and there far. up by 
jagged crags, to whose dizzy edges shreds 
of clouds still clung. Torough other rifts 
in the leafy woof were seen piles of pink- 
white laurel blossoms, drifted among the 
rocks. Squirrels chattered, birds—now 
dipping restless wings in the shimmering 
suniight, now diving io the cool depths of 
the foliage—chirped and trilled; other mys- 
terious wood-voices came cheerily from 
under the shady boughs, and the very 
horses snorted as in hearty good humor. 

As for Sylvia, her heart ran over again 
and again in joyous tears that the wind 
tried to dry with her loose tresses. 

At last they came to the old collier hut 
standing on a ‘‘ pit”—a wide round shelf 
on the mountain side—where charcoal had 
once been burned. 

When Mr. Marsh had driven off, Sylvia 
and her Grandfather bustled about like two 
squirrels fittiag up their home. 

Grandpa had re.roofed the hut with fra- 
grant hemlock boughs and earth. He now 
fashioned two rude beds out of poles stuck 
in crotches, and repaired the fireplace, 
hanging an old crane in it. 

Sylvia made the beds,swept and brushed 
and tidied all day. A curtain was hung in 
the corner for a wardrobe. A box turned 
on its side, served—when Grandpa put a 
shelf in iti—for a pantry, and a table. 

When Grandpa came in from chopping 
their fire-wood, he found their table spread 
with a coarse cloth, the butter dripping 
over the nicely browned edges of a pile of 
toast, beside it a plate of flakes of cold 
lamb, while the teapot sent out its sweet 
breath trom the hearth. 

Supper over, Sylvia took soap and tea 
towel to the edge of the brook that tum- 
bled by their new home, not twenty feet 
away. Grandpa brought the dishes toa 
wide, smooth rock, and Sylvia washed 
them in the running water. When they 
were wiped she hung her towel on the 
bushes, and went in to feed Mouser. 

It felt queer to go to sleep in that wild 
nook, and the ‘‘Hoot, hoot” of an owl 
overhead made her get up and sit in her 
gown by the embers on the hearth. 

When the owl flew away, and she could 
hear only the plashing of the brook she 
crept to bed again, and slept till Mouser 
woke her by trying to burrow under her 
neck. 


Grandpa was gone, but soon returned 
with three fat trout from the brook. These 
were done brown ona spit, some potatoes 
were roasted inthe ashes, and a merry 
breakfast they had of it. After prayers, 
Grandpa shouldered his ax, and lifting 


‘‘Good-by. Take care o’ things. You're 
queen now of the whole mounting.” 
**Queen! Dearie me!” replied Sylvia. 
**Queens don’t wash dishes, and darn 
stockings, and ”"— 

**T don’t kaow,” he answered. ‘: Yes, I 
guess some queens ’d want to darn their 
baby’s stockin’s. We'll ask Queen Vic- 
toria abou‘ it, when we go to see her.” 
Sylvia looked sober. Any queen would 
be glad to see Grandpa, and she would 
make her just the prettiest little work- 
basket, with a pink pincusbion in one cor- 
ner, and a rustic ‘* V” worked— 
**Good-by, little one!” said Grandpa. 

** Good-by.” 

The dishes washed and house tidied, Syl- 
via took her pitcher to go for the milk. 
Over this old coal-road Mr. Marsh’s cows 
passed to and from pasture. The tinkling 
of the cow-bell could be heard now. 

As she walked slong she looked far down 
into the valley where lay her home, low 
and white, with petals of the white roses 
blowing from it like snowflakes. 

‘*Mr. Marsa,” she said, when she had 
watched him milking awhile, *‘ please let 
me try to milk.” 

“T want t’ know!’ he exclaimed. 
**Lemme see your fingers. Ol! them 
little things. They—why old Gem’d thiok 
they wuz fly legs, and kick.” 

**No. Please let me try,” she replied. 

She tried, and succeeded so well that 
next Tuesday, Mr. Marsh said, she ‘* could 
do her own miikiu’ tight at her own door.” 
So, every morning, when she heard the 
tinkling of the bell, she went out with a 
carrot for old Gem and milked her yellow 
pitcher full. 

Happy wood life! But it all came to an 
end one night in this way. 

Supper was ready, puffy white biscuits 
from Mrs. Marsh, and brown slices of ham 
on the table, the tea simmering on the 
coals. 

Sylvia went to call her Grandfather, who 
was hard at it felling a tree that seemed in 
danger of falling on the house; but he 
could make it fall away from them. 

‘** Supper’s ready!” she called. 

** Don’t say!” he replied. ‘* Well, can’t 
say as [ am, quite; ’d like to get this tree 
down a first, missy.” 

‘* Please come now, an’ finish choppin’ 
after supper,” Sylvig answered. 

After supper he sat down in the red fire- 
light, ‘‘fur just a minute,” he said. But 
soon-—nod, nod, nod—he was fast asleep. 
In an hour he started up with wide eyes, 
declaring that he had ‘‘nigh about got 
asleep,” and pinching Sylvia’s lips when 
they smiled. They had both forgotten the 
half-felled tree, and soon they were asleep 
in bed. Mouser and Towser were asleep on 
the hearth, where the fire—which they 
usually needed in the evening—drowsed 
slowly to sleep under its gray ashes. 

When Sylvia awoke in the night the wild 
soughing of the trees and the hard beating 
of the rain told that it was storming. She 
listened a while iu a little dread, but soon 
slept calmly again. 

A frightful crash awoke her. She started 
up. A falling timber had struck her leg. 

With heart choking with fright she sprang 
from the bed. 

There lay Grandpa, a huge limb of the 
fallen tree across his body. She went to 
him. He was breathing hardly. 

‘*Oh! Grampa! Grampa!” 

A thread of scarlet wound across his 
white forehead. 

*Oh! Grampa! Grampa!” 

But Grandpa could not’ hear. Only One 
could hear now. Her pale, shivering lips 
moved and her eyes louked out through 
the open roof into the dark sky. 

The prayer was heard. Its answer was 
a brave heart. Calm and strong now, she 
started to rise. A dart of pain from her 
bruised or broken limb made her heart 
faint. She could not walk, hardly crawl. 

She crept slowly to the door. It had 
ceased raining. Dimly she saw the tree 
tops surge and fall, like dark, wild waves 
down the mountain side. 

She crept back. The blood oozed still 

from the broken temple. In a moment she 

had torn a sleeve from her night-dress and 
bound the wound. 

Then she bowed her head upon the breast 

where the old heart beat fainily. She knew 





Sylvia to kiss her, said; 








through the shattered roof and prayed. 
Her head grew faint. Upon the pillow of 
that hard breast she slept the deathly sleep 
of faint. 

The cool air revived her. It was lighter 
dawn now. Faint, far off, she heard the 
tinkling of a bell. The cows were coming 
home. 

A brave, quick thought, came. There 
was one hope of getting help, of saving 
her grandfather! 

Hastily wrapping the large gray shawl 
about her, she crept slowly to the door; 
out in the chilly air. Slowly, every move- 
ment with sickening pain, she crawled 
over the wet grass. 

At last she creeps up on the big rock by 
the roadside. Some water lies in a hollow 
of it. She bathes her fainting temples and 
wai's and prays. 

Nearer and nearer comes the bell. Now 
the quiet eyes of old Gem, as she rounds 
the turn in the road, look up at her. 
‘“Suke! Gem. Suke! Gem. Good old 
Gem!” 

Sylvia holds out her empty hand. Why 
had she forgotten the carrot? What if she 
should pass by? No. Gem turns, and, 
drawing near, lifts her nose to Sylvia’s 
palm. Finding it empty she turns away; 
but—leaping with all her strength—S;lvia 
falls upon the back of the kind old brute. 
Hardly stoppiog to look around old Gem 
moves on. Sylvia lays her head upon the 
soft shoulder, her bare arm around the old 
cow’s neck. 

Slowly, how slowly! the little herd 
moves homeward. Here old Gem stops to 
bite a tender clump of grass. Sylvia beats 
with her fists upon the cow’s side and she 
starts on. 

So slow! She so faint! Fainting; all is 
growing dark; her arms unciasp; she is 
falling. 

The tramp of running feet stirs her dull- 
ing senses. Dimly, in the darkness, she 
sees a face; she falls into the strong arms 
of Mr. Marsh. She can only say: 

‘* Grampa—is”— and all is night. 

When Sylvia awoke the thin, sweet face 
of Mrs. Marsh bent over her. Memory 
seemed yet unconscious till a throb of pain 
quickened it. Tnen a cold pressure stifles 
her heart. 

‘Ou! Mrs. Marsh! Grampa? Is he”— 

‘*Safe? Yes, little one, and asleep now, 
in yonder,” replied Mrs. Marsh. ‘‘ Now 
take some o’ this broth, an’ keep quiet, 
that’s a dear.” 

Safe! The ice broke from about her heart, 
and it beat warm and full again. Suafe! 
And she saved him. 


I saw Sylvia, yesterday, sitting, with a 
great bowl of peas to shell, upon the back 
porch. Her head rested upon the high 
green back of her Grandfather’s chair. 
She is a grandmother now. 

The few fine threads left of her child- 
hood tresses are white as her pale fore- 
head. Athread of it fell over her eyes 
yesterday, as we were talking, and she 
pulled it vigorously, thinking it a raveling 
of her cap. ; 

Grandma’s life has hidden in it many a 
story of braver things than I have told of. 
For many a crushed and fainting heart has 
she found and saved, and this when her 
own hopes have been often shattered as 
her limb was. The aching of her own 
heart never tempted her to forget other. 
Never! She has learned 


“How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 

‘*Grandma,” I said, ‘‘do you know, or 
half know, how much we all love you for 
it all?” 
Her thumb went plowing down the fur- 
row of a broken pod, sending the peas bub- 
bling over her pale hand into the pan. 
**I know this much, sissy,” she ans- 
wered, ‘‘ that Ido not love these new-no- 
tion peas like the sweet old white marry- 
fats. But,” she added. after a pause, *‘1 
love you all very much.” 
Did ever Grandma say so much of her 
affection? You never heard ‘I love you” 
on her ‘ips, but you felt itin the touch of her 
hand and saw it in the calm gray eyes. She 
ever was and is, and forever must be, a 
grave, sweet. sensible helper of every one, 
and best of all helping us to help ourselves. 





not what to do. Again she looked out 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THe INDEPENDENT, Yew York. 





EXCEPTIONS. 


1. From a work of imagination except the 
middle letter and make a man’s name. 

2. From an insect in its grub state except and 
make it hot liquid matter. 

8. From inflicting punishment except and 
make a loud noise. 

4, From an armed power ex:ept and make to 
puzzle. 

5. From a hard substance, fusible by heat, ex- 
cept and make a repast. 

6. From speed except and make detestation. 
7. From au article of household furniture ex- 
cept and make a story. 

8. From a long spear except and make a fabric 
of fine linen or thread. 

9. From breadth except and make a preposi- 
tion. 

10. From to manage except and make not tame. 
“11. From afragment except and make,a slight 
building. 

12. From a young branch except and make a 
bullet. 

13. From to rove except and make a vehe- 
ment fury. 


BEHEADINGS.—Selected. 


Behead a color, and leave want; a level sur- 
face, and leave an affirmative; noises, and leave 
an aid to exercise; aterm that sailors use, and 
leave a verb; a receptacle, and leave to inquire ; 
small animals, and leave a cold substance; a 
bird, and leave a turmoil; what is necessary 
to beauty, and leave what is necessary to health ; 
dry, and leave curved. 

The ten words left after beheading may be 
used in the following sentences to replace the 
dashes. 

As Grace Merton was walking up the——her 
aunt called to—-her if she had picked the currants 
for supper. She answered ** ——.” Just then her 
Mamma came from the house and said: ‘* Do 
the plants——-water? At the same instant Grace’s 
brother Charlie rushed up saying his —~ was 
spoiled for that afternoon as he had lost one of 
his ——. The four now went and sat in the —— 
to the house enjoying the fresh——. Grace now 
asked her Mamma if they could bave some —— 
cream, ** for you know we —— very fond of af 


FLORENCE AND HER COUSINS. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


6, 5, 4, Implore. 

10, 8,9, Rested. 

1, 2, 4, Linger. 

11, 12, 13, A month. 

17, 15, 16, A number. 

3, 7, 14, 20, Wander. 

19, 18, 21, A liquor. 

22, 23, 24, Mineral. 

27, 26, 25, A large pail. 

80, 31, 32, The whole. 

2?, 34, 33, 28, Disorderly bodies. 
86, 35, 37, 38, Appointed work. 
41, 40, 39,42, The founder of a state. 
43, 44, 45, A part of the head. 
49, 47, 48, A female. 

50, 51, 46, Very warm. 

43, 52, 53, Before. 

The whole a proverb. 


BLANK PUZRBLE. 


Fill the blanks with the same letters trans- 


posed. 

1. He who digs —— cannot get the idea of 
selling —— into his ——. 

2. Mr. —— now —— where the wheat is——: 

3. —— was —— to carry the —— to ——in 
spite of the —— on his arm. 

4, We breathed the -— through the open —— 
from flowers a —— away. 

5. ——and hatred must sleep in the —— of 
the ——. 

6. —— will get inte a —— by his ——. 

7. He sows —— seed under the —— tree, and 


will —— a good crop. 
8. Do not —— the —— dress of that ——. 
9. The fair —— —— —— for us to drink. 
10. The cook thought of —— while looking 4t 


11. Do not —— the child to ——. 
12. The —— will —— though his rider wears 


13. Music will —— us on the ——. 
E. W. C. 


ANAGRAMS OF DISOOVEREBS. 


Ob! rush, Denny! 

No, don’t fade, rose. 
Hurl crimps, but chooee, 
Large men, an old fan. 
If I err, Sam B. North. 


Mar, aid Lily Drew warp. Cc. W. K. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 11TH. 
METAMORPHOSES. 


1, Warm, ward, card, cord, cold, 
2. Boy, bay, ban, man. 





NortH Connwaty, Conn, 


8. Bix, sin, tin, ten, 
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4. Star, soar, boar, boor, boon, moon. 

5. Love, hove, have, hate, 

6. Black, block, clock, click, chick, clink 
chine, whine, white. 

7. Head, beed, feed, feet. 

8. Body, bole, bow!, fowl, foul, soul. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


EcHos 

CrOup 

HoU se 

OuSsel 

SpEl11l 
AsHes PsHaw 
SiEge S8t Ela 
HeaArt WwW HeEls 
EgRet AlLot 
SBeTto WaSte 

CaRom 

AmIice 

RiGht 

OcHre 

MeTer 


CONCEALED ARTICLES, 


1. Boiler ; 2, urn; 3, tureen ; 4, knob; 5, mat; 
6, ladle; 7, fork. 


ANOTHER BATCH OF TENS,—ANAGRAMS, 


1, Relenting : 2, counters; 3, disnce ;at 4, en- 
trusted; 5, entries; 6, heartens; 7, neither; 8, 
painted ; 9, silently; 10, whitens; 11, enlisted ; 
12, pretence. 


PYRAMID. 


A MEMORIAL. 


PasSive 

PlzEaSer 

ASsuaGe 
SootheR 
Y—e——A 
LynceaN 
UvrighT 











A RAILROAD CHAT IN MINNE- 
SOTA. 


Rev, G. F. Weis, of Minneapolis, Minvesota, 
sends this to Drs. Starkev & Palen, Phila. : 

** A day or two ago I met a young Jadv from 
the southern part of the state. for whom I had 
the privilege of performing the marriage service 
three or four years ago. She had some time 
before been compelled by ill health to leave the 
store where she was engaged as clerk. and was 
so weak at the time of her marriage that she 
could scarcely stand duripg theceremouy. Her 
husband afterward told me that when they 
were married he had no idea she could live 
more thana month. She. bowever, began the 
use of your Compound Oxygen, and built up 
rapidiv. She is not a strong or even a well wo- 
man, but her life has been prolonged several 
years beyond what she could ee expected. I 
was mentioning these facts to a physician on 
the train last evening, and spoke of you as 
repntable physicians, when a gentleman in frout 
of us. a stranger, ssid: *Z can vouch for that; 
they saved my life.’ Hoping you may be able 
to give health and happiness to many others, I 
am vours sincerely.” 

Fault information in regard to this remarkable 
treatment will be treely furnished by Drs. 
Starkey & Paven. No 1529 Arch Street, Phila- 
deipvuia.—N. Y. Witness. 


DIAMONDS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings. 
IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF DIAMONDS 


Mannfacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 
58 Nassau St., and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


1 St. Andrew's Street, Helborn Circue, London 








Established Thirty Years. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 
246 and 248 Sixth Ave., 


Corner 16th treet, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BEDDING, SPRING BEDS, 
BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
DOWN QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Church Cushions a Specialty. 
HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


Lawn Tennis Outfits. 


Fancy Striped English Flannel! Caps, $1.75 each. 

Fancy Striped English Blazers, $5.00 each. 

Imported Silk Belts with Gilt and Silver Buckles, 
$1.25 each. 

English Hose, all colors, $1.50 per pair. 

Knee Pants, Silk Sashes, Shoes, Shirts and Jerseys 
at LOW PRICES. 


lea Perego 


128 ard 130 Fulton Street, 
87 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 
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CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘ Baldwin” The Clothier. 


BROADWAY, CoR. OF CANAL ST., N. ¥. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Boys or Children. 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement 
Blank with full line of Samples, sent at 
request, 


NATUR E’S Why will you suffer from 
Diltomsness, Covstipation, 
CURE FOR tick Headache or Dsspepsia, 


pace you can be immediate- 


ly relieved and speedily cured 

CONSTIPATION by taxing a few doses of 
$ Tageaare Effervescent 

itzer Aperient. 

gue invaluable medicine 
which has stood the test of 
time, is put upis in the form of 
a powder, prod py ! when 
dissolved in water a delight- 
ful effervescent draught 
readily taken by every one, 
It never fails to STIMULATE 
THE LIVER, REGULATE THE 
BowELs and aid DiGEsTION. 
} to Sick HEADACHE. al- 
ays FEVER, is useful in Piles 
oan Rheumatism, and _pre- 
ick- lea 4 G vents or corrects Sea Sick- 


‘D ness, Nausea and Vomiting. 
AND 


Should Ay found in every 
nae toe Sold by drug- 
a vists everywhere. 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


High Glass Wall Papers, 


JUST RECEIVED 
THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 


English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods. 











Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire 


Interior Decoration. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO OUR 


ART NOVELTIES, 


ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 


FOR THIS SEASON. 


GoLD MEDAL. Also, 


LINCRUSTA- 
- WALTON, 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING, 
IN MANY NEW DE- 
SIGNS, 
PLAIN 
AND 
DECORATED. 
-nternational 
Health Exhibition, 
ondon., 1*84. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
OF OUR MANOFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN- 
Ic OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
Branch Show Room. 


Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. 


DUPLICATE 


ataes equally 


PRESENTS, "reer 
J, H. JOHNSTON, 





SILVERWARE of 
every description, 
in the most stylish 
cases, at HALF 
regular quotations. 
Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzes, etc. 
Diamonds and 





150 Bowery, cor. Broome Street, N. A 


MTDNYCHNL-LD 
ICE PITCHERS. 


These Pitchers 


are made so that the linings 
can be easily removed, which 
permits 


THOROUGH CLEANSING. 


The linings being of CHINA 
have no equal for 


PRESERVING ICE 


AND 


Keeping Water Pure. 


OUR STOCK OF 


TABLE WARE 


INCLUDES EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR 
THE TABLE. 


REED & BARTON, 


37 Union Square. 





COLE LACES SE OE EIEN TES 
SOLID EMERY KNIFE sHARPENE«. 












“THE CARVER’s FRIEN 
A few strokes will give the dullest nite a keen 
edge, which every housekeeper will a reciate. 
Handy for table or k‘tchen use. Made t Tur. 
kish Emery, with steel wire in center, a will last 
for years. Price, with fine Rosewood or Coco Bulo 
handle, 85 cents; Avoplewood pease, 6u cents. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price 


W. H. PARKIN. 19 South Water st Cleveland. O 
{ TA RE ROR 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 


Dye. Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
teents. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 


Goods received and returved by mail] and express. 
aso called for and delivered free within city limits, 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


FIREWORKS. 


Buy of the 
Manufacturers 
NOVELTIES — 
SPECIALTIES, 

A fall line ot 
fine goods in 
beautiful colors 
for displays ot 
all kinds. 

Display as- 
sortments from 
$5.00 to $250 
ready to ship. 
We manu fac- 
ture only fine 


goods. 
FULL LINE OF 


Lanterns] 


AND 


FLAGS. 
DETWILLER & STREET, Manufacturers, 


13 Dey St., New York. 




















NEW LOCATION, 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves. 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's, 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities, and in the newest and very latest 
styles, are here on constant exhibition. rhe p bnaineas 
has been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for 
ruore than a third of a century, on the pooulat pene 
of “ Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solieited. Urdera 
from the country wil! have the best attention. 








Send For Price List and Catalogue 


oF 


Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., —— 


Wateries. N. V. 





“Our constant aim is to make them the Finest 
in the World,” 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED TRADE-~ 
MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL ATTACHED TO THE 
STRING, AND THE STRIPED CANVAS, AS 
in THE CUTS. 


A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality 
HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS. ETC. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Centrally located between thes the United 
States and Grand Union Hoteis. 
Enlarged and Newly Furnished. 

Suites of rooms with all modern improvenents. Ope: 
from May to November. W H. McCAFFREY, Prop'r 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 




















Are of the same materials as the Henri¢ ttas, and put up in the same way. 





| PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS§ 


Five distinct fab~ 


rics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in six grades, 
show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Piain weaves,and come in cream 
shades and snow-white for mourning. They will be found to furnish a variety in warmth, 
—_ and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making and trim: 








t Cabin Sal: Saloon, poeesdvesinctanfeenntisin coccceccoes 
cursion Fare 


A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE. 
Svecial Attractions for Clergymen and Professional Men: 
THE STATE STEAMSHIP Co., 

SAILING BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST, 


Offer the LOWEST CABIN rates of any line cros te tientic, combined yith, excellent Cobia 
accommodations, fine Saloons and a liberal and subatanti lengt! ovage is 
ten days. Thi line is —— popular with mewbers of every mune an delet by Ed Eaucati nal 
parties Nor the past t ten 


to $43.00 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & OU., General Ageuts, No, 53 troadway, New York, 
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Farm and ( Garden. 


(he Acricuitural Editor wilt be ciad to reeewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or wmysormation thal 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially witerested,) 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 


BY RURALIST. 


PRECAUTION IN Ustne AgseniTes.—In his first 
report, Dr. J. A. Linter, State Entomologist of 
New York, gives some precautions to be taken 
iu handling Paris green, which are equally 
applicable to all poisonous insecticides. He says 
the pvison’should be kept in a safe place and 
plainly Isbeled ‘‘ Porson.” Do not distribute 
the powder with the hand, as is sometimes done. 
An abrasion of the skin might result in serious 
harm. Apply the powder with the wind, if any, 
so as no’ to breathe it. Do not use it upon 
leaves or fruit, which are soon to be eaten, or 
where it will not be washed away be repeated 
rains —as on cabbage, cauliflower, etc. Prevent 
animals feeding on poisoned vegetation, and 
poultry from eating the poisoned insects. Test 
the strength of the poison upon a few plants 
first, lest it may be too strong for the leaves. 
Use it of no greater strength than is necessary 
to kill the insects. 

Let Us Eat mone Murron.—-As arule, Ameri- 
cans do, not eat anything like the proportion of 
mutton, as compared with other meat, especially 
pork and beef, that the people of Great Britain 
or of any of the older civilized nations do. This 
is somewhat surprising; but we trust that in 
time the relish for good mutton, which is one of 
the most healthful of meats, wiil be as general 
among us as it is among the people of the Old 
World. 

Tue CREAMING OF MILK.—Professor Armaly, of 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station, avers that the 
greater the difference of temperature between 
milk and the surrounding medium, the more 
rapid will be the creaming. In a series of ex- 
periments the amount of cream obtained ranged 
from 92 to 98 per cent. of the whole of the well 
known Cooley system, while the amount.of fat 
in tbe skim-milk was reduced from seven to two 
percent, It was plain from the results ob- 
tained that when milk is promptly set in water 
containing plenty of broken ice, and having 
a temperature slightly above freezing, as com- 
plete a creaming is obtained in eleven to twelve 
hours as is possible by any method. 

BREAKING CaLves.—An experienced stockman 
thinks it as necessary that a calf should be hal- 
ter-broken as that a colt should be. And he 
declares that the time to do this is when the 
avimals are young. A cow that will lead easily 
is much lesa troublesome to manage under any 
circumstances. A ring in the nose will greatly 
facilitate the breaking to lead, and the lesson 
once learned will never be forgotten. 

Asout AsparaGus.—A lover of this delicious 
vegetable says that it is bad practice in cutting 
asparegus to leave the small shoots that are not 
large enough for use. The better way is to cut 
all off clean, until the middle of June. Then 
all cutting should cease, and the plants be 
allowed to make their summer growth. ‘he old 
practice of planting the roots deeply below the 
surface, and cutting the shoots as soon as they 
pushed through the ground, with barelv agreen 
tip, is exploded. Green and not bleached is the 
asparagus for flavor. All weeds should be kept 
down and the soil stirred enough to be at all 
times loose and friable on the surface, 

Larce Povuttry Pays Best.—A poultry au- 
thority says it is more profitable to raise the 
large breeds of turkeys and chickens than the 
small ones. They require no morecare, no more 
food, can cover moreeggs at a setting, and, of 
course, bring better returns from the market, 
while upon the home table a large bird will last 
twice as long as a small one. Large bronze 
turkeys, while more expensive to start witb, are 
in the end more profitable than the smaller com- 
mon varieties, The rule, therefore, should be 
to * breed from the best’ and largest. 

FLowers in CLumps.—An expert florist avers 
that most flowering shrubs present the best 
effect when planted in small clumps. 
Fiowering almonds are sometimes injured by 
the winter; but they spring up again so quickly 
and are so pretty that they are recommended. 
The same remark will apply to the Japan quince, 
of which the deep crimson variety is the 
best, The Mahonia, or evergreen barberry, 
should be planted bebind a clump of trees in 
order to be partially screened from the winter 
and spring sun. In fact, all broad-leaved ever- 
greens profit by such protection. 

Bs Prupent 1n Prunine.—Pruning, accord- 
ing to Hortulanas, does not renovate atree. It 
is but a temporary excitant. Pruning is only 
useful in guiding growth, in checking super- 
fluous wood and inducing fruit bude, or in 
renovating diseased portions. It is a thing to 
be done cautiously, moderately, annually, and 
not with violence of ax and saw, once in three 
or four yeare. Such wounding of a tree is the 
beginning of the end. Good advice that for 
those who need it, as we feardo a good many 
people. 





Peanut Cuiture.—As peanut culture is be- 
ing tried on Long Island and some other locali- 
ties North, an item on the subject is timely. A 
Southern journal says that peanut patches 
should be kept clean by hoeing. This is fully as 
necessary as with other crops. When they be- 
gin to run and blossom the vines should be cov- 
ered with earth, blossoms and all, to a depth of 
about an inch, leaving the ends of the vines just 
out of the ground. With good cultivation the 
vines will grow rapidly, and if the earthing 
operation be continued, they will keep growing 
until frost comes. 

Potatoes FoR Horsgs.—A recent writer says 
itis not perhaps generally known that one of the 
best kinds of food for horses is raw potatoes. 
For a horse thin in flesh nothing, he declares, 
will better recuperate and fatten him. Cut the 
potatoes, and roll them in a mixture of bran and 
corn meal, and the effect will be almost magical. 
The comb and brush will speedily bring on a 
glossy coat, and the horse will improve in spirit 
and life, aa well as in flesh. About a peck of po- 
tatoes can be fed each day in this way to great ad- 
vantage, and with no evil effect. They surpass 
every other root in their good ir fluence upon 
horses. 

PROFITABLE Ber Keepinc.—Langstroth, the 
noted writer and authority on the subject, says 
that the essence of all profitable bee-keeping is 
contained in this goldenrule: Keep your stocks 
strong. If you cannot succeed in doing thir, 
the more money you invest in bees, the heavier 
will be your losses; while, if your stocks are 
strong, you will show that you are a bee-master 
as well as a bee-keeper, and may safely calcu- 
late on generous returns from your industrious 
subjects. 

How To Turn Root Crors.—An expert cul- 
tivator says that in thinning turnip, beet, or 
carrot crops, a great deal of work can be saved 
by using the garden hoe for that purpose. The 
plants should be separated about the width of a 
common hoe, and one thrust forward and a pull 
back with the hoe will do what is necessary. If 
too many plants are left, all but the strungest 
should then be pulled out by hand ; but one can- 
not afford to spend time enough to thin the 
whole crop by pulling out the surplus plants 
with the fingers. In Europe, where root crops 
are extensively grown, thinning is always done 
with hoes. 

Tue Wixson Strawperky.—The Director of 
the Ohio Experiment, who continues to propa- 
gate this long-:ime favorite berry, has the fol- 
lowing concerning it in bis last report: This 
once popular variety, is said by many to have 
run out; but the fact that it is still planted 
largely in many sections seems to be against the 
theory. The plants are considerably affected by 
the rust here and in mapy other sections where 
they flourished only a few years since ; but they 
are not attacked as badly as many of the newe1 
varieties. Probably the true explanation of the 
failure of the Wilson is that the rust is more 
prevalent than formerly. There is no doubt 
that it may still be grown with profit when the 
rust is not troublesome. 

For Marxetinc Honey.—Like many other 
products, honey should be neatly put up for 
marketing to assure profitable sales. A Western 
bee-keeper says there is no doubt that much 
first-class honey dves not bring first-class prices 
because of the manner of putting up. Its deli- 
cate flavor is lost, and it soon becomes tainted 
by being put into whisky or molasses barrels, or 
even fresh wooden barrels may giveataste. Tin 
cans are, perhaps, safer for s:oring or shipping 
honey in than any sort of wooden receptacle. 

Dargyina 18 Denmark.—In the reports of 
several dairy farme in Denmark, in the vicinity 
of Copenhagen, we note that the yield of each 
cow is regularly weighed, and the excellent an- 
nual average of 900 gallons per cow is quite 
general. When a cow falls below 750 gallons 
per annum, she is led off at once to the butcher. 
A hberal system of feeding prevails, and the 
amount of milk required for a pound of butter 
varies from twenty: four to twenty-seven pounds, 
or about 250 to 300 pounds of butter per cow. 

Pics 1n Pens.—One of the difficulties in 
keeping pigs in the pen, remarks a swine 
raiser, is in providing something to distend 
their stomachs. If, in its season, cut clover is 
fed green to pigs where they will eat it clean, it 
is nearly or quite equal to keeping them in 
clover pasture. They will even eat some clover 
hay in winter when fed with meal or grain, 
though this cannot be made a simple food, as 
it may be for other farm stock. 

For Wounpep Horses anp CaTTLE.—There 
is said to be a very simple and inexpensive rem- 
edy for cuts and bruises on horses and cattle, at 
the command of every one. In cases of fresh 
cuts or injuries from barbed wire, however se- 
vere, or running sores, apply to the wound fresh 
slaked lime, of the consistency of thick cream, 
with a common paint brush. Cover the wound 
as quickly as possible, and repeat daily, or 
oftener if necessary. In a sbort time new flesh 
will form, and the wound heal with hardly a 
scar. 

How He Savrp tHE Cow.—It is in print that 
on a recent Sunday, at Atlante, Ga.,a cow fell 
into a deep well, and her owner was unable to 
hoist her out; so he brought many loads of 





shavings from a neighboring planing mill and 
dumped them into the well. As fast as they fell 
the cow trampled them under her feet, and thus 
she came to the surface and walked away. 

A VALUABLE CuERRy TREE.—It is related that 
a cherry tree stood in the way of the Southern 
Pacific narrow gauge railway extension, which is 
being pushed at Almaden, and the owner asked 
about $900 for the fruit bearer. Experts were 
appointed, and the owner then showed that the 
tree bad for years yie'ded him crops, each of 
which sold for sums equivalent to the interest 
on the amount named. They finally agreed to 
award bim $600, and the tree bad to be removed. 





CLIMBERS AND THEIR USES. 


Cirmeers are Nature’s drapery. They veneer 
the most attractive natural pictures. They also 
present many interesting features aside from 
their highly decorative habits. We look upon 
them as curiosities of Nature, since Darwin has 
given us his monumental work upon their hab 
its and movements. We think of them, also, as 
specialized forms of vegetation, as plants pecu- 
liarly adapted to their surrounding tangles by 
their ability to reach sunlight in the face of 
great difficulties. 

Many more plants can grow upon a certain 
piece of ground, if a part of them are climbers, 
than if all were stiff stemmed. Herein lies 
Nature’s purpose in creating the climber. 
Utility here, as elsewhere, is apparently the first 
object. But the useful has been made the beau- 
tiful. Utility isadorned. Nature alwaysadorns 
ber most practical ideas. 

The first and most important use of climbers 
is to furnish a cover for outhouses and unsightly 
objects. Here we commonly prefer the tendril 
climbers and the scramblers. We desire plants 
of loose§habits ; for we must disguise as much as 





possible the shape of the object we conceal. For. 


covering high objects of this nature, I know of 
no plant as good as the hop. ‘The luxuriance of 
its growth, the pleasing cleanliners of its foliage, 
the careless but still attractive style of growth, 
and the fragrant balls, all combine to render the 
plant valuable for ornamental purposes. I 
should prefer it to any other plant for covering 
arearporch. I like the common things of life; 
they are not generally appreciated. 

My next choice among woody climbers, 
for covering large objecte, is the Virginia 
creeper. Its autumn coloring is attractive, al- 
though often too dull and monotonous for the 
highest effect. For this reason some other 
woody climber should be planted with it. The 
best I know is the common bitter-sweet, or wax- 
work, whose foliage of green and yellow con- 
trasts pleasantly with the heavier colors of the 
Virginia creeper. But while the creeper is a ten- 
dril climber and readily ascends a wall, the bit- 
ter-sweet is a twiner, and must be provided with 
some support. This bitter-sweet is the plant 
which so often constricts the trunks of saplings, 
The fruit of the bitter-sweet, light-colored and 
crimson arilled, clings to the plant after the 
leaves fall, and makes an attractive display. 
The habit of the plant is not always good, how- 
ever,and I should plant it in company with 
other climbers, or among a continuous mass of 
foliage. 

The common wild clematis, or virgin’s-bow- 
er, which clambers over low shrubs and fences, 
is always desirable for screening low objects, An 
especially desirable feature is the lateness of its 
flowering. It is not until August that its small, 
chaste flowers, borne in profusion, delight the 
copse and fence row. The flowers are of two 
sorts, some male or sterile, and others female or 
fertile. The fertile flowers give place to curi- 
ous balls of feathery wool, whence the name *‘old 
man’s vine” in some localities. 

For tropical effect none of our hardy 
climbers are so desirable as the Dutchman’s 
pipe, Aristolochia sipho. Its great, heavy leaves 
are often a foot or more across. It is a luxu- 
riant grower, a woody perennial, and in most 
places hardy. This is very desirable for train- 
ing over one end of a front or side porch. It is 
the best of all our climbers for affording shade. 
The plant grows wild in Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky, but is grown by all nurserymen. 

For covering the side of a dwelling nothing 
is so desirable as the so-called Japanese ivy, 
commonly, but incorrectly, known in trade 
catalogues as Ampelopsis Veitcbii, It is much 
superior to our native ampelopsis or Virginia 
creeper for this purpose, from the fact that its 
tendrils are much shorter, causing it to cling 
tighter to the wall; it is not loosened by winds 
and it makes a more compact and continuous 
sovering. It commonly needs come protection 
for the first two or three years. Its autumn 
color is a rich brouze. 

For plants to grow on racks or trellises the 
best is the prairie rose. Some of the exotic 
clematises are very gaudy, and in every way de- 
sirable. They are to be encouraged on account 
of their late blooming. Some of the honey- 
suckles will always be favorites for this purpore. 

For small, trim plants in the flower garden, 
or as single ornamental objects, some of the 
more delicate herbaceous climbers are most de- 
sirable; for this purpose the plant should be 
grown in masses. Last year! planted four com- 








pac! arbor-vitw:, four feet hizh, in a little plot 
thirty feet from my window, and I then scat- 
tered a few seeds of morning-glories among 
them. The twiners soon covered the little treea 
with floral wreaths, and the effect was delight- 
ful. I shall keep the trees trimmed back and 
repeat the operation in years to come. This 
year I shall add a few vines of the delicate little 
Adlumia to mv group. Why do we not appre- 
ciate this delicate plant more? I have been 
charmei to see it growing wild in busby thick« ts 
in Western Michigan, covering the littie under- 
shrubs with festoons of dicentra-like flowers. 
It demands a cool and somewhat protected situ- 
ation. 

I have also been much pleased with the 
exotic heart-seed or Cardiospermum, known to 
the tender-hearted as love-in-a-puff. I simply 
stuck the seed in the ground one morning in 
May and hurried away to look after more prac- 
tical beets and cabbages. I gave the plants no 
attention, but they made a luxuriant growth 
and produced their great inflated fruits in 
abundance. It isa delicate herb, the heart-seed, 
and surely worth a place in the garden. 1 kept 
one plant cut back and gave it no support, and 
it made a straggling, but attractive heap of 
green. 

The ground nut, or Apios, is a curious, bean 
like vine which grows abundantly in our thickets" 
producing peculiar clusters of chocolate-browp, 
pea-like flowers in July. I am going to try it in 
my garden. This plant also gives promise of 
affording a profitable, edible tuber. 

I must not dismiss this subject without invit~ 
ing attention to the wild yam, Dioscorea, which 
grows in many of our thickets. [t is a perenniay 
herb, the cleanest in appearance of all our 
climbers. 

If you have trees upon your lawns with high 
and unsightly trunks, plant a Virginia creeper 
near to cover them. Do not introduce single 
high objects covered with climbers into an un- 
broken lawn. An oid stub covered with a min- 
gled verdure of Virginia creeper and bitter-swee 
is desirable among trees, but never in an open 
lawn, unless it has an immediate background of 
high verdure.—Prof. L. H. Bailey. 


STABLE FLOORS. 


THE floor is the most important part of tle 
stable; for it has much to do with the safety of 
the horses’ feet, and we know that “if there is 
no foot, there is no horse.” It is usually the 
weakest and worst part of the stable, being sub- 
ject to the most wear, and is generally so sat- 
urated with filth as to be seriously injurious to 
the health of the horses kept on it. 

For reasons that are obvious, a stable floor 
should be durable, not too hard or unyielding, 
impervious to moisture and vermin, adherent to 
the feet and not slippery; smooth and non-con- 
ductor of heat. The selection of material for 
all these qualities is by no means easy, and the 
best materials that can be used require certain 
methods of use or adaption, before they cau be 
made to meet the majority of these require- 
ments. Wood is the most common material in 
use, and its cheapness, ease of working, and 
non-conducting property, go a great way to 
make up for its want of durability. But there 
are several kinds of wood, and some are better 
than others for this purpose. The hardest 
woods are not the most durable. Three-inch 
basswood plank has made a more durable 
stable floor than one of three-inch white oak 
plank, and it was warmer, softer, and gave a 
far better footing, because it wore shbreddy, 
instead of smoothly, as the harder oak did. 
This timber has many useful points about it, as 
it will stand rough usage and wear for such pur- 
poses as wagon and cart bottoms, and floors of 
barns and stables, when these are well ventilated 
underneath, better than any other. Hemlock 
and spruce come next in this respect. But a 
plank floor is an absorbent of the urine, and 
soon becomes rank with ammoniacal odors. 
Then some process is required to make the 
planks waterproof. This may be done by satu- 
rating them with hot gas tar, when the floor be- 
comes a most desirble one for such stables as 
cannot have a ground floor. Fora plank floor 
of the best kind, I would lay the timber double ; 
that is, first a floor of 3-inch plank of some soft 
kind, and thoroughly eoak this with boiling 
hot gas tar. filling’ the joimts well. 
Then, while the tar is still hot and soft, a 
two-inch plank floor is laid, breaking joints, and 
pressing the planks close, so that the tar fills the 
joints of the upper floor, and overflows upon the 
upper surface, which is finally well-coated with 
the tar. This floor is made to slope to the rear 
one inch in the yard, two and one-half inches 
in the seven and one-half feet of the standing 
floor, which is all that is double. This short 
doublefloor gives a dry bed for the horses, and the 
drainage all flows off from it to the lower floor 
where it may be collected by a liberal coating of 
dry absorbents. 

The tar coating is apt to make a slippery sur- 
face; but this may be avoided by dusting dry 
sand upon the tar until no more will be taken 
up. Some years’ experience of such floors for 
horse and cow stables, and pig pens, has proved 
them to be very desirable for buildings which 
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are raised from the ground, or over manure cel- 
lars; and as arule, all farm buildings, should 
have the floors clear of the ground at leest for 
eighteen inches, or have ground floors as a pre- 
caution sgaipst the harboring of vermin. 

Ground floors of stables may be made ina 
variety of ways. The best are no doubt made of 
concrete of broken stone, gravel and gas tar, 
mixed and laid down hot, and of wood blocks 
laid on end an saturated with hot tar. 
The former is an exceedingly durable and solid 
fl,or, noz-absorbent, non-conducting of heat, 
and therefore warm Jor the animale, cool for the 
feet, and wholly impenetrable by rats. The 
method of laying this floor is as follows: A 
sheet iron pan is procured, and set upon loose 
brick or stone supports. A fire is made under 
it, and the gravel, screened to the size of peas 
and beans, mixed with coarser broken stone or 
gravel, is heated, and then thrown into a beap. 
Melted hot gas tar is poured over the heap, and 
the mass is shoveled over until it is thorough'y 
mixed. The operation goes on in this way 
while the mixed concrete is laid down on the 
graded floor, previously covered with coarse 
gravel thoroughly well rammed down and 
leveled. The concrete is laid down three inches 
thick, and is raked even and rammed down 
fi-miy. Toe ramming forces some of the tar to 
the surface. This is covered with coarse sand 
screened from the gravel, aud i3 raked over with 
a steel garden rake, and made smooth and beaten 
firmly. This is repeated until there is an excess 
of sand on the surface, wi ich is swept off, when 
the whole work is finished and bard. Any gut- 
ters or drains that may be needed are molded in 
the floor as it is laid. This floor is the bes: pos- 
sible for a carrisge-house, barn, granary, or avy 
other farm building, as well as a stable. 

Where timber is abundant and gravel scarce, 
a floor of blocks, set on end, is but little in- 
ferior in durab:lity to that of concrete. Chest- 
nut timber makes a very lasting floor, and ab 
sorbs a good deal uf the tar, which preveuts de- 
cay. This floor is laid in the following man- 
ner: Tne surface is properly graded and covered 
with one-inch hemlock boards for a foundation. 
These boards are coated thickly witb bot gas 
tar. Blocks eight inches thick are sawed from 
a sound chestnut tree of even thickness across 
the grain. Theee are split into smaller blocks, 
as nearly square as possible, and laid on end on 
the tarred boards, and fitted closely together. 
After the whole floor is laid, it is covered with 
coal ashes, sand or any kind of fine mineral, 
which isswept int> the crevices, so as to fill 
them to the surface. This filling should be 
tamped as firmly as possible. The fluor is then 
drenched with hot gas tar, which is swept with 
a coarse brush or broom into the spaces be- 
tween the blocks, so as to saturate the filling 
and fill them solidly. Care should be taken to 
get these interstices well filled up. The surface 
is dusted over, while the tar is soft, with some 
absorbing material. Any little unevenness in the 
surface is advantageous rather than objection- 
able, as it gives a secure footing for the horses, 
The board foundation is necessary, as it pre- 
veuts the blocks from sinking under the weight 
and wear upon them, and thus disturbing the 
level of the floor. 

These floors are by no means expensive, and 
when their convenience, usefulness, healibful- 
ness and long service are considered, they are 
really the cheapest of any in the ead.— Country 
Gentleman. 


PROFITABLE POTATO CULTURE. 








In a coil and cl mate like that of the nortbern 
part of our beloved peninsula, there is no crop 
that will pay better for careful study than the 
potato crop. Nothing we grow in Oceana is so 
profitable. It is beiter than grain, fruit or 
grass. No county in the state produces so large 
a yield for the area planted as Oceana. 

We have resorted to all methods suggested to 
us forthe purpose of cheapening the cost of pro- 
duction. I have now reached a minimum of 
twelve to fifteen cents por bushel. For years I 
planted my main crop about the middle of May, 
but since the potato bug has been a factor in 
this industry, I bave not planted till early in 
June. Iliketo plant potatoes upon ground 
prepared as for a large yield of corn. I furrow 


_ out the ground so as to place the hills three 


feet apart. This yoar I planted the hills about 
two feet inthe row. I do the marking witha 
one-horse plow. 

I cut my own potatoes, because I am some- 
what particular as to howitis done. [I like to 
plant what is perhaps equivalent to two pieces 
having two eyes ona piece. I think it best to 
cut lengthwise of the potato, placing the knife 
on the seed end, then making four or six pieces 
in large tubers, and cutting one in two with 
small potatoes. I cover the potatoes in the fur- 
row with a plow. I like to throw the old soil to 
the surface, and then by harrowing twice be- 
fore the potatoes get too large, it is pulverized 
and answers well as a fertilizer. 

I give level culture throughout the season, 
and dig with a potato fork. 

Two years agoI planted my field alternately 
to potatoes and Hubbard squashes—two rows of 





aoe and one of squashes. It worked very 
we 

I fight the beetles with London purple, one 
pound to one hundred pounds of plaster, and 
mix it twenty-four or forty-eight hours before 
using. 

My varieties, two years ago, were Besuty of 
Hebron, Early Rose, ‘White Star and Burbank ; 
last year I planted Beauty of Hebron and White 
Ekphant. Atter my potatoes are dug, I have 
two men pick up together, and place in sacks, 
sewing them up for sbipment. My crop, two 
years ago, was 2,500 bushels from twelve acres. 
—C. C. Sessions, in “Michigan Horticulturist.” 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........838 00@40 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@85 00 
0.8. Phosphate...........-.. 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone............-. - 81 00@383 50 
Cyencent BOO...cccsce cece 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer. ............ 47 00@50 00 
. iE. ll re 47 00@650 00 
Buckwheat ** ......... «+e. 32 WW@35 vO 
Baugh & Sons’ - aa 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 80 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs... 22... 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs............ 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Fo- 
Ee 23 00 


Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs ..... 80 00@83 00 











Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specisities : 
Empire State Superpnospnate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone.......... 32 00 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co. °s Specialties : 
Potato Manure..........00000. ° 46 00 
Corn We  sbensereneesonss oo 44 00 
We nc recccccesscece ee 48 00 
Complete “A” Brand ......... 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. . 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Alkaline Phoephate.......... 25 00 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.... 28 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ........... 45 00 
Wheat o iinweeees ‘e 47 50 
Gee. ™ .  wesanesdeases 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ ° 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
Williams, Clark & Co.'> Special- 
ties 
Amerious sone ~~ peees 38 00 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 38 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@41¢ cents for Pot and 
5@5 for Pearl. 
AGRICULTURAL. 
THE SCIENTIFIC 
FARMER’S FORCE 






—COMBINATION- 
ANVIL & VISE, and 


KIT OF TOOLS. 
Made by usespecially for Farmers, 
Guaranteed the cheapest and best. 
Send for catalogue, prices, etc. 


THE FOOS MFC. CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


BUFFALO SCALES 


STANDARD 
AWARDED: 


FIRST PREMIUM 


Atthe VORLD' dais. All other princio Orleans 
(Four Gold riodal a's. ng other Fripcioal makers 
ales, Platform 








, ors 
BUFFALO SUALE CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Recipe and 
cospues Y.. Le 


. clearest iy 
and ually. y 
rae oan dietary, etc. 
ts effect is not 








cure obesit 


to sq... Woburn 
Store Street, Bedford-sq.. London, Eng.’ 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure! —2 not ae ge te Lee them fora A 
—_ than have _ ecenpe core. I have 
je the disease of vITS. Sr EPILEPSY ox or can a rad SICKNESS, » 
ite: lone study. I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, 
cause others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a cure. 
pic . once for a treatise and a°Free Bottle of my infallible 
ive Express and Post Office. It costs you nothing fora 
taal, cnt r' = cure vou. 
ress, DR. H. G. ROOT, 188 Pearl St., New York. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Restoring color when 
y, and preventing Dandruff. 
t cleanses the scalp, stops the 

hair falling, and is sure to please, 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 











THE NATIONAL IRON FENCE a 
Fenctan: | for Farms, Raoches and Railroads. 
best and cheapest ever butit, AUL IRON. Any wind 
of wire can be used. Also 
pegemee™ Fenoe for Door yard, Lawos and Come. 
w betng built in Central Park. Received 
Blicbest cortigeaten of merit at New York and New 


ts, Responsible ti ted. 
Catalogues mailed free on applicati ‘ — eee 


SF Gortianat si., New York. 
IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
Non-Explosive Steam Fagines, Best Railway and 
Lever Hore oorere, Threshing Machines, Straw- 
a s Eagio Sulky Horse ues Cu 
tors, "Nes covers Feed a ete., etc HEELER 


Metick Co., Albany, N.Y. Established 1830, Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue, 


POR THE RARVLST 


Which will soon be upon us we offer to our FARM 
ERS the following special TOOLN AND WA- 
CHINES of our latest and most desirabie pattern. 
The CROWN Mower. 
The MONITOR Gay Rake. 
The BURDICK Hay Tedder. 


Our IMPROVED Hay Loader. 

















With the largest assortment of smali TOOLS and 
MACGINES for the HAY and GRAIN FIELDS to be 
found in this country. 

The latest and best labor saving machine is 


The Dutton Mower Knife Grinder. 


Asmall machine which can be carried to the field 
and easily used. It WILL KEEP THE KNIVES SHARP. 
Price, @7.v0. 

A visit of inspection 1s invited to our extensive 
warehouses at 189 & 191 Water Street. 

Every Rejuisite in the line of Tools, Fertilize- 
erssnd Saad. 


R. H. ALLEN COMPANY. 
NEW YORK. 





ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS, 


BAUGH'S $25 PHOSPHATE 










Send for oie ‘§ PHOSPHATE GUIDE and Prices 
or Bar MAR Ww BO NURES. 
TRADE Agricult Chemicals. 
BAUGH & SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa, U. 8. A. 


Cet To 
EBT SUPER PHOSPHATE. 
PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable, Lastin 
we... condition, thereby as: a ne 
tull weight of ferritin ng material. Most flattering 
results where used side 





) n' 
izers, orders direct tothe manufacturer will receive 
promptattention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


rphosphate of Lime. 
Pareuns & cone. ONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS. 
New York —. 159 Front Street. 


Fac . Newark, N.J. 
em Farmers -y ealers are invited to send for 
Circular 


PAINT YOUR HOUSE: 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send 4 ° Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
aan o Punt ufactured equal to it. It is 
ees | Ky. and econo Any shade. 
ere are imitations now on the — 
above apne ROBBER is Bums 





ope thet el the 
Factor Ki Washington St. 
New York, and qvoland. Chicago 





ONONDAGA F. F, DAIRY SALT. 


THE AMERICAN DAIRY SALUT CO., L’D, SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
poe pp N. Y. 


he purest and best Salt in the market. Used b 


T 
satisfaction. Cheaver and better than any foreign alt. 
“salt Manual,’ giving certificates as to dushity. or + taken, eto. 


slovity ofthe Dai e7= in the country, with entire 
rst Le ty en wherever exhibited. Send for 


W. BARKER, Sec’y, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Protection from Lightning! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. They are applied to build- 
ings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never failed to afford 


complete protection. 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. Quimby, 


No. 64 College Place, New York. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 26x36......... +-- 82 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist. and A. H 


Ritchie, the Engraver.. 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED ‘STATES 

NIN icsitdiencnnciedsansnsaiticanunabeessnnnse 200 
The Same,in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver..............0csscecseeseee 15 @ 


EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


Size, 16x20.. seccesccscse 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 'Bixe, 16x20... peeccesscesees 10 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 


SI Bis « nimckcnseracdeetneciantineense 76 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 190 pages.. 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed. tobe adaressea to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che 


Independent, 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postare free)... ereeeseeee3 OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage ‘tree. bosescccescccs 225 
26 ° (6 mos.) 
17 a (4 mos.) 
13 (8 mos.), 
a A (1 month), 
2 ed (2 weeks), 


1 Number (1 week), 

One subscription two years 

Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
mittance.. 





Three subscriptions, ‘one year each, in one tre- 


One subscription three | years... a | 
Four subscriptions. one year each, in “one re. 


One subscription four years.. cccecccesss. S EO 
Five subscriptions, one year "each, ‘in one re- 


One subscription five years... wececorcece 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB 
SOBIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offers month’s subscription ass 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment te made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

Ga” Make all remittances payable to the order <f Tuy 
INDEPENDENT. 

Sa" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
= the money ina REGIsTERED LETTER. The pres. 


t registration system is virtually an I 

tection cvaines losses by mail, and all Pp oatinastore at 

obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do 
aos by Postal Notes at the risk of the 


No names entered - the subsvription buoks without 
the money in advan 
8 are partionlast y req 


BERY requested to n 
the expiration a of their ots GubscripGons, bong ey is pone 
fhe on the yellow en the page of 
6 Raper. and to I... twe or three wae; previous 

© expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


THE REOEIPT of the paver isa sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subecripGon. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW su ripts ons are indicated b; 
the change in the on of = ay on the little y: 

made et etter attached r, which change is 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Yerk City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubb’ng List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 


nite Box 2787, 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Te; Adnatioements, elt 
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To produce instantaneously, in either hot 
or cold, hard or soft water, a profuse, creamy, 
and delightful lather, use the Ivory Soap, 
which, owing to its purity, will not cause 
redness or irritation of the skin. 


SUMMER HATS. 
Gentlemens’ Dress Hats, 


PROPER STYLES. 
LIGHT-WEIGHT TISSUE DERBYS, 
Manillas and Mackiunaus. 
BIRD & CO., 
SUCCEEDED BY 
E. Willard Jones, 

49 NASSAU STREET, New York. 














SMITHS PATENT HAMMOCK FRAME, 


.s 








— = o: com 


THE MOST DESIRABLE HAMMOCK SUPPORT MADE. 
The whole can be folded to carry In the 
hand as shown In Illastration In one minute. 


Other styles require from 30 to @® times as long to 
fold. It is solid and strong. Will hold 1,200 ibs. 
Canopy Tilts and Locks Automatically at any angle. 
Nothing equal to it for Private Lawns, Excursion 
Parties or Tourists. Price Complete, $14; with- 
out Hammock or Spreaders, $12. Frame only $8. 


Dealers Ito Made by 
SMITH & PATTISON, 147 Wabash Avenue, 


Sead for complete descriptive Cireulars and Prices. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. C. BURT & CO., 
987 FULTON ST., BROoKLYN. N.Y. 
for their Dlustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ¢x- 
press. All orders 
will 
ouy atten. 
ion 

















Please mention 
THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
*¢ Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
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A. P. W. Paper Co. 


cated Toilet Paper” is use 
ful on the treatment of Anai 
liseases, allaying the intens 


ippiied, and a trial is con- 
vincing of ils merits. 


31 Somerset St., 


ton, Mass. 


Your Medi-. 


medy easily 


nson, M.D. 





ous substance. 
tions, secures economy unattainable in 


0 AF 


A 


RINTED PAPER, or that containing chemicals in- 
cident ¥ e ondinaty, peowes of manufacture, is 
ouls. 


be “StanpaRrp” Brand is 


the Unper- 
forated Roll or package, while the ravid dissolution 
of the paper in water preverts loss of health from 
:mpure air due to stoppage of pipes and drains, with 
accompanying Physicians' and Plumbers’ Bills. 


Special Express contracts now enable us to 


Deliver One Dozen 1,000 Sheet Rolls 
and NICKEL FIxTURE, anywhere in the United States 
accessibie by Kxpress. on receipt of $3.00, or we can 
forward, as neretotore. Two Rolls and Nickel Fixture 


r 





for $1.w, charges prepaia. 


\ ] Bisva 
) 


i . 
U Dp 


MEDICATED PAPER. 


Our Specially prepared paper for the use of sufferers from Hemorrhoids is heavily 
charged with Ointment, and has the indorsement of physicians, in that the regular appli- 
cation of recognized remedies is accomplished through absence of the annoyance attending 
The Itching type of this disease quickly yields 
to its influence, and its remarkable success is unquestionably due to the use of paper as a 


the use of ointment in the usuai manner. 


vehicle for the remedy. 
Pocket Packet. ...-.---.scccccccceseeecseees 
Price per Roll of 1000 Sheets securely 
wrapped in Tin Foil. ..--------++-++ee+* 5 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Addrese, 


Ten Packets and neat Pocket Case..$1.00 
Two 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel 
PIRSPRD + 0 <0 00062 qattttlbnsccesc-coosscnse 1.30 





STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sale 
all a 





RACINE HARDWARE M’FG COMPANY, Racine, 
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ESTABLISHED 1787. 


Fire Arms, Ammunition, and Sportsmen’s Articles. 


WA7illiam FP. Howell, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND JOBBER. 


THE AT 
= FIREWORKS w= 
QUALITY PRICE. 


FIRE CRACKERS, TORPEDOES, FLAGS, LANTERNS, BALLOONS, FOURTH 
OF JULY SPECIALTIES, AND CELEBRATION GOODS GENERALLY. 


Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder. 


No. 205 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 





Catalogues sent. 


Oo. | SUIT 







Terry, 8 
Plush, © 





nes Shu lw, Aplin Cn 


Js j ) 
. — 27 Gadbury Street, 
Le TWh susie comme BOSTON 












BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware ot Imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
; ONLY 





PRESERVES AND 8 

nik Hest Nex ae Baa MEDAI 
neile arts neeiee nae Baron 
‘ juan . e 
GEO. H. WOOD & ©O., Manufacturers, Boston. 


NTAI 


LEATHER, FOR 
oe ACID 











G RESSES and 

BOOK OF TYPE, TYPE. 
pochantehiappiiain JOSEPH WATSON, 
Circular free. 19 Murray St., N. ¥. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


















COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


Beware of Imitations. 
Mentholette the tne Japanese Headache Cure. in- 
patna by amply load coatke bad te Been a 


> box, a larger size, called 
— MENTHOLINE, issold at 2c. 
awarded a Medal for this 
article October, 185. 
Dundas Dick & Co , 112 White Street, N. ¥.—By 


_ Buy only the Genuine. — 
LeBOSQUET 








Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 








PUMPS, POMPS PUMPS, 


est Improved, Cheapest and 
Best Fiela’s Orchard, Household, 









ase none ex- 
Address 


Field’s Force-Pump Co., 
Leckpert, N.Y. 


AND BASE BALL GOODS. 
The Franklin Expert 





TENNIS 


Price Each, $5.50. 


Agents for Ayre’s Regulation ‘Tennis Bella, 
PECK & SNYDER, 
130 NASSAU ST.. N. Y. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 











UNEXCELLED 


ALL COLORED 





UNIVERSALLY USED. 


The Finest Goods Made. 
ASSORTED CASES OF 


FIREWORKS 


For Various Amounts for 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE Displays 





ON HAND FLAGS, 
a Large LANTERNS 
VARIETY Balloons, 


on a re 
THE UNEXCELLED 
FIRE WORKS CO., 


9 AND 11 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
Send for Mlustrated Catalogue free. 

















. 7 
Victor Tricycles Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. K y Ano E PAG 
ON INSTALLMENTS. > AYE ee’ een = ‘ 
INS IQUID 

$50 CASH and $75 at 810 PER MONTH. ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, TIED ocltnanigcturinn Company, 

Ghed Befesqnere Saguivet. seet aaa to bate te on ~~, Ask bim for it UWS4.5 ch awe 8t.. New York: » sf 
oan Tot Ze ey alee, 108 we Satclebes £'S. WILESERGER, Prop.. 238 N. Second 8t., Phil., Pa. Houses. } 115 Wabash Ave., Chicago. a acs: London, 3 
free. ress ~?. - 

DVERTIRE JUDICIOUSLY. isin aetecenpe 
OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, Th way to do this is to consult LORD & | Edwin Alden & firos., N ts a 

162 Columbus Avenue, - * BOSTON ‘ THOMAS, Chicago, Ill. amin Alden & firos., Newspeper ates furnianed free. | Russia Cement Ce. Gloucester, 
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Orchids: The Royal Family of 


Plants. 


with Il'ustrations from Nature b: 


Harriet Ste wart 
a4 r. Cloth, full gilt, $15.00, 


urkey morocco, 


The orchids enjoy the distinction of having been 
made the subject of closest stud? by Darwin to 
verify his theory Of development. The various mu- 
tual adaptations of this flower and of the insects 
ch resort to it for food, to secure the cross-fertil- 
ization of the flowers, are among Ly. most striking in- 
gances of intelligent contrivance in Nature. Aride 
m this wefdrous intelligence, the orchid famil 
qahibit singularities of shape, varieties of color, an 
teresting te sutaten which cannot be over- 
In ye y rewal volume the the story of the 
_ Ae Cy along with tw 
i nt specimens color (each 10x}4 
— from Na stare. The a forms a beautiful 





si Year's Sketch Book. 


Dlustrated and arranged by Irene E. Jerome. En- 
graved and printed andes the direction of George 
T. Andrew. Cloth, black and gold, $6.0u. Turkey 
morocco, $12,00. 


A matchless volume. the one art-book of the season 
will adm: be si 


Every pice in this volume isa legend of the 
trelsy ife, teeming wi 
fienees = Tnost delicious sentiment. 


Forty-six full page illustrations, each 9x1 4inches. 


A Golden Floral in Silk. 


min- 
with exquis- 
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NEARER, MY GOD. TO THEE. 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 
BIDE WITH ME. 
COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 
WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT. 
CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 
The foregoing favorites are now offeredin elegant 


ik bindings, illuminated in gold and colors, and 
wily fringed, Price, each, $3.50. 


The Mountain Anthem. 


e Beatitudes in of the tor Echoes. By Wm 


Lady Geraldine’ S ion. 


rt Mss. Browning. With illustrations fall Henne sey 
‘aved by ton. Cloth, gilt, 8 1.50 

wail ‘orm with “The Vagabouds ” “Han sah 

tne.” 





LEE AND SHEPARD, BOSTON. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 


Bishop Heber*s Missionary Hymn, with full-page il- 
lustrations by Thomas Guilfoye and Edmund H. 
Garre tt. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50; golden floral, 31. 76. 


y are issued as additions to the popular series 
of InLUsTRaTED HyYMNs AND Sapes, and afford at- 
tractions which speak for themselves. 


end s renee 


ap a me. 

y aa 5 7 * and illus- 
tra x. Printedin colors. Cloth, 
black aid gold $3.75. Turkey morocco, $7.50. 


The title ex 7 the = puspose of this volume, but not 
fee: elegance an + d daintiness of its charmful p: T 





y, 
glance at this volume 
ortunate mother to secure a copy. 


The Guest Book. 


In which may be recorded the coming and the 


oing 
of 


pettalning for Bree ae Sate 
visits, 


circles, and othe: er - #4 "cent ‘and illus- 
frated by Annie F.Cox. Printed in colors. 


Cloth, 
full 76. Turkey morocco, $7. 


ion volume to “ ones Kingdom,” and 


A compani 
one, t00. Which is of the same useful and ornamental 
character. The illustrations are emblematical of 


his friends—the 
sentiment which accompanies te the bon 

he in fact, everythin 
things that are Pam for ~~ an 
torm the bonds of good society. We venture - ya 
that a copy will ere fiongs be found in the hands of all 
our beautiful ladies. 


My Lady's Casket 


Of Jewels and Flowers cf her Adorning. Dhustrsted 

7, Hicapor Talbot Smith, with original d esigne 

printed in colors. Cloth, full gilt, 5.00. Turkey 
noroces. 8 0. 00. 

If youare seeking an appropriate t for a young 
bride, if you want to give to your sweetheart a precious 
compli iment to her worth, you will find nothing that 

volume in delicateness of c conception or 
ine n elegance, of —- The jewels and the flowers here 
resen 





_ ned’ the poetical fanci oa h accompan, 
plain ‘ancies whic 
of eneemble 


f 
boudoir of “ my lady,” fn which, as it would seem, 
have a far pee signification than their intrinsic 
worth implies 


New EpITions READY OF THE 


Golden Floral Series 


of Illustrated Hymns and So 


8. 
Fourteen volumes, illumina covers, fringed, each 


¢#~Descriptive circular sent free to all. 


*,* [llustrated catalogues mailed free to any address. Send your name on postal card. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


JOHN N. STEARNS & C0, 
AMERICAN SILK 


MANUFACTURERS, 


have opened a new Retail De- 
‘|}partment at 


39 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


where we will offer our entire 
line of goods, consisting of a 
magnificent assortment of all 
classes of Silks at first hands 
Our Silks are as fine as and 
purer than foreign Silks, are 
one-third cheaper, and are 
guaranteed. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL CONVINCE. 














Varerooms, 















dence in South Wales. 





rs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 
Sirs :—Allow me to express to you the great satisfaction and pleasure that I 
rienced from the use of your famous Pianos, which you have placed at my 
1 during the Concert tour now in course of progress in the United States. 

my artistic career in the art centers of the world, I have used the pianos of 
all celebrated manufacturers; but none of them can be compared to yours—none 
to such a marvelous degree that sympathetic, poetic, and singing tone quality 
distinguishes the Srzmway as peerless among them all. 


» L shall select and purchase one of your Grand Pianos for Craig-y-nos Castle, 


Respectfully yours, 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES. 


NEW 








STEINWAY HALL, 


YORK. 





From Mme. ADELINA PATTI. 


Curoago, Itt., January 4th, 1882. 


Before returning to 


ADELINA PATTI. 





From Mme, ETELKA GERSTER. 


New York, June 1st, 1881. 
To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


Dear Strs:—During the period of my various engagements in America, with her 
Majesty’s Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Concerts, I have used your 
unrivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and on previous occasions I have 
expressed to you my high appreciation and undisguised admiration of their sterling 
qualities. 

I regard the ‘“‘ Steinway” as the Beaw Ideal of all pianos, and, with their essentially 
noble and poetic tone quality, these instruments are wonderfully sympathetic te me. I 
admire the easy, elastic and agreeable touch, the evenness, richness and surprising 
duration of tone, blending so effectively with and supporting the human voice, and all 
these qualities render, in my opinion, the Strivway P1ano the most desirable instrument 
of all—certainly the best to accompany the voice. 

I sail for Europe within a few days, and, as a precious souvenir of my American 
tournée, I desire to purchase one of your Concert Grands for my salon at Bologna, Italy. 

Be kind enough to name the artist’s price to me, which I will transmit to you, with 
the necessary shipping directions. 

I remain, respectfully yours, 
ETELKA GERSTER GARDINL 


THE INDEPENDENT 





THE 


PHCENIX 


INSURANCE COME@! 


&, 
of Hartford, Conn. 


Over $18,500,000. 


Statement, January Ist, 1884. 

Cash Capital $2,000,000 00 
215,589 71 
ea: Ce me est padaaioanaiaeas 1,197,467 47 


NET SURPLUS 1,021,991 70 


Reserve for Unadjusted Losses..................cccccccsssseresessesees 





Total Assets..... $4,435,048 88 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Sec’y. GEO. H. BURDICK, Ass't Sec’y. 


MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, 
Cincinnati, O. - 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent, Cincinnati, O. 


A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San 
Francisco, Cal. . 


H. M. 








SCROLL SAWS. 
% 
Rowe. = Miller’s Falls Co. is now Head. 


TABLE quarters for all Goods in the 


Scroll Sawing Line, 


THE LESTER SAW 
has been so tar pertected 


nt, Emery Wheel. 
" tent Clamps, etc., etc. We 

also send with each Saw.a lot of Designs, Dril} 
Points, Saw Blades, Wrench, Screw-driver, 
and all needful things. 
© Regers Saws are much cheaper, but 
equally good for Scroll Sawing. 7? have 
5 Drives Attachment, Blower and Tilting 

able. 


During the last year we have made fourgreat 
improvements, which apply to both of these 


ower, pa 
¢ 


( 
which 
P : 

oller inserted in the table at the back of : 
saw, which makes it run as true as those 
which run in guides; 4th, a new Stretcher 
Rod, which gives the saw a perfect adj 
ment. 

We keep a full stock, and eell at lowest rat 
Star Saw Blades, Griffin Saw Blades, Wood of 
all kinds, Designs ot all kinds, Clock Move. 
ments, etc,, etc. 


just. 


Price of Lester Saw 
Price ot Rogers Saw 
Walnut Wood, per foot, 8, 9, and 10 cts, 
= Saw Blades. per dezen..............10 cts, 
For other prices, send for circular. Goods 
sent by mail or express on receipt of the price, 
or they can be had of most hardware dealers 
at our prices. 
For many years these Saws have been the 
most popular Holiday a in market. More 


than one million have n sold and used dur- 
ing the last decade, 


MILLER’S FALLS C0., 74 Chambers Street, New York. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
i25,782 
Magnificent Holiday Books Almost Given Away 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 3 DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY, N. Y. 








New Books for the Holidays. 


Poems for Christmas, Easter,and New Year’s. 


Editions de Luxe. 


Lalla Rookh. 





By H. Butrerworts, author of the “Zigzag” books, “‘Young Folk’s History of Boston,” etc. 
Co llection cf pocms appropriate for theze festivals, enriched with many fine illustrations. 
1 vol., reyal octavo, cloth, gilt 


The Garden of the Heart. 





Uniform in style with the “Leap Year Calendar,” with appropriate selections of religious poetry. 
A choice present from a Sunday-school teacher to his scholars. 

Unique form, with chromo-lithographed covers, printed 1n colors 

With Silk Fringe 


The Ivy Green. 


By Cuar.es Dickens. A beautiful holiday souvenir, with illustrations for each stanza of the 
poem. Printed in colors from original designs. 
Illuminated cover, with silk fringe 


The Last Rose of Summer. 


A b eautiful floral cdition of this celebrated pocm, with colored illustrations, Printed ‘on very 
heavy cream-tinted paper. 
Chrom o-lithcgraphed cover, with silk fringe 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


Illus trated Storics and Poems for Little Ones. Edited by Wrii1am T. Apams (Oliver Optic). This 
beautiful volume consists of original stories and poems by the very best writers of juvenile lit- 
erature, carefully selected and edited and embellished with 370 entirely original and artistic 
illustrationa. No expense has been spared to make this the most appropriate and beautifully 
illustrated annual for children in this or any other country. 

{lu minated covers and linings, $1.75; Cloth, gilt 


Chatterbox for 1884. 


The authorized reprint from duplicates of the original English plates, containing a large amount of 
copyright American matter, which cannot be reprinted by any other firm. 

The Genuine Chatterbox contains a great variety of original stories, sketches and poems for the 
you ng, and every illustration which appears in it is expressly designed for this work, by the most 
eminent English artista. Over 200 full-page illustrations. 

Illuminated board covers, $1.25; Cloth, $1.75 ; cloth, gilt 


Six Girls. 


By Fanny Bexu Invine. A charming story of every day home life, pure in sentiment and healthy 
in tone, A beautiful book for girls. Fully illustrated from original designs. 


1 vol., mall quarto, illuminated boayd covers and linings 




















By Tuomas Moore. Edition de Grand Luxe. This charming oriental poem is now for the firs 
time produced in a style worthy of itself. It is illustrated with about one hundred ani 
twenty-five photo-etchings made from designs of the best artists in America, together with 
several from European and Persian artists. The illustrations are printed in a variety of colon 
and the text of the poem is set in with the illustrations in artistic style. The volume consists 
of about two hundred and fifty pages and is printed on imperial Japan paper especially im- 
ported for this book. The edition will be limited to five hundred copies, numbered and 
signed. This is witbout doubt the most sumptuous and elaborate art book ever published ia 
America. 


1 volume, quarto, artistically bound in satin. Price..............cscecccces sccccccsccccecs 335.0 


History of Rome and of the Roman People. 


Edition de Luxe. From its origin to the invasion of the Barbarians and fall of the Empire. By 
Victor Durvy, member of the Institute, ex-Minister of Public Instruction, etc. Translated ly 
M. M. Ripley and W. J. Clarke, M.A. Edited by the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, Professor of Anciett 
History, Trinity College, Dublin. The most complete Roman history ever produced. This 
edition is strictly limited to one thousand copies, which will be numbered and registered, api 
sold to subscribers for complete copies only. It is printed at the celebrated University Pres 
Cambridge, on the finest parchment linen drawing paper, made expressly with vellum surf’ 
for this work. It contains about four thousand illustrations, including one hundred fim 
engraved maps and about fifty colored plates, especially executed in Paris for this edition. I 
will be completed in fourteen to sixteen imperial octavo sections or volumes of about four hi 
dred pages each. Cloth, gilt tops. Price, $10 per section. 


Carlyle’s Works. 


A complete uniform edition of Carlyle just issued. It contains a series of illustrations, consistil§ 
of etchings, steel engravings and photogravures, including portraits, historical views, et 
This edition will be printed from new type at the University Press, Cambridge, on finest laid 
parchment linen drawing paper made expressly for the work, and will be absolutely limited ® 
375 copies, which will be numbered and registered, and sold in complete sets only. ; 

20 vols., crown 8vo, full genuine parchment, with illuminated stamp, gilt tops 

20 vols., crown 8vo, vellum cloth, with illuminated stamp, gilt tops 


Carlyle’s Works. Vellum Edition. 


A complete uniform edition, from the same type and with the same illustrations as the editia 
described above. Printed on the finest linen drawing paper, made with vellum finish “— 
for this work, limited to 275 copies, which will be numbered, registered and sold to sub 
only. The publishers reserve the right to advance the price on all unsubscribed copies without) 
notice. ' 














20 vols., crown 8vo, full vellum, illuminated stamps, gilt tops, per vol 


$1.50 Half blue crushed levant, extra marbled paper edges, gilt tops, per vol 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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To produce instantaneously, in either hot 
or cold, hard or soft water, a profuse, creamy, 
and delightful lather, use the Ivory Soap, 
which, owing to its purity, will not cause 
redness or irritation of the skin. 


SUMMER HATS. 


4 
Gentlemens’ Dress Hats, 
PROPER STYLES. 
LIGHT-WEIGHT TISSUE DERBYS, 
Manillas and Mackinnaus, 
BIRD & CO., 

SUCCEEDED BY 
> Willard Jones, 
49 NASSAU STKEET, New York. 





AMITH’S PATENT HAMMOCK FRAME. 
La ‘ 






» : iv ane | 

THE MOST DESIRABLE HAMMOCK SUPPORT MADE. 
The whole can be folded te carry in the 
hand as shown tn Illustration In one minute. 


Other styles require from % to @ times as long to 
fold. It is solid and strong. Will hold 1,200 Ibs, 
Canopy Tilts and Locks Automatically at any angle. 

othing equal to it for Private Lawns, Excursion 
Parties or Tourists. Price Complete, 14; with- 
out Hammock or Spreaders, $12. Frame only $8 


Denterssupplited. Mace by 


SMITH & PATTISON, 147 Wabash Avenue, 


Send for complete adh dk Cireulars and Prices. 
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Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. C. BURT & CO., 
987 FULTON St., BRoox.yn. N.Y. 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list, Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
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THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
66 Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
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81 Somerset St., 45 ' A 
Boston, Masa. y 

A. P. W. Paper Co. 

‘ ; RINTED PAPER, or that containing chemicals in- 
Gentlemen: ‘ Your Medi- cident to the ordinary, process of manufacture, is 
Tos > ” 4 : ae af Hemorrhoids. 6 “STANDARD rand is 
cated Toilet Paper we wee Sor mnediected, but is entirely free from any deleteri- 
ful in the treatment of Anal] ous substance, The division into sheets by perfora- 
. a tions, secures economy unattainable in the Unper- 
tiseases, allaying the intense] forated Roll or package, while the ravid dissolution 
itchi : emed: 1 of the paper in water prevents joss of health from 
uching, 18 @ remedy easly) ‘mpure air due to stoppage of pipes and drains, with 

appiied, and a trial is con- accompanying Physicians’ and Plumbers’ Bills. 

vincing of ils merits. Special Express contracts now enable us to 
oT Deliver One Dozen 1,000 Sheet Rolls 
oe Coos “1 and NickgEL Fixture, anywhere in the United Stat«s 
July \at., 1885. accessibie by Kxpress, on receipt of $3.00, or we can 
forward, as neretotore, Two Rolls and Nickel Fixture 
. = 5 for #1.uW, charges prepaia. 
fi { 
& D 0 R 
’ 
i. V af r) 6 
* ¢ A 

MEDICATED PAPER. 

Our Specially prepared pape” for the use of sufferers from Hemorrhoids is heavily 
charged with Ointment, and has the indorsement of physicians, in that the regulax applt- 
cation of recognized remedies is accomplished through absence of the annoyance attending 
the use of ointment in the usuai manner. The Itching type of this disease quickly yields 
to its influence, and ite remarkable success Is unquestionably due to the use of paper as @ 
vehicle for the remedy, 

Pocket Packet.........-.--- 10 | Ten Packets and neat Pocket Case..$1.00 
Price per Roll of 1000 Sh c Two 1000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel 
wrapped in Tin Foil. ..........ceeeeeeee 50 SNS aschinas phamendsihnaibacaswenaue 1.30 
Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, 
e iJ 
Y 
. 





STE RBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos. : 048, 14, 130, 333, 161, 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sale 
all 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 





RACINE HARDWARE 





MFG COMPANY, Racine, Wise. 


oo 


“enF0[¥} 8,203 paeg 
Ajz034 BA IDILH 
S.LVO 
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ESTABLISHED 1787. 


William FP. Howell, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND JOBBER. 


THE 
BEST 
QUALITY 


FIREWORKS 


AT 
LOWEST 
PRICE. 


FIRE CRACKERS, TORPEDOES, FLAGS, LANTERNS, BALLOONS, FOURTH 
OF JULY SPECIALTIES, AND CELEBRATION GOODS GENERALLY. 


Fire Arms, Ammunition, and Sportsmen's Articles. Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder. 


No. 205 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 





nO. | SUIT 
Terry, 8 
Plush, & 







Catalogs ce sent. 
a 
a 











Victor Tricycles 


ON INSTALLMENTS. 
$50 CASH and $75 at $10 PER MONTH. 
Good References Required, 


You will eat, you will sleep, 


free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
182 Columbus Avenue, . - BOSTON 


ou will live, when you 
ride. Always ¢addied and eats nothing. Oatalogue 
. Address 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE A es 
; ONL 






MEDAL 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


’ 
A merits asa S ND have been Bt JE, 


and encersed by thousands of house’ . Your 
cer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
6. S. WILESZRGER, Prop.. 233 N. Second 8t., Phil.. Pa. 





PRESERVES AND 
IT CONTFAI 


Bottle contains doq> 


GEO. H. WOO oo., 


ENS THE L 


a A t hcl . 
Hele ANA cok NE 


je quantity. 


. FOR 


Use no other. 





” 
anufacturers, Boston. 





Circular free. 


G RESSES and 
ngamgpeeal TYPE. 
CUTS, ETC., 5 CTS. JOSEPH watess, 


19 Murray St., N. Y. 





AND 





COLUMBIA BICYCLES 

TRICYCLES. 
Many improvements 

SPRING carayoous a FREE. 





DVERTIRE DICIOUSLY. 





JU 
The only way to do this is to consuit LOBD & 
THOMAS, Chicago, Ill. 





Giaciunatiand New York” "Belimates furnished free 


Beware of Imitations. 


the true J Cure. 

mecipralsreeaal cure — T ad other 
™m ru » curious used 

See, Tor enue Can now'bo had in Drow tor ite. 2 


, box, a larger size, called 
MENTHOLINE, issold at 2c, 
(5 The British Government 
awarded a Medal for this 
article October, 1486. 
Dundas Dick & Co , 112 White Street, N. ¥.—By Mail 10c, 


_ Buy only the Genuine. 
LeBOSQUET 








Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


___ LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


PUMPS, POMPS PUMPS. 


Latest Improved. Cheapest and 
_ Best Fiela's Orchard, Hougebold, 
and Well Force 













Write for Ca 

depth of well. Purchase 

cept Field’s Pumps. Add 

Field’s Force-Pump Co., 
Lockport, N. ¥. 

AND BASE BALL GOODS. 


The Franklin Expert 





TENNIS 


Price Each, $5.50, 


Cricket, Archery, Fishing Tackle, Gymnasi 
Posting Soods, Fook Lie sous Gloves, “Omielel 
ail, 5 Jata- 
— tat ais ‘ y en cen ur 1886 Cata 
6.100 illustrations o 
> Covers printed ip 15 colors, sent by mail for 
Agents for Ayre’s Regulation ‘Tennis Balls, 
PECK & SNYDER, 


130 NASSAU ST..,N. Y. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John 8t., hed York, and 
Chicago. 









197 Lake 8t., 


Hydraulic 


Pairs, fz’ oche sit 


te ts, Street Washers, 
Worxs Founpen m 1883. 


Highest 
hems 


$ enn tria, 
1873; and Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, 1876. 


UNEXCELLED 


ALL COLORED 








E ¢ 
UNIVERSALLY USED. 


The Finest Goods Made. 
ASSORTED CASES OF 


FIREWORKS 


For Various Amounts for 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE Displays 





ON HAND FLAGS, 
a Large LANTERNS 
VARIETY Balloons, © 


on - ~ s etc. 
THE UNEXCELLED 
FIRE WORKS CoO., 


9 AND 11 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
Send for (llustrated Catalogue free. 


LF PAGE'S 


LIQUID GLUE 
erp etainemete 
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